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PREFACE 


In  the  present  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  apply 
the  historical  and  scientific  methods  of  Tobler’s 
Versbau  to  a  concise  yet  complete  history  of  French 
versification,  without  any  pretence,  however,  of  rival¬ 
ling  his  minute  scholarship  or  his  wealth  of  detail. 
But  instead  of  confining  myself  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  phases  of  the  subject  only1,  and  of  devoting 
my  attention  chiefly  to  the  Old  French  period, 
I  have  dealt  most  fully  with  the  period  extending 
from  Marot  to  the  present  day,  and  have  included 
several  chapters  omitted  by  Tobler,  and  discussed  fully 
certain  points  in  others  which  he  has  only  skimmed 
or  to  which  he  is  content  to  give  a  passing  reference. 

Yet,  though  the  character  of  the  work  I  proposed 
to  myself  precluded  any  detailed  examination  of 
medieval  French  versification,  the  continuity  of  the 
subject  seemed  to  require  a  complete  if  succinct  ex¬ 
position  of  the  laws  of  Old  and  Middle  French 
versification.  In  this  part  of  my  work  I  found,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  that  Tobler’s  results  had  almost 
invariably  to  be  accepted,  yet  I  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  them  my  own  and  to  corroborate  them  by 
new  examples  from  my  own  reading  in  order  properly 

1  Apart  from  the  Introduction,  Tobler’s  Versbau  contains  only  four 
chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  syllabism,  the  interior  structure  of 
the  line,  hiatus,  and  rime. 
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to  estimate  their  scope  and  appreciate  their  relative 
importance  in  the  subsequent  development  of  French 
verse 1. 

On  the  other  hand  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
part  of  my  book  dealing  with  the  period  from  Marot 
to  Verlaine  will  be  found  to  contain  a  full  and 
accurate  presentment  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
study  of  more  modern  French  versification,  based 
on  the  results  of  modern  scholarship  and  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  sources.  I  trust  also  that  the 
treatment  of  those  portions  of  older  French  versifi¬ 
cation  omitted  by  the  author  of  the  Versbau,  with 
regard  to  which  I  have  had  to  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  my  own  research,  may  be  considered  equally 
satisfactory. 

As  the  different  authorities  I  have  utilized  are 
enumerated  in  the  Bibliography  prefixed  to  the  book, 
I  may  be  excused  for  mentioning  here  only  those  to 
which  I  have  constantly  referred.  Of  these  I  have 
derived  most  help  from  Stengel’s  admirable  contri¬ 
bution  to  Grober’s  Grundriss,  while  of  the  disserta¬ 
tions  and  papers  accessible  to  me  the  most  useful 
were  Langlois’  De  artibus  rhetoricae  rhythmicae  in 
Francia  ante  litter  arum  renovationem  editis,  and 
Zschalig’s  Die  Verslehren  von  Fabric  Du  Pont  und 
Sibilet,  whose  conclusions,  however,  I  was  in  nearly 
every  case  able  to  check  or  supplement  from  a  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  most  important  early 
French  treatises  on  poetry.  I  also  found  Souriau’s 
Devolution  du  vers  frangais  au,  xviP  siecle  useful, 

1  I  may  say  that  such  has  been  my  practice  throughout  as  regards  the 
examples ;  in  the  few  cases  where  I  have  departed  from  that  course 
I  have  duly  acknowledged  my  source. 
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and  frequently  consulted,  seldom  without  profit, 
Bellanger’s  Etudes  stir  la  rime  franfaise,  and  Jean- 
roy’s  Les  origines  de  la  poesie  lyrique  en  France  an 
moyen-age.  Occasional  reference  has  likewise  been 
made  to  the  standard  French  manuals — Quicherat, 
Becq  de  Fouquieres,  De  Gramont,  &c. — but,  as  their 
treatment  of  the  subject  differs  diametrically  from  the 
one  here  adopted,  the  debt  I  owe  them  is  not  large. 
In  fact  it  is  in  that  divergence  of  treatment  that  lies 
my  chief  excuse  for  the  publication  of  the  present 
work. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  included  a 
chapter  on  the  origins  of  Romance  metres.  The 
omission  is  intentional,  and  due  to  the  conviction  that 
no  advantage  could  accrue,  in  a  book  of  this  scope, 
from  the  discussion  of  problems  which  are  as  yet  not 
only  far  from  settled,  but  which  indeed  have  not 
advanced  much  beyond  the  purely  hypothetical.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  ignore  the  reforms  advocated  and  carried 
out  by  the  group  of  the  Symbolists  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  These  reforms,  inspired  as  they  are 
in  the  main  by  the  laudable  intention  of  doing  away 
with  the  glaring  antagonism  existing  between  the 
traditional  canons  of  French  versification  and  modern 
pronunciation  (as  a  consequence  of  which  French 
verses  are  frequently  only  true  on  paper),  have  made 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  future  poets  to  write 
verses  according  to  rules  justified  three  hundred  years 
ago,  but  which  have  since  become  meaningless  or 
only  serve  to  disturb  poetic  rhythm. 

If  I  am  taken  to  task  for  having  devoted  too  much 
space  to  the  poems  with  a  fixed  form,  my  answer  is 
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that  the  incomplete  and — as  far  as  certain  of  these 
forms  are  concerned  —  positively  misleading  state¬ 
ments  in  the  existing  standard  treatises  are  respon¬ 
sible.  In  other  cases  I  have  felt  bound  to  insist  on 
certain  points,  obvious  enough  to  a  Frenchman,  in 
the  interests  of  English  students. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  no  normaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  orthography  has  been  attempted  in  the 
citations  from  older  French  ;  in  all  cases  the  spelling 
of  the  various  editions  quoted  has  been  adopted  with 
the  slight  modification  that  consonantic  i  and  u  are 
replaced  by  the  lettres  ramistes  j  and  v  (as  in  modern 
spelling),  and  the  acute  accent  placed  on  e  whenever 
its  insertion  made  for  clearness. 

There  remains  the  pleasant  task  of  thanking  Pro¬ 
fessors  T.  F.  Tout  and  James  Tait  of  Owens  College, 
whose  kindly  advice  did  much  to  encourage  me  in 
my  task.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Kellett, 
of  the  Leys  School,  for  valuable  suggestions,  and  to 
Mr.  A.  R.  Ainsworth,  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
for  reading  through  a  large  part  of  the  proofs. 

L.  E.  Kastner. 


Manchester,  March,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PRINCIPLES  OF  FRENCH  VERSIFICATION 

A  verse  can  be  defined  as  a  series  of  words  united  by 
a  rhythm  or  succession  of  times  divisible  into  measures 
which  by  their  disposition  give  pleasure  to  the  ear.  While 
the  poetic  rhythm  of  the  classical  languages  depends  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  that  of  the  Germanic 
languages  on  their  intensity,  in  the  Romance  tongues,  and 
consequently  in  French,  the  rhythm  of  poetry  is  chiefly 
based  on  a  fixed  number  of  syllables  in  each  line  regardless 
of  their  quantity,  together  with  the  addition  of  rime  (asso¬ 
nance  or  vowel-rime  at  first  and  later  full  rime),  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  indicating  more  forcibly  the  end  of  the  line 
or  rhythmical  entity.  Yet  French  verse  is  in  a  measure 
accentual  in  so  far  that  the  last  sounded  syllable  of  the  line 
must  be  a  stressed  syllable,  as  also  the  last  sounded  syllable 
immediately  preceding  the  cesural  pause.  The  place  of  the 
other  accents however,  is  free,  and  it  is  largely  to  this 
freedom  in  the  disposition  of  the  accents,  other  than  that  at 
the  cesura  and  at  the  end  of  the  line,  that  French  versification 
owes  one  of  its  chief  advantages — the  multiplicity  of  possible 
rhythmical  periods  and  combinations.  If,  for  example,  the 
opening  lines  of  Racine’s  Athalie  are  examined  : 

Oui,  je  viens  dans  son  temple  |  adorer  l’Etemel; 

Je  viens  selon  l’usage  |  antique  et  solennel, 

1  The  word  accent  is  used  throughout  in  the  sense  of  tonic  accent  or 
stress-accent.  French  words  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable  (donnfr), 
but  if  the  last  syllable  is  mute  the  accent  falls  on  the  penultimate  or  last 
syllable  but  one  ( ddnne ,  donnes,  dSnnent).  Those  words  that  are  accented 
on  the  last  syllable  are  termed  oxytonic ,  and  those  that  are  accented  on 
the  last  syllable  but  one,  paroxytonic .  A  proparoxytonic  is  a  word 
accented  on  the  syllable  before  the  penultimate,  but  such  words  are 
unknown  to  French,  and  only  occur  in  certain  of  the  Romance  languages, 
notably  in  Italian.  In  French  versification  an  oxytonic  word  is  known 
as  masculine,  and  a  paroxytonic  word  as  feminine,  irrespective  of  their 
grammatical  gender. 
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it  will  be  noticed  that  (a)  the  number  of  syllables  is  the  same 
in  both  lines1,  (3)  that  both  the  lines  have  an  accented 
syllable  at  the  cesura  and  at  the  end  of  the  line,  but  (c)  that 
the  second  line  has  not  the  same  number  of  stress-accents  as 
the  first. 

To  sum  up,  the  fundamental  principles  of  French  verse 
are  (i)  syllabism,  (2)  rime,  and  (3)  to  a  certain  extent 
accentuation,  and  so  closely  are  they  united  and  related 
that  all  attempts — fortunately  only  isolated  experiments  2 — 
to  write  French  verses  without  the  strict  observance  of  these 
three  principles  have  ended  in  failure.  Finally  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  accentuation  of 
single  French  words  do  not  necessarily  apply  when  these 
words  are  united  in  the  sentence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
living  enchainment  of  the  sentence  it  frequently  happens, 
under  the  impulse  of  emotion  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
that  the  normal  accentuation  is  disturbed  by  the  action  of 
the  so-called  accent  oratoire 3  (or  accent  emphatique,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  through  which  the  accent  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  placed  on  words  that  are  usually  unstressed,  or 
shifted  on  to  a  syllable  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
only  bears  a  secondary  accent. 

Thus  in  the  following  lines  from  Racine’s  Andromaque,  in 
which  Hermione  after  having  egged  on  Orestes  to  murder 
Pyrrhus  turns  round  on  him  and  bitterly  reproaches  him 
for  the  deed,  the  normal  accentuation  would  be  modified  as 
follows  under  the  play  of  the  emotions,  although,  in  a  matter 
where  a  good  deal  depends  on  subjective  treatment,  it  is 
certain  that  no  two  readers  would  invariably  agree  in  the 
accentuation  of  all  the  words  of  the  same  passage  : 

Tais-toi,  perfide, 

Et  n’impute  qu’a  toi  ton  lache  parricide. 

Va  faire  chez  tes  Grecs  admirer  ta  fureur  : 

Va,  je  la  desavoue,  et  tu  me  fais  horreur. 


1  This  is  not  true  of  strophic  poetry  ;  see  chap.  ix. 

3  For  such  experiments  see  chap.  xi. 

3  The  importance  of  the  accent  oratoire  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  G.  Paris  in  his  A  tilde  sur  le  role  de  l' accent  latin  dans  la  langue 
franfaise.  He  sums  up  his  view  by  saying  (p.  17) :  La  langue  franfaise 
a  dtveloppi  les  accents  secondaires  aux  depens  dc  Taccetit  principal  et 
donni  d  l’ accent  oratoire  nne  puissance  exceptionnelle ;  elle  a,  en  un  mot , 
effaci'  l' accent  tonique ,  autant  qtte  lui  a  permis  la  ntcessiti  de  con  server 
f  unit i  et  le  car  act  ere  de  ses  mots. 
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Barbare,  qu’as-tu  fait?  avec  quelle  furie 
As-tu  tranche  le  cours  d’une  si  belle  vie? 

Avez-vous  pn,  cruels,  1’immoler  aujourd’hui, 

Sans  que  tout  votre  sang  se  soulevat  pour  lui? 

Mais  parle :  de  son  sort  qui  t’a  rendu  l’arbitre? 

Pourquoi  l’assassiner?  qu’a-t-il  fait?  a  quel  titre? 

Qui  te  l’a  dit?  (Act  v.  Sc.  3.) 
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THE  COUNTING  OF  SYLLABLES 

I.  The  e  mute  (- e ,  -es,  -ent),  which  ought  more  properly 
to  be  termed  the  feminine  e,  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  never 
counted  in  scansion.  Thus  the  following  lines  : 

Seigneur  dans  cet  aven  depouille  d’artifke  ;  (Racine.) 

Parmi  les  noirs  deserts  et  les  mornes  silences ;  (V.  Hugo.) 

Et  les  vastes  eaux  se  remuent ;  (Ibid.) 

are  scanned  thus,  without  taking  into  account  the  feminine 
endings  (-e,  -es,  -ent): 

Sei-gneur-dan-cet-ta-veu-de-pou-ye-dar-ti-fic’ ; 
Par-mi-les-noirs-de-serts-et-les-mor-nes-si-lenc’ ; 
Et-les-vas-tes-eaux-se-re-mu’  *, 

1  Thus  although  the  first  and  second  of  the  lines  quoted  above 
really  contain  thirteen  syllables  and  one  syllable  more  than  the  following 
line,  for  example : 

Le  faux  est  toujours  fade,  ennuyeux,  languissant, 

they  are  both  known  as  dodecasyllabic  lines  (. Alexandrines ),  the  line 
with  an  oxytonic  or  masculine  termination  being  the  normal  line  in 
French  and  that  which  gives  its  name  to  each  class  of  verse.  Never¬ 
theless  the  two  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  identical  in  any  way  or 
interchangeable,  but  as  different  species  of  one  and  the  same  verse. 
Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  in  exactly  the  opposite  fashion. 
In  that  language,  as  also  in  Spanish,  the  feminine  syllable  at  the  end  of 
the  line  is  counted,  and  it  is  the  line  with  a  paroxytonic  or  feminine 
ending  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  normal  line.  Consequently  a  line 
containing  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  a  French  feminine  deca¬ 
syllabic  line,  for  example,  is  called  endecasillabo  in  Italian  : 

Vinse  le  crude  immagini  di  morte ; 

and  a  masculine  endecasillabo  is  known  as  endecasillabo  trunco  (truncated) 
as  opposed  to  the  normal  endecasillabo  piano,  because  it  only  contains 
ten  syllables  in  reality  : 

La  coppia  allor  fra  quelle  bestie  entro. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  Italian  possesses  proparoxy tonic  words  or 
parole  sdrucciole  (gliding),  as  they  are  called  in  that  language  ( capito , 
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II.  Mute  e  not  followed  by  -s  or  -nt  is  elided  in  the  body 
of  the  line  if  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute  : 

Dit-on  quell(e)  aventur(e)  a  termine  ses  jours  ?  (Racine.) 

Lent(«)  et  molle  rivierfQ  aux  roseaux  murmurants. 

(V.  Hugo.) 

It  should  be  noticed  that  stops  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
elision : 

Le  vent  impetueux  qui  soufflait  dans  ses  voiles 

L’envelopp(Q  :  etonne(e),  et  loin  des  matelots, 

Elle  tomb(e),  elle  cri(<?),  elle  est  au  sein  des  dots. 

(A.  Chenier.) 

Mort(e)  !  et  moi,  je  suis  la,  stupide  qui  l’appelle.  (V.  Hugo.) 

III.  Before  the  so-called  h  aspiree  mute  e  cannot  be  elided. 
Thus  the  following  line  of  Racine  : 

Quelle  honte  pour  moi,  quel  triomphe  pour  lui, 

scans  as  follows : 

Quel-le-on-te-pour-moi-quel-tri-om-phe-pour-lui. 

But  as  the  h  aspiree  has  been  silent  since  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  few  poets  have  sometimes  taken  the 
liberty  of  eliding  e  before  it : 

Bien  que  votre  parente,  est-ell(?)  hors  de  ces  lienx. 

(Corneille '.) 

Aurait  rendu  comme  eux  leur  dieu  mem(«)  haissable. 

(Voltaire,  Alzire ,  Act  i.  Sc.  2.) 

The  rule  is  that  onze,  onzieme,  oui,  ouaie  should  be  treated 
as  if  they  began  with  h  aspirate,  but  occasionally  I’onze  and 
lonzieme  are  found  in  certain  poets,  while  there  are  also 
examples  of  oui  treated  in  the  same  way : 

Tu  l’as  forme  pour  moi,  Mascarill(ff)  1 — Oui,  pour  vous. 

(Moliere,  (Euvres ,  i.  131,  394.) 

pirdono),  an  endecasillabo  ending  with  one  of  those  words  really  consists 
of  twelve  syllables,  and  is  known  as  endecasillabo  sdrucciolo  : 

L’  invidia,  figliuol  mio,  se  stdssa  lacera. 

The  same  applies  of  course  to  the  other  kinds  of  lines. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  versi  bi-  or  even  quadrisdruccioli 
are  possible  in  Italian,  though  little  used,  as  that  language  also  possesses 
words  in  which  the  tonic  accent  is  followed  by  three  or  even  as  many  as 
five  atonic  syllables. 

1  Quoted  by  Quicherat,  p.  57,  note  3. 
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Or  again : 

T’etais  a  la  campagn(fi).— Oui,  depuis  deux  jounces. 

(Ibid.  iii.  181,  255.) 

IV.  The  elision  of  mute  e  before  a  following  vowel  or 
h  mute  sometimes  takes  place,  contrary  to  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  in  the  case  of  the  enclitic  pronoun  le : 

C’est  de  Leon  qu’il  parle,  escoutons-/(«)  un  peu  dire. 

(Gamier,  Bradame7ite,  1.  1023.) 

Laissez-Z(fi)  au  moins  ignorer  que  c’est  vous. 

(Voltaire,  Enfant  Prodigue,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3.) 

Coupe-/(fl)  en  quatre,  et  mets  les  morceanx  dans  la  nappe. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Polsies,  p.  53.) 

This  elision  of  the  e  of  the  pronoun  le  often  produces 
a  most  jarring  sound  to  the  ear  : 

Condamnez-/((?)  a  l’amende,  et  s’il  le  casse,  au  fouet. 

(Racine,  Plaideurs,  Act  ii.  Sc.  13.) 

For  this  reason  theorists  recommend  that  this  le  after  an 
imperative  and  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible. 

V.  The  elision  of  the  so-called  e  mute  is  obligatory  in 
Modern  French  whenever  such  elision  is  possible,  but  in 
O.  F.  the  elision  of  that  letter  was  optional  in  the  case  of 
the  monosyllabic  words  ne  (Lat.  nec),  que,  se  (Lat.  si),  si 
(Lat.  sic),  ce,  and  je : 


Sans  espargnier  or  tie  argent.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  21.) 

N’en  vont  entrer  en  pled  «’en  respuns  n't n  retret. 

(St.  Thomas,  1.  845.) 


Qu'en  dites  vos  ?  que  il  vos  semble  ? 
Son  cuer  dit  que  il  aura  honte. 

Se  il  vos  demande  la  terre. 

Ail  peut,  volantiers  se  desconbre. 

Si  a  esploiti^  come  sages. 

Aest  a  lui  venue  mout  tost. 

Ce  est  d’Amile  et  d’Amis  le  baron. 
Por  c’est  cil  sages  qui  s’en  paine. 
Mes  certes  je  ai  si  grant  fein. 

Et  j' ai  toz  mes  bons  jors  passez. 


(Rutebeuf,  p.  30.) 
(Restart,  i.  p.  22.) 
(Rutebeuf,  p.  22.) 
(Ivain,  1.  1866.) 
(Ibid.,  1.  1896.) 
(Ibid.,  1.  1261.) 
(A/itis  et  A  miles,  1.  12.) 
(Rutebeuf,  p.  35.) 
(Renart,  i.  p.  23.) 
(Rutebeuf,  p.  2.) 


Jo  and  (o  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  je  and  ce : 


Et  jo  irai  al  Sarrazin  Espan.  (Rolattd,  1.  269.) 

Sire,  dist  Guenes,  (o  ad  tut  fait  Rollanz.  (Ibid.,  1.  283.) 
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The  elision  of  the  article  li  (nom.  masc.  sg.)  is  also 
optional : 

Qar  quant  li  om  est  en  la  biene.  ( Renart ,  i.  p.  86.) 

Z’anemi  qui  me  veut  avoir.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  17.) 

but  the  same  form  is  never  elided  in  the  nom.  masc.  plural : 

E  li  Engleis  bien  se  deffendent ; 

Li  un  fierent,  li  altre  botent. 

(Wace,  Roman  de  Ron,  11.  8066-7.) 

The  pronoun  li  is  only  elided  before  en : 

Ne  /’en  sorent  dire  novele. 

(Montaiglon  et  Raynaud,  Recueil,  i.  p  67.) 

but : 

Li  ont  donee  la  pucele.  (Ibid.,  p.  14.) 

The  pronoun  qui  is  sometimes  elided  : 

Sages  est  ^w’en  li  s’asseure.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  9.) 

VI.  E  mute  supported  by  a  consonant,  and  occurring 
either  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  serai,  ornement,  &c. ;  or  in 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  as  -e,  -es,  or  -ent  followed  by 
an  initial  consonant  or  h  aspirate,  counts  as  a  syllable  in  the 
body  of  the  verse. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  e  mute 
can  have  three  positions :  (a)  at  the  end  of  the  line  after 
a  vowel  or  consonant  (vie,  donne ) ;  (b)  in  the  body  of  the 
line  after  a  consonant  or  group  of  consonants  before  a 
consonant  or  h  aspirate ;  ( c )  in  the  body  of  a  word  between 
two  consonants. 

1.  The  feminine  e  at  the  end  of  the  line  if  preceded  by 
a  vowel  (vie)  is  absolutely  silent  now,  so  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  in  sound  between  aime'e  and  aime. 

2.  This  is  not  so  if  the  feminine  e  at  the  end  of  the 
line  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  (donne1).  In  that  case  it 
receives  no  syllabic  value,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  count  in  the  measure,  yet  those  feminine 

1  The  e  mute  at  the  end  of  a  line,  as  in  its  two  other  positions,  is 
invariably  pronounced  fully  as  eit  in  singing : 

A-la-pa-/««-clar-te-de-Pas-treM-de-la-nuit, 

Sa-lut-,  de-meu-re«-chas-te-et-pu-r<?tt 
Ou-se-de-vi-n£«-la-pre-sen-c«<  .  .  . 
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endings  preceded  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  the  line 
differ  in  pronunciation  from  analogous  masculine  ones  (e.  g. 
cruelle  from  cruel,  mere  from  mer,  enferre  from  en/er)  by 
a  light  stress  by  means  of  which  the  voice,  rising  and  then 
descending  till  it  gradually  fades  away,  is  made  to  dwell 
slightly  longer  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  feminine  termina¬ 
tion.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  but  sensible  to  the  ear 
of  any  Frenchman,  or  for  that  of  any  person  with  a  musical 
ear.  Writing  to  the  Italian  Deodati  (Jan.  24,  1761)  Voltaire 
says:  ‘Umpire,’  ‘  couronne,’  ‘  diademe,’  ‘ flamme ,’  ‘  tendresse’ 
‘  victoire  ’ ;  tou/es  ces  de'sinences  heureuses  laissent  dans  /’ oreille 
un  son  qui  subsiste  encore  apres  le  mot  prononce',  comme  un 
clavecin  qui  re'sonne  quand  les  doigls  ne  frappent  plus  les 
touches.  Accordingly  the  attempts  of  a  few  modern  poets 
who  have  taken  the  liberty  of  riming  together  feminine 
and  masculine  rimes  is  indefensible  in  so  far  at  all  events 
as  those  feminine  endings  preceded  by  a  consonant  are 
concerned.  Thdodore  de  Banville  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  set  this  bad  example  in  the  Stalactites 1  (1844)  : 

Tombez  dans  mon  coeur,  souvenirs  confiis, 

Du  haut  des  branches  touffues  ! 

Oh !  parlez-moi  d’elle,  antres  et  rochers, 

Retraites  a  tous  cachtes  ! 

Parlez,  parlez  d’elle,  6  sentiers  Jleuris ! 

Bois,  ruisseaux,  vertes  prairies ! 

O  charmes  amers  !  dans  ce  frais  decor 
Elle  m’apparait  encore. 

C’est  elle,  6  mon  cceur !  sur  ces  gazons  verts, 

Au  milieu  des  primeveres  ! 

Je  vois  s’envoler  ses  fins  cheveux  d'or 
Au  zephyr  qui  les  adore, 

Et  notre  amandier  couvre  son  beau  cou 
Des  blanches  fleurs  qu’il  secoue  !  &c. 

Examples  of  such  rimes  are  also  found  in  Catulle  Mendks 
(b.  1840),  and  later  in  several  of  the  Symbolists  : 

Et  void  venir  La  Ramte 

Sacrant  en  bon  soldat  du  Rot, 

Sous  son  habit  blanc  mal  fame, 

Son  cceur  ne  se  tient  pas  de  joie. 

(Paul  Verlaine,  Choix  de  Polsies,  p.  120.) 

3.  With  regard  to  the  feminine  e  supported  by  a  consonant 

1  P-  71. 
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in  the  body  of  the  line  and  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  word 
before  a  consonant  or  h  aspirate,  the  matter  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  and  one  on  which  all  authorities  are  not 
agreed.  As  a  general  rule  in  reading  verse,  the  tendency  is 
not  to  give  them,  as  for  the  e  mute  at  the  end  of  the  line,  any 
syllabic  value,  but  to  indicate  their  existence  to  the  ear  by 
a  slight  pause  on  the  preceding  syllable.  If,  however,  two  or 
more  consonants  precede  the  e,  it  is  usual  to  give  the  e  a  dis¬ 
tinct  though  rapid  pronunciation,  like  that  of  short  eu ,  more 
especially  if  the  two  preceding  consonants  consist  of  a  mute 
and  a  liquid,  in  such  words,  for  example,  as  prendre,  votre, 
horrible,  vaincre,  oncle,  ombre ,  temple,  &c.  The  reason  for 
this  is  evident :  if  the  feminine  e  did  not  receive  syllabic  value 
in  such  cases,  heavy  groups  of  consonants,  very  awkward  to 
utter,  would  result. 

The  feminine  e  invariably  counts  as  a  syllable  in  pronun¬ 
ciation  when  it  separates  two  identical  consonants  in  two 
different  words  in  such  successions  as  il  recommence’  ses 
cris,  une  violence’  tempete,  respect-'e’  ta  mere,  &c. : 

Mai-tra?  renard,  par  l’odeur  all^che.  (Lafontaine.) 

Yax-leu-lm  sans  effroi :  lui  seul  pent  te  comprendre. 

(Lamartine.) 

Entraine  le  plus  fort,  trou-bleii  le  plus  hardi. 

(Sully-Prudhomme. ) 

It  is  also  clearly  audible  in  cases  of  liaison : 

Tu  sembles  une  femme  enfermee  en  un  lys  (V.  Hugo.) 
should  be  read : 

Tu-sem-^zir-zun’-fem’-en-fer-me’-en-un-lys  ; 

and  invariably  receives  the  syllabic  pronunciation  in  mono¬ 
syllabic  atonic  words  such  as  que,  ne,je,  te,  &c. 

Excepting  the  last  three  cases,  to  which  few  exceptions 
will  be  found,  no  rigid  rule  can  be  laid  down,  where  so  much 
depends  on  subjective  conception.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  in  a  general  way,  the  more  familiar  the  piece,  the  fewer 
feminine  e’s  will  be  heard. 

In  the  following  poem 1  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  according  to 
his  own  rendering,  all  the  feminine  e’s  in  the  body  of  the  line 

1  Cf.  p.  149  of  Koschwitz’s  Les  Farters  Parisiens — phonetic  tran¬ 
scripts  of  readings  by  famous  contemporary  Frenchmen. 
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after  a  consonant  and  before  another  consonant  or  h  aspirate 
have  syllabic  value.  This  treatment  is  in  keeping  with  the 
slow,  rich,  and  voluptuous  tone  of  the  whole  : 

Au  tintement  deu  l’eau  dans  les  porphy reu{s)  roux 
Les  rosiers  deu  l’lran  m eleu(iit)  leurs  frais  murmures, 

Et  les  ramiers  reveurs  leur  roucoulement  doux, 

Tandis  queu  l’oiseau  grele  et  leu  frelon  jaloux, 

Sifflant  et  bonrdonnant,  mor deu(nt)  les  fi gueu(s)  mures, 

Les  rosiers  deu  l’lran  mcleu(nt)  leurs  frais  murmures 
Au  tintement  deu  l’eau  dans  les  porphy reu(s)  roux. 

Sous  les  treillis  d’argent  deu  la  verandah  close, 

Dans  l’air  tiede,  embaume  deu  l’odeur  des  jasmins, 

Oil  la  splendeur  du  jour  darde  une  fibcheu  rose, 

La  Persa neu  royale,  immobi leu,  repose, 

Derriera*  son  col  brun  croisant  ses  belAwfr)  mains, 

Dans  Pair  tiede,  embaume  deu  l’odeur  des  jasmins, 

Sous  les  treillis  d’argent  deu  la  verandah  close  .  .  . 

In  the  following  strophes  of  Le  Lever  du  So/eil1,  as  read 
by  Sully-Prudhomme,  although  in  compensation  the  preceding 
vowel  was  invariably  dwelt  upon  and  thereby  lengthened, 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  feminine  e’s  did  not  receive  syllabic 
value  : 

Llamboyant,  invisible  a  fo xceu  deu  splendeur, 

II  est  per(is)  des  bles,  qui  sont  per(«)  des  races, 

Mais  ii  neu  ^tewpleu  point  son  immeniw  rondeur 
D’un  troupeau  deu  mortels  turbulents  et  voraces. 

Parmi  les  glob(Ar)  noirs  qu’il  empourpre  et  conduit 
Aux  blem(«)  profondeurs  queu  l’air  14ger  fait  bleues, 

La  terr(tf)  lui  soumet  la  courdeu  qu’el/«<  suit 
Et  cher cheu  sa  caresse  a  d’innombra/i/tfz^e.r)  lieues. 

Sur  son  ax(e)  qui  vibre  et  tourne,  elle  offre  au  jour 
Son  epaisseur  enorme  et  sa  iaceu  vivante, 

Et  les  champs  et  les  mers  y  vien neu(nl)  tour  a  tour 
Se  teindr(e)  d’une  aurore  etemelle  et  mouvante,  &c. 

If  a  passage  of  Moliere’s  Sganarelle 2,  as  read  by  M.  Got  of 
the  The'atre  Franqais,  is  examined,  it  will  be  at  once  noticed, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  piece  and  passage,  that  the 
feminine  e  not  only  nearly  always  disappears,  but  does  so 
even  without  lengthening  the  vowel  coming  before  it : 

Pes teii  soit  qui  premier  trouva  l’invention 
Deu  s’affliger  l’esprit  deti  cett(^)  vision, 

Et  d’attacher  l’honneur  deu  Phomm(/)  leu  plus  sage 
Aux  chos(&f)  queu  peut  faire  un(<r)  fcmm(e)  volage ! 

1  Koschwitz,  Les  Par  levs  Parisiens,  p.  143. 

Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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Puisqu’on  tient,  a  bon  droit,  tout  crim(«)  personnel, 

Queu  fait  la  notre  honneur  pour  etr(«)  criminel  ? 

Des  actions  d’autrui  l’on  nous  donn(e)  leu  blame : 

Si  nos  femm««(.r)  sans  nous  ont  un  commerce  infame, 

11  faut  queu  tout  leu  mal  tomb(«)  sur  xiotreu  dos  : 

E11(«j)  font  la  sottise,  et  nous  somm(er)  les  sots,  &c. 

4.  As  for  the  feminine  e  between  two  consonants  in  the 
body  of  a  word  ( serai ',  ornement ,  &c.),  it  is  in  all  cases  pro¬ 
nounced  with  syllabic  value  (seurai,  orneument )  in  poetry. 

VIII.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  methods  followed  by 
French  prosody  for  the  counting  of  the  feminine  e  in  verse 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  present  pronunciation  even  of 
cultured  society,  in  which  the  feminine  e  has  really  become 
a  mute  e,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  it  serves  to  prevent 
an  ugly  and  heavy  conglomeration  of  consonants.  Already 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the  feminine  e  after  a  con¬ 
sonant  or  vowel  was  only  faintly  audible.  Beza 1,  for  example, 
says  :  Galli  . .  .  e  foemineum  propter  imbecillam  et  vix  sonoram 
vocem  appellant.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  grammarian 
Mourgues 2  (1685)  observes:  On  prononce  ‘  homme,’  ‘utile,’ 
‘  rare  ’  a  peu  pres  de  meme  que  si  ton  e'crivait  ‘  horn ,’  ‘  util’, 
‘ rar’.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  become  absolutely 
silent.  This  is  apparent  from  what  D’Olivet3  (1736)  says: 
Nous  ecrivons  ‘  David  ’  et  ‘  avide,’  un  ‘  bal  ’  et  une  ‘  ballet  un 
1  aspic’  et  une  ‘ piquet  &  ‘  sommeil’  et  il  ‘  sommeille,’  ‘  mortel'  et 
‘  mortellet  1  caduc  ’  et  ‘  caduque un  ‘ froc  ’  et  il  ‘  croquet  &qc. 
Jamais  un  aveugle  de  naissance  ne  soupqonnerait  qu’il  y  eut  une 
orthographe  dijfe'rente  pour  ces  dernieres  syllabes,  dont  la  de¬ 
sinence  est  absolument  la  meme.  The  same  applies  to  the  mute 
e  between  two  consonants  in  the  body  of  a  vrord.  Although 
it  is  preserved  in  spelling  in  most  cases,  it  is  only  heard  after 
certain  groups  of  consonants  :  bretelle ,  crevette ,  frelon ,  entre- 
tenir ,  tristement,  &c.  Traces  of  the  syncope  of  e  in  this 
position  already  appear  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  com¬ 
plete  already  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thus  Oudin  (1633)  teaches  that  the  feminine  e  au  milieu  des 
mots  se  mange  tout  a  fait .  .  .  ‘dmander,’  ‘  l foil’,  1  dvani,’  ‘  achter,’ 
‘  cla,’  ‘  rnomt  ‘  tnezt  tqc. 

But,  say  the  apologists  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  if  the 
standard  of  present  pronunciation  were  applied  to  the  reading 


1  De  Francicae  linguae  recta  pronuntiatione ,  ed.  Tobler,  p.  14. 
3  C.  Thurot,  i.  p.  1 71.  3  Ibid. 
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of  verse,  many  apparently  excellent  lines  for  the  eye  would 
be  crippled  for  the  ear.  For  example,  the  Alexandrine  line 
quoted  above : 

Quel-leu-on-teu-pour-moi-quel-tri-om-pheu-pour-lui, 

instead  of  having  twelve  syllables  would  only  have  ten : 

Quel-leu-ont’-pour-moi-quel-tri-omph’-pour-lui. 

This  is  a  reasonable  enough  objection,  as  applied  to  the 
poetry  of  the  classical  period  and  a  fortiori  of  earlier  times, 
when  the  pronunciation  of  feminine  e  was  a  reality,  and 
a  valid  one  as  applied  even  to  all  poetry  which  has  been 
written  since  according  to  those  rules,  if  it  is  to  lose  none  of 
its  rhythm,  although  it  has  been  seen  that  modern  poets 
themselves  not  infrequently  infringe  these  rules  in  the  reading 
of  their  own  verse.  What  is  truly  incomprehensible  is  that 
modern  poets  have  not  yet  dared  to  traverse  rules  set  up 
centuries  ago,  and  measure  their  verses  according  to  the 
existing  pronunciation.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  history  of  French  versification  that  the  attitude  of  French 
poets  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  feminine  e  is  not  an 
isolated  example,  and  that  their  ultra-conservatism  in  failing 
to  keep  pace  with  the  evolution  of  the  language  is  responsible 
for  the  most  flagrant  absurdities. 

IX.  A  few  of  the  Symbolists,  Jules  Laforgue  (1860-87) 
in  his  Derniers  Vers,  and  Gustave  Kahn  (b.  1859)  in  the 
Livre  d' Images,  have  occasionally  ignored  the  feminine  e  in 
the  body  of  the  line,  sometimes  indicating  its  omission  by  an 
apostrophe,  sometimes  not : 

La  Justice  en  pesa  la  tet(Y)  dans  sa  balance.  (Kahn  1.) 

N’embaum’  plus  la  verveine.  (Laforgue,  Pots.  Compl. ,  p.  50.) 

But  neither  their  talent  nor  their  influence  was  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  reform,  and  their  example  has  found  no  fol¬ 
lowers  among  contemporary  leading  poets,  such  as  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  Sully-Prudhomme,  &c. 

The  poets  of  the  P16iade  occasionally  took  the  same 
liberty,  which  goes  to  prove  that  even  then  the  feminine  e  in 
that  position  was  only  faintly  audible  : 

Et  la  fus&  ardent'  siffler  meme  par  l’air. 

(Du  Bellay,  (Euvres  Choisies,  p.  192.) 

1  A.  van  Bever  et  P.  Leautaud,  Poetes  d'Aujourd'hui,  p.  107. 
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More  especially  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun  elle : 

J’apporte  a  Cornelie,  a  fin  qu 'ell'  les  devale 
Avecques  ses  ayeulx  en  la  tombe  fatale. 

(Gamier,  Cornilie ,  1.  849.) 

They  also  not  infrequently  omitted  the  feminine  e  in  the 
body  of  a  word  between  two  consonants 1 : 

Je  te  don' ray,  pour  te  servir  de  page, 

Le  jeu  mignard  qui  te  ressemble  d’age. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  189.) 

X.  In  popular  poetry,  whether  real  Volkslied  or  not, 
the  verses  are  measured  in  exact  correspondence  with 
popular  speech,  which  elides  the  feminine  e  in  cases  where 
it  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation  of  cultured  society,  as  in 
this  strophe  from  a  song  of  D^saugier  (1772-1827) : 

D’un’  bell’  robe  en  soirie, 

C’  jour-la,  j’  veux  te  r’vetir; 

Mais  d’  peur  qu’ell’  n’  soit  fletrie, 

N’  faut  sauter  ni  courir  .  .  . 

Ah !  qu’  t’  auras  d’  plaisir, 

Marie, 

Ah !  qu’  t’  auras  d’  plaisir !  &c. 

( Chansons  et  Poesies  Diverses,  ii.  p.  249.) 

Many  other  examples  occur  in  the  songs  of  Ddsaugier  and 
also  in  those  of  B^ranger,  the  most  famous  of  French 
chansonniers.  The  first  strophe  of  the  latter’s  La  Bouque- 
tiere  el  le  Croque-mort  will  serve  as  an  additional  example : 

Je  n’  suis  qu’un’  bouqu’tiere  et  j’  n’ai  rien ; 

Mais  d’  vos  soupirs  j’  me  lasse, 

Monsieur  1’  croqu’  mort,  car  il  faut  bien 
Vous  dir’  vot’  nom-z  en  face. 

Quoique  j’  sois-t  un  esprit  fort, 

Non,  je  n’  veux  point  d’un  croqu’  mort. 

Encor  jeune  et  jolie, 

Moi,  j’  vends  rosiers,  lis  et  jasmins, 

Et  n’  me  sens  point  1’envie 
De  passer  par  vos  mains. 

( CEuvres  Completes ,  i.  p.  230.) 

Sometimes  also  other  unaccented  vowels  are  neglected  in 
popular  poetry,  as  in  the  Wedding  Song  beginning  with  the 
words : 


1  Cf.  Ronsard,  Art  Poetique  ( CEuvres ,  vii.  p.  328). 
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Vous  v’s  et’  encharge’  d’un  mari, 

Et  d’un  mari,  c’est  un’  grand’  charg’. 

Au  soire,  qnand  i  s’y  rendra, 

I  v’dra  trouver  son  pot  bouilli, 

I  v’dra  trouver  sa  soup’  trempe’,  &C.1 

XI.  Mute  e,  following  on  an  accented  vowel,  cannot  count 
as  a  syllable  in  the  body  of  the  verse,  nor  form  a  diphthong 
with  the  preceding  vowel.  It  must  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  be  elided,  or  at  the  end  of  the  line : 

Rome  entiere  noye(«)  au  sang  de  ses  enfans.  (Corneille.) 

Dans  les  bois,  la  clairiere  inconnu(£)  et  muette.  (V.  Hugo.) 

L’etude  de  sa  vi(«)  est  d’en  cacher  le  fond.  (A.  de  Musset.) 

Mais  sans  argent  l’honneur  n’est  qu’une  maladi(<?).  (Racine.) 

11  faut  la  saluer,  la  sinistre  joume(«).  (A.  de  Musset.) 

It  follows  that  words  in  which  the  e  mute  is  followed  by  -j 
or  -nt  [joie-s,joue-nt,  &c.)  can  only  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  since  elision  is  impossible  : 

L’Espagnol  a  blesse  l’aigle  des  Asturi(«).  (A.  de  Vigny.) 

Leur  courage  renait,  les  princes  les  ralli(<r»/).  (Corneille.) 

Consequently  such  common  combinations  as  une  e’pe'e  san- 
glante,  des  pense'es  profondes,  une  arme'e  defaite ,  une  vie  mal- 
heureuse,  des  statues  de  marlre ,  &c.,  cannot  be  used  in  French 
poetry. 

In  O.F.  the  endings  -e,  -es,  -ent,  following  an  accented 
vowel,  could  very  well  be  used  in  the  body  of  the  line,  and  in 
that  case  counted  as  a  syllable,  according  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  time,  which  gave  these  feminine  endings  a  distinct 
sound : 

Ki  dune  oist  Munjoi-«  demander.  ( Roland ,  1.  1181.) 

Si  salu -ent  mout  hautement. 

(Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Ivain ,  1.  2331.) 

S’il  la  requeroit, 

Ja  \ee-e  ne  li  seroit.  (Ibid.  11.  685-6.) 

Els  quatre  parti-w  du  monde.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  79.) 

This  was  so  also  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries : 

Pour  nostre  joi-e  mondaine. 

(Eustache  Deschamps,  vii.  p.  151.) 

Tant  cri-£  l’on  Noel  qu’il  vient.  (Villon,  QLuvres,  p.  173.) 

1  Bugeaud,  Chants  et  Chansons  Populaires  des  Provinces  de  t’Ouest, 
Niort,  1866,  ii.  p.  33.  Quoted  by  Tobler,  p.  34. 
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The  feminine  e  after  an  accented  vowel  was  still  audible  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  consequently  could  count  as 
a  syllable : 

Je  porteray  tousjours  livrd-«  blanche. 

(Clement  Marot,  CEuvres ,  p.  34.) 

J’avou-i?  l’avoir  fait  et  je  ne  le  vous  nie. 

(Ba'if,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  218.) 

Un  air  empoisonne  dans  les  ru-«r  puantes.  (Du  Bartas  1.) 

Le  sang  tombant  du  ciel  en  pluy-M  inconnues. 

(Gamier,  Marc  Antoine,  1.  306.) 

Io,  voicy  la  pre-e  verdelette.  (Ronsard,  Pols.  Chois.,  p.  15.) 

Voy -ent  l’estat  du  peuple,  et  oy -ent  par  l’oreille. 

(Ibid.  p.  364.) 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  how¬ 
ever,  it  began  to  lose  in  sonority,  and  in  1565  it  hardly 
seemed  sufficiently  audible  to  Ronsard  to  figure  as  a  syllable 
in  the  body  of  the  line,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  following 
words  in  his  Art  Poe'tique 2 :  Tu  dots  aussi  noter  que  rien 
Pest  si  plaisant  qiiun  carme  bien  fagonne",  bien  tourne',  11071 
entr’ouvert  ny  beant.  Et  pource,  sauf  le  jugement  de  nos 
Aristarques,  tu  dots  osier  la  dernier e  e  fceminine,  taut  des 
vocables  singuliers  que  pluriers,  qui  se  finissent  en  ‘  ce  ’  et 
en  ‘  ces,’  quand  de  fortune  ils  se  rencontrent  au  milieu  de  ton 
vers.  Exemple  des  masculin  plurier :  ‘■Roland  avoit  deux 
espe'es  en  main.’  Ne  sens-tu  pas  que  ces  ‘  deux  espe'es  en  main  ’ 
offensent  la  delicatesse  de  Taureille  ?  et  pource  tu  dot’s  mettre : 
‘ Roland  avoit  deux  espe's  en  main’  ou  autre  chose  semblable. 
Exemple  de  I’e  fceminine  singuliere :  ‘  Conire  Mezance  Enee 
print  sa  pic  quel  Ne  sens-tu  pas  c  online  derechef  ‘  Ene'e  ’ 
sonne  tres-mal  au  milieu  de  ce  vers  ?  pource  tu  mettras : 
‘  Contre  Mezance  Ene’  branla  sa  pic  que’.  Autant  en  est-il 
des  vocables  terminez  en  oue  et  ue,  comme  ‘  roue,’  foue’  ‘ nue ,’ 
‘  venue’  et  mille  autres  qui  doivent  recevoir  syncope  au  milieu 
de  ton  vers.  Si  tu  veux  que  ton  poeme  soit  ensemble  doux  et 
savour eux,  pource  tu  mettras  ‘  rou  ’  foil  ’  ‘  mi ,’  contre  1’ opinion 
de  tous  nos  maitres  qui  riont  de  si  pres  avise'  a  la  perfection  de 
ce  mestier. 

In  spite  of  Ronsard’s  authority,  his  recommendation  to 
apply  syncope  in  such  cases  did  not  meet  with  much 
approval,  and  as  in  the  meantime  the  feminine  e  after  an 

1  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  275. 
a  Cf.  CEuvres,  vii.  pp.  327-8. 
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accented  vowel  had  become  quite  mute,  the  present  rule  was 
set  up.  In  his  Commentaire  sur  Desportes  (1609)  a  propos 
of  Desportes’  line : 

Ceux  qui  voy -ent  comment  ce  mat  me  met  an  bas, 

Malherbe  remarks:  ‘  Voyent’  se  prononce  en  une  syllabe, 
voila  pourquoi  il  ne  faut  pas  le  meitre  dans  le  vers  h  And 
the  year  after,  Deimier  (1570-1620),  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  theorist  of  Malherbe’s  school,  expresses  himself 
as  follows  on  this  point :  C' est  ainsi  aussi  que  c  est  la  reigle 
des  bons  Po'eles,  de  ne  faire  jamais  snivre  deux  voyelles,  si  la 
derniere  du  verbe  oh  elles  sonl,  estant  feminine,  ri est  emportee 
d'une  autre  qui  la  suicf1.  A  few  examples,  however,  of  the 
old  treatment  still  occur  in  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century : 

Lors  que  nos  ennemis  nous  vou -ent  a  la  mort. 

(Montchrestien,  Tragedies,  Aman,  p.  259.) 

S’assi-£«/  en  prelats  les  premiers  a  vos  tables. 

(Rdgnier,  Satire  ii.  p.  14.) 

Ne  tyrannisons  point  d’envi-e  nostre  vie. 

(A.  d’Aubigne,  Miser es,  1.  1265.) 

They  become  rare  in  the  works  of  the  classicists,  and  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  isolated  exceptions  due  to  carelessness. 
Corneille,  having  written  primitively  : 

Le  droit  de  l’epee 

Justify  Cesar  et  condamne  I'ompee,  (Pompte,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.) 
changed  the  line,  in  the  1660  edition,  to: 

Justifiant  Cesar  a  condamne  Pompee. 

Despite  this  correction  a  few  cases  of  the  old  treatment  are 
found  in  some  of  his  other  works  : 

On  leur  fait  admirer  les  bai-«  qu’on  leur  donne. 

( Menteur ,  Act  i.  Sc.  6.) 

Comme  toutes  les  deux  jou -ent  leurs  personnages. 

( Suite  du  Menlear,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3.) 

A  larger  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  Moliere  : 

Anselme,  mon  mignon,  cri  e-t-elle  a  toute  heure. 

( L’Pttourdi ,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.) 

1  (Euvres,  iv.  p.  291. 

2  L' Acadimie  de  i Art  Poetique  Francois,  par  le  Sieur  de  Deimier, 
Paris,  1610,  p.  50. 
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Mais  elle  bat  ses  gens  et  ne  les  pay-<;  point. 

{Le  Misanthrope,  Act  iii.  Sc.  5.) 
La  parti-«  brutale  alors  veut  prendre  empire. 

{Dipit  Amoureux ,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.) 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  feminine  e  after  an 
accented  vowel  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
line,  without  being  taken  into  account  in  the  measure  : 

Et  vendoit  vessi(«r)  pour  lanternes.  (Villon,  CEtivres,  p.  70.) 

D’estre  ayme(<r)  d’un  tel  dorelot. 

(Roger  de  Collerye,  (Euvres,  p.  64.) 

Et  qui  levant  la  veu(y)  trop  haute.  (Baif,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  314.) 

Once  in  Moliere  : 

A  la  queu(<;)  de  nos  chiens,  moi  seul  avec  Drecar. 

(Les  Fdcheux,  1.  542.) 

Since  Malherbe’s  time  neither  the  old  treatment  of  e  nor 
the  one  just  described  has  been  tolerated.  Of  late  years 
the  Symbolists  have  reintroduced  the  second.  Frequent 
examples  are  found  in  their  works  of  -es  or  -ent  after  an 
accented  vowel  in  the  body  of  the  verse,  but  suppressed  in 
the  measure,  more  especially  in  Jules  Laforgue’s  verse : 

Ah !  nud(«)  accouru(«)  des  cotes  de  la  Manche. 

(Pods.  Compl.,  p.  235.) 

Les  moineaux  des  vieux  toits  pepi (ent')  a  ma  fenetre. 

(Ibid.  p.  35.) 

Other  poets  of  the  same  group,  more  especially  Jean  Mor^as, 
have  revived  the  treatment  that  Ronsard  had  recommended 
in  the  Art  Poetique  : 

Qui  a  le  coeur  couard,  nP  d’une  faible  mere. 

{Pot sics,  p.  152.) 

Sous  le  beau  teint  des  fleurs  rout's  en  sertissures. 

(Ibid.  p.  180.) 

This  procedure  is  reasonable  enough 1,  as  indeed  is  any  that 
makes  the  free  insertion  of  such  words  possible  in  the  body 
of  the  line,  but  it  has  found  no  support  outside  the  school  of 
the  Symbolists. 

1  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  absurd  to  count  the  ‘ e'  now — also  in 
imitation  of  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  : 

Ainsi  que  tu  le  fais,  6  dore-fi  Provence. 

(Moreas,  Poesies ,  p.  178.) 
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XII.  However,  since  Malherbe,  the  termination  -aient  of 
the  imperfect  indicative  and  conditional  tenses,  and  the  forms 
aient,  soient  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  avoir  and  etre 
respectively,  are  invariably  monosyllabic,  and  admitted  in  the 
body  of  the  verse  L  At  the  end  of  the  line  they  are  counted 
as  masculine  rimes. 

Que  les  bords  soient  semez  de  mille  belles  fleurs. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  32.) 

Quelques  prix  glorieux  qui  me  soient  proposes. 

(Racine,  Iphigdnie,  Act  iv.  Sc.  8.) 

Les  destins  n’ont  jamais  de  faveurs  qui  soient  pures. 

(A.  Chenier,  Podsies,  p.  7.) 

Soient  contents  d’etre  cuits  tout  vivants  dans  des  fours. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ldgende  des  Sidcles,  iv.  p.  176-) 

Je  rougis  que  mes  yeux  aient  pu  te  meconnaitre. 

(A.  Chdnier,  Podsies,  p.  4 7-) 

Qu’ils  aient  honte  du  moins  de  n’en  pas  plus  sonffrir. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Podsies,  ii.  p.  37.) 

Mes  yeux  ne  voyaient  plus,  je  ne  pouvais  parler. 

(Racine,  Phddre,  Act  i.  Sc.  6.) 

Oil  des  pleurs  souriaient  dans  l’ceil  bleu  des  pervenches. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contempl.,  i.  p.  15.) 

Vos  pleurs  vous  trahir aient,  cachez-les  a  ses  yeux. 

(Racine,  Bajazet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  5.) 

The  extension  of  the  rule  that  governs  the  use  of  aient  and 
soient  to  the  third  person  plural  of  other  verbs  is  a  licence 
which  is  met  with  occasionally  in  nineteenth-century  poets : 

Sophistes  impuissants  qui  ne  croient  qu’en  eux-memes. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pods.  Nouv.,  p.  96.) 

Les  spheres  fuient  et  les  axes  fremissent. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Podsies,  i.  p.  164.) 

Y  voient  par  la  raison  tout  l’azur  balaye.  (Ibid.  iii.  p.  52.) 

XIII.  Mute  e  in  the  body  of  a  word,  following  an  un¬ 
accented  vowel  or  diphthong,  is  neither  pronounced  nor 
reckoned  as  a  syllable  : 

Ma  foi,  sur  l’avenir  bien  fou  qui  se  fi{e)ra. 

(Racine,  Plaideurs,  1.  1.) 

1  They  began  to  be  counted  as  monosyllables  already  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  only  very  exceptionally.  This  treatment  gained  ground 
gradually,  and  was  the  rule  with  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
without  exception  as  regards  the  imperfect  and  conditional,  and  almost 
invariably  as  regards  the  subjunctives  aient  and  soient. 
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Des  _flamboi(e)inenls  passaient  sur  les  faces  des  anges. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgende  des  Sidles,  ii.  p.  117.) 

Jour  qui  terrifi{i)rait  s’il  n’etait  l’espoir  meme. 

(Ibid.  p.  1 16.) 

In  O.  F.  the  e  was  pronounced  in  all  cases,  and  consequently 
counted  in  the  measure  of  the  line  : 

Par  nnm  d’ocire  envei-e-rai  le  mien.  ( Roland ,  1.  43.) 

Dame,  ja  voir  ne  cri-e-rai 
Merci,  ainz  vos  tnerci-e-rai. 

(Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Ivain,  11.  1975-6.) 
Au  plus  quoi-e-ment  que  je  peus. 

(Froissart,  Potsies ,  i.  p.  225.) 

The  e  in  this  position  began  to  get  mute  in  the  fourteenth 
century  already  in  certain  words ;  at  least,  examples  are 
found  in  which  it  is  not  counted  in  the  measure  of  the  line : 

Et  puis  devenray  nonne  et  pri(e)rai  Dieu  merchi. 

(//.  Capet,  1.  4814.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  become  quite  mute.  Lanoue 
(1596)  says1  a  propos  of  reviuement,  cruement ,  &c. :  Ils  sont 
mainienant  protioncez  satis  l’e  avec  im  u  apostrophe.  He  says 
elsewhere:  ‘desfiera’  .  .  .  ‘ priera’  .  .  .  La  concurrence  de  ces 
deux  voyelles  au  milieu  du  mot  en  rendant  la  prononciation 
rude,  on  se  dispense  maintenant  d' en  reirancher  une  et  apo- 
stroplier  I’i  et  dire  ‘  desfi raj  1  prfrai  On  peut  se  servir  de 
Vun  et  de  l' autre.  Nevertheless  the  old  use  of  counting  the  e 
is  still  occasionally  found  in  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

Gay-e-ment  de  son  gre  part  en  gaye  saison. 

(Ba'if,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  160.) 

Even  till  the  seventeenth  century  there  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  treatment  of  -aye-,  which  is  still  used,  by  Molihre 
especially,  in  the  old  way,  probably  on  account  of  the  semi- 
consonantic  nature  of y : 

Fut-ce  mon  propre  frere,  il  me  la  pay-e-roit. 

{L’Etourdi,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4.) 

Mais  je  vous  avou(e)rai  que  cette  gay-e-tt 
Surprend  au  depourvu  toute  ma  fermete. 

{Dow  Garde,  Act  v.  Sc.  6.) 

XIV.  Modern  French  has  proceeded  most  arbitrarily  with 
regard  to  the  spelling  of  those  words  which  contain  a  mute  e 


1  C.  Thurot,  i.  p.  145. 
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after  an  unaccented  vowel  or  diphthong.  It  has  kept  the 
e  mute  in  some  (enrouement,  enjouement,  ralliement ,  crierie, 
tuerie,  &c.),  while  in  others  there  only  exists  the  form  without 
the  e  mute  (agre'ment,  braiment,  e'ternument,  &c.) ;  or  again, 
double  forms  in  some  cases,  one  with  the  mute  e ,  and  the 
other  with  a  circumflex  accent  on  the  preceding  vowel  instead 
( aboiement  and  aboiment ,  denouement  and  de'nournenl ,  payement 
and  paiment ,  remerciement  and  remerciment ,  &c.). 

Poets  sometimes  take  the  liberty  of  extending  the  shorter 
spelling  to  words  which  are  not  accepted  in  that  form  by 
official  orthography,  probably  with  the  idea  of  guiding  the 
eye  and  approximating  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation : 

Et  tandis  qu’ils  jouront,  riront  et  dormiront. 

(V.  Hugo,  Feuilles  d’ Aulomne,  p.  12.) 

J’etendrai  la  doctrine  et  la  deploirai  toute. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Palsies,  ii.  p.  1 7.) 

This  procedure  was  still  more  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  there  was  no  official  spelling : 

Quoy  ?  tiiroy- je  tous  ceux  de  qui  j’ay  deffiance  ? 

(Gamier,  Comllie,  1.  1425.) 

Or  an  apostrophe  was  used  to  indicate  the  omission  of  the  e : 

Pri'roit  qu’un  trait  de  feu  lui  accablast  le  chef. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  367.) 

XV.  When  (excepting  e  mute)  vowels  happen  to  be  con¬ 
tiguous  in  the  body  of  the  word,  the  question  is  to  ascertain 
whether  they  belong  to  different  syllables,  or  to  the  same 
syllable  and  consequently  form  a  diphthong.  The  only  way 
of  arriving  at  a  logical  result  in  this  matter  is  to  set  aside  the 
empiric  methods  of  treatises  on  French  Versification,  and  to 
apply  etymological  principles,  as  was  first  done  by  Tobler. 
The  two  vowels  form  a  diphthong  if  they  are  derived  from : 

(a)  One  single  accented  vowel,  e.  g.  bien  ( bene),fiel  ( fet ), 
fievre  ( febrem ),  hier  ( heri ),  quiert  ( quaerit ),  pied  ( pedem ), 
pierre  (petra),  avoir  (habere),  croire  (cred{e)re),  foi  (/idem), 
mois  (me(n)sem),  voit  (videt),  voile  (vela),  &c. 

(b)  The  combination  of  an  accented  vowel  with y  (i),  e.  g. 
cuir  (corium),foison  (fusionem),  joie  (gaudia),  gloire  (gloria), 
hui  in  aujourd’ hui  (hodie),  poisoti  (polionem),  som  (sunium), 
premier  (primarium),  and  all  the  words  in  which  -ier  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Latin  -arium,  as  also  those  as  have  replaced 
an  older  -er  (-arem)  by  -ier,  e.  g.  sanglier,  pilier,  &c. 
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(c)  The  combination  of  a  vowel  with  a  vocalized  consonant, 
e.g.  e'troit  {s  trie  turn),  fait  {factum), fruit  { fructum ),  huit  { oclo ), 
lait  (lactem),  mieux  {melius),  nuit  {noc/em).  Here  also  may 
be  classed  certain  words  of  German  origin,  in  which  the  w 
has  been  vocalized,  e.  g.  ouais  {weh),  ouest  {west),  marsouin 
{marsivin). 

i.  Exceptions  to  {a):  Hier  {Peri)  in  O. F.  is  properly  in¬ 
variably  monosyllabic : 

Ier  par  matin  devant  la  porte.  ( Roman  de  Renart,  i.  p.  io. ) 

It  was  often  reckoned  as  dissyllabic  during  the  sixteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  since  Racine 
and  Boileau  that  treatment  of  the  word  has  prevailed,  although 
not  always  followed : 

Moindre  estoit  hi-er  nostre  ennuy. 

(Gamier,  Marc- Antoine,  1.  234.) 

Je  l’observais  hi-er,  et  je  voyais  ses  yeux. 

(Racine,  Athalie,  Act  i.  Sc.  r.) 

Le  cesar  d’aujourd’hui  heurtait  celui  d 'hi-er. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Sticks,  i.  p.  192.) 

Tu  crois  done  en  ce  Dieu  que  tu  niais  hi-er  ? 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Po'emes  Tragiques,  p.  52.) 

Tous  les  vaincus  d’ hi-er  n’ont  pas  l’air  soucieux. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Poisies,  ii.  p.  269.) 

But: 

Hier  dans  sa  belle  humeur  elle  entretint  Valere. 

(Corneille,  Horace,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.) 

Puisque  ce  n’est  que  d 'hier  que  vous  m’en  fites  part. 

(Moliere,  Ecole  des  Maris,  Act  ii.  Sc.  9.) 

Hier  encor  j’empochais  une  prime  d’un  franc. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ch&timents,  p.  105.) 

Lierre  {hed{e)ram  +  the  article),  which  has  now  correctly 
resumed  its  diphthong,  was  treated  contrary  to  the  rule  by 
the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

Un  grand  chesne  je  vy  embrasse  de  li-erre. 

(Ba'if,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  213.) 

Je  plante  mon  li-erre  au  pied  de  tes  lauriers. 

(Regnier,  Sat.  i.  p.  8.) 

But  in  modern  poets : 

Une  eglise  des  champs  que  le  lierre  verdit. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  ii.  p.  261.) 

The  word  miel  {mel),  which  according  to  its  derivation 
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should  only  have  one  syllable,  was  occasionally  used  in  a  dis¬ 
syllabic  form  in  the  verb  emmieller  by  a  few  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Emmi-ella  les  graces  immortelles. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  2.) 

Que  la  mouche  du  Grec  leurs  levres  emmi-elle. 

(Regnier,  Sat.  ix.  p.  69.) 

But  also  regularly  in  the  same  poets : 

O  muse,  je  t’invoque,  emmielle  moy  le  bee. 

(Regnier,  Sat.  x.  p.  Si.) 

Un  parler  emmielle  de  sa  levre  coulait. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  7-) 

2.  Exceptions  to  (b) :  The  i  and  e  of  ie  (from  a  +  i)  are 
distinct  if  ie  is  preceded  by  a  mute  +  a  liquid  ( c ,  /,  p,  g,  d,  b, 
f,v  +  loxr) : 

O  travailleur  robuste,  ouvri-er  demi-nu. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ch&timents,  p.  24.) 

Deux  grands  levri-ers  blancs,  couches  sur  le  tapis. 

(Gautier,  Poesies  Completes,  i.  p.  166.) 

Vois  les  hauts  peupli-ers  penebent  leurs  tetes  sombres. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Potsies,  i.  p.  212.) 

This  was  not  so  in  0.  F. : 

E  uns  levriers  apres  li  vint.  (Marie  de  France,  Lais,  p.  109.) 

Or  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  : 

Comme  un  sanglier  qui  se  souille  en  sa  bauge.  (Passerat1.) 

D’un  trait  menr trier  empourpre  de  son  sang. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  8.) 
Du  baudrier  qu’il  portoit  les  attache  a  son  char. 

(Montchrestien,  Tragtdies,  Hector,  p.  65.) 

The  modern  scanning  of  ie  preceded  by  muia  cum  liquida 
in  such  words  was  largely  due  to  Corneille,  who  had  written 
in  Le  Cid  (1636)  : 

11  est  juste,  grand  roi,  qu’un  meurtri-er  perisse. 

(Act  ii.  Sc.  8.) 

The  Academy  protested  in  the  Sejitiments  sur  ie  Cid 2  (1637) : 

1  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  291. 

2  Corneille,  CEuvres,  xii.  p.  492. 
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Ce  mot  de  ‘  meur trier,’  qu’il  re'pete  souvent,  le  faisani  de  trots 
syllabes,  nest  que  de  deux,  but,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Richelieu  and  the  poets  he  patronized,  Corneille’s  view  pre¬ 
vailed1,  and  has  since  been  maintained. 

The  rule  is  even  followed  in  those  words  the  ie  of  which  is 
derived  from  a  single  Latin  vowel : 

Sentit  ses  vieux  gri-ejs  soudain  renouveles. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Polsies,  ii.  p.  282.) 

But  not  before  the  seventeenth  century  : 

En  brief  tenz  l’a  a  Diex  offerte.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  87.) 

Dont  tant  de  maulx  et  griefz  j’avoye. 

(Villon,  (Euvres,  p.  69.) 

Or,  pour  la  brievetd  de  nos  jours,  nos  devons 
Laisser  un  souvenir  le  plus  long  que  pouvons. 

(Ba'if,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  6.) 

It  is  probably  the  muta  cum  liquida  which  is  responsible 
for  the  modern  scansion  of  groin  ( grunnium ) : 

Ces  diacres !  ces  bedeaux  dont  le  gro-in  renifle. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  41.) 

And  also  sometimes  of  truie  ( troja ),  of  which  the  ui  is  in¬ 
variably  a  diphthong  in  Old  and  Middle  French  : 

Rome  etait  la  tru-ie  enorme  qui  se  vautre. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ldgende  des  Siicles,  ii.  p.  69.) 

But :  ^ 

Ce  n’est  pas  jornee  de  truie.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  1 1 7.) 

Ce  qui  fut  aux  truyes,  je  tiens 

Qu’il  doit  de  droit  estre  aux  pourceaulx. 

(Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  137.) 

3.  Exceptions  to  (c):  The  word  bruit  ( brugtum )  is  always 
monosyllabic  in  O.  F.,  and  the  ui  of  bruire  also  forms  a  diph¬ 
thong  : 

1  Cf.  Les  Poesies  de  Malherbe ,  avec  les  observations  de  Mdnage  (1689), 
p.  250  :  Notre  poesie  a  cette  obligation,  avec  plusieurs  autres,  d  M.  Cor¬ 
neille,  qui,  dans  sa  tragi-comddie  du  Cid,  a  os£  le  premier faire  ‘  meur  trier  ’ 
de  trois  syllabes.  .  .  .  Je  sais  bien  qu'il  a  £t£  repris  par  messieurs  de 
V Acadimie.  .  .  .  Alais  le  temps  a  fait  voir  que  pa  £t£  injustement,  et 
qu'on  devait  le  louer  de  cette  nouveauti,  au  lieu  de  Ven  bl&mer.  Car, 
comme  je  viens  de  dire,  son  opinion  a  privalu :  et  tons  les  nouveaux 
poites  g(n£ralement  en  usent  de  la  sorte.  Je  suis  un  des  premiers  qui  ait 
imiti  en  cela  M.  Corneille,  ay  ant  reinarque  que  les  dames  et  les  cavaliers 
s'arretaient,  comme  dun  mauvais  pas,  d  ces  mots  de  ‘  meurtrier,'  ‘  sanglier,’ 
‘  bouclier,'  ‘  peuplierj  et  qu'ils  avaient  peine  d  les  prononcer. 
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Grant  parole  en  font  et  grant  bruit.  ( Roman  d’Enias,  1.  792.) 

Refet  sovent  le  mortier  bruire.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  153.) 

Similarly  in  the  sixteenth  century  : 

Que  ce  mordant  que  l’on  oyt  si  fort  bruyre. 

(Marot,  CEuvres ,  p.  361.) 

In  Modern  French  the  substantive  bruit  is  also  mono¬ 
syllabic,  but  in  bruire  and  its  derivatives  the  u  and  i  are  kept 
distinct : 

L’aigu  bru-issement  des  ruches  naturelles. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Bern.  Point.,  p.  72.) 

On  entend  cette  chair  petiller  et  bru-ire. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  182.) 

Yeuse  (probably  a  provincial  form,  from  ilicem)  is  uncertain. 
Since  it  is  derived  from  ilicem ,  the  normal  scanning  should 
be yeu-se,  bvtty-euse  occurs  much  more  frequently: 

Parfois  tu  viens,  muette  et  grave,  sous  I'y-euse 
T’asseoir.  (V.  Hugo,  Ligende  des  Steeles,  iii.  p.  195.) 

Sous  le  dome  touffu  des  epaisses  y-euses. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Ant.,  p.  128.) 


Of  those  German  words  in  French  in  which  the  w  has  been 
vocalized,  ouais  invariably  follows  the  rule  and  is  consequently 
monosyllabic : 

Ouais !  quel  est  done  le  trouble  ou  je  vous  vois  paraitre. 

(Moliere,  Misanthrope,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3.) 

Ouais !  vous  vous  interessez  bien  pour  lui. 

(La  Fontaine,  vii.  p.  452.) 


Ones/  is  also  generally  monosyllabic,  although  occasionally 
dissyllabic : 


But : 


Au  large  flot  de  Test  le  flot  de  I’ouest  succede. 

(A.  de  Vigny,  Destinies,  p.  145.) 


De  Test  et  de  l'ou-est,  du  nord  et  du  midi 
L’essaim  des  noirs  corbeaux  se  dirige  agrandi. 

(Gautier,  Poisies  Computes,  i.  p.  75.) 

Suisse  is  scanned  suisse  invariably : 


II  m’avait  fait  venir  d’Amiens  pour  etre  Suisse. 

(Racine,  Plaideurs,  1.  4.) 

Quantifies  peuples  liront  et  s’embrasseront  tous, 

La  Suisse  sera  douce  au  milieu  des  plus  doux. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgende  des  Siicles,  iii.  p.  84.) 
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In  the  words  Edouard ,  ouate,  and  Souabe,  the  ou  is  gene¬ 
rally  kept  distinct  from  the  a  : 

Cruel  comme  Beauclerc,  ou  bon  comme  Edou-ard. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgendt  des  Slides,  ii.  p.  no.) 

Ou  sur  l'ou-ate  molle  eclate  le  tabis. 

(Boileau,  Lutrin,  iv.  1.  45.) 

Que,  jadis,  le  Cesar  Sou-abe  a  barbe  rousse. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Trag.,  p.  113.) 

But : 

Ils  sont  en  duate\  ils  font  comme  un  ciel  nuageux. 

(De  Banville,  Les  Exiles ,  p.  106.) 

Suede  and  Cornouaille  are  doubtful,  the  first  being  generally 

^  - - n 

scanned  Suede  and  the  latter  Cornouaille,  as  in  the  following 
line  of  Brizeux : 

Et  la  Cornouaille  envoie  ici  tous  ses  cantons 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  in  O.  F.  the  word 
marsouin  was  of  three  syllables : 

Les  dents  du  villain  marsou-in.  (. Patelin ,  1.  429.) 

Modern  poets  still  often  use  it  with  that  scansion : 

Marsou-ins,  souffleurs,  tout  a  fui. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Polm.  Barb.,  p.  181.) 

XVI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  successive  vowels  belong 
to  two  different  syllables : 

(a)  When  they  were  originally  separated  by  a  consonant 
which  has  been  dropped  in  the  passage  from  Latin  to  French, 
e.  g.  ou-ir  ( audire ),  cru-el  (crudelis),  dou-er  (dotare),  jou-er 
(jocare),  and  consequently  also  in  jou-a,jou-ais,jou-ez,jou-ons, 

jou-ant,  lou-er  ( laudare ),  lou-er  (locare ),  li-er  (Jigare),  ni-elle 
(nigella),  pa-ys,  pronounced  peyis  ( pagen-sem ),  and  therefore 
also  in  paysan,  pronounced  pey-san,  vou-er  ( volar e ),  &c.  T o 
this  class  belong  also  those  words  which,  to  a  root  originally 
ending  in  a  vowel,  have  joined  a  suffix  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  e.  g.  alou-ette,  bleu-et,  de'-esse,  fou-et,  girou-elte ,  mou- 
ette,  &c. 

(b)  If  they  immediately  followed  each  other  in  Latin 
This  rule  concerns  mainly  the  so-called  mots  savants,  e.  g 
christi-anisme,  calomni-er,  curi-eux,  du-el,  europe'-en,  facti-on, 
fili-al,  inqui-et,  li-on,  materi-el,  nali-on,  prodigi-eux,  pi-e't/, 

1  Quoted  by  Le  Goffic  and  Thienlin,  p.  32. 
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passi-on ,  pluvi-eux,  po-ele,  ru-ine,  su-ave,  &c.  Dieu,  however, 
is  monosyllabic,  and  ui  in  the  words  lui,  autrui,  celui,  forms 
a  diphthong. 

i.  Exceptions  to  (a):  The  word  abbaye  ( abbatia ),  pro¬ 
nounced  a-be'-i,  is  regular  in  O.  F.  and  in  Modern  French  : 

En  la  vile  ot  line  abe-i-e.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  129.) 

II  n’eut  pas  craint  non  plus  que  sa  faveur  trahie 

Eut  fait  au  cardinal  rayer  son  abba-y-e. 

(A.  de  Musset,  PoCsies  Nouvelles ,  p.  199.) 

The  pronunciation  ab-bay-e  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century  : 

L’autre  dix,  l’autre  cinq,  puis  au  lieu  d’une  abbaye 

Ou  d’une  autre  faveur  lui  donnoit  une  baye. 

(Ronsard,  Pop.  Chois .,  p.  330.) 

Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ou  of  aout  ( augustum )  has  prevailed.  A-ou  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  heard,  but  is  not  found  in  verse,  except  in  this  one 
example  from  Victor  Hugo : 

Et  le  vingt  juin,  le  dix  a-oilt,  le  six  octobre. 

( Contemplations ,  ii.  p.  53.) 

Biais  (bifax)  is  regular  generally,  but  it  is  also  used  as 
a  monosyllable ;  thus  Molihre  treats  the  word  in  the  two 
ways : 

11  faut  voir  maintenant  quel  bi-ais  je  prendrai. 

( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  215.) 

Voyons,  voyons  un  peu  par  quel  biais,  de  quel  air. 

(Ibid.  v.  p.  524.) 

Chouetle  is  usually  scanned  chou-elte  according  to  rule : 

Une  chou-ette  etait  sur  la  porte  clouee. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  164.) 

But  in  the  following  line  of  Victor  Hugo  it  must  be  read 
chouelte : 

Pas  de  corbeau  goulu,  pas  de  loup,  pas  de  cliouette. 

(Le  Roi  s' amuse,  Act  i.  Sc.  4.) 

Douaire 1  is  generally  treated  correctly : 

1  Malherbe  blamed  Desportes  for  making  douaire  of  one  syllable  in 
the  following  line  : 

Bref,  pour  douaire  elle  avait  tout  le  malheur  du  monde. 

(Commentaire,  p.  445,  vol.  iv  of  CEuvres.) 
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Qu’on  pille  son  dou-ciire  a  cette  pauvre  vieille. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgende  des  Site  les,  ii.  p.  230.) 

But  douairiere  is  usually  found: 

J’ai  vu  des  apprentis  se  vendre  a  des  douairiires. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poisies,  p.  133.) 

Et  sur  l’acaddmie,  a'ieule  et  douairiere. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  22.) 

Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  synaeresis  has 
prevailed  in  ecuelle  ( scutellam ) : 

Le  monde  sera  propre  et  net  comme  une  tcuelle. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poisies,  p.  112.) 
Des  icuelles  ou  brute  un  philtre  aux  lueurs  bleues. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgende  des  Siecles,  ii.  p.  180.) 

But  in  O.  F.  and  Middle  French  it  was  invariably  treated 
regularly : 

Mangier  les  fet  en  s' escu-ele.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  290.) 

Qui  vaillant  plat  ny  escu-elle 
N’eut  oncques,  n’ung  brin  de  percil. 

(Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  142.) 

Although faon  ( *faetoneni),flaon  ( *fladonem ), paonlgpavonem), 
and  Laon  ( Lugdunum )  still  preserve  their  etymological  spell¬ 
ing,  they  are  pronounced  fa,fla,pa ,  La,  and  only  count  as 
one  syllable : 

De  ton  faon  dans  tes  fers  lionne  separee. 

(A.  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  459.) 
Des  plateaux  ou  les  paons  ouvrent  leurs  larges  queues. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Siecles,  ii.  p.  1 79-) 

This  was  not  so  in  O.  F. : 

Vit  une  bisse  od  sun  fo-un.  (Marie  de  France,  Lais,  p.  8.) 
Et  ta-ons  poindre  et  maloz  bruire.  ( Ivain ,  1.  1 1 7.) 

The  word  fle’au  {flagellum)  is  regularly  scanned  fle-au, 
according  to  its  derivation  and  pronunciation  : 

Les  fl&aux  avaient  peur  de  la  sainte  nature. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Sihles,  i.  p.  82.) 

It  is  also  regular  in  O.  F. : 

Qui  fla-el ,  qui  baston  d’espine.  ( Roman  de  Renart,  i.  p.  19.) 

But  by  the  side  of  fle'-au,  the  pronunciation  flo  was  not  in¬ 
frequent  in  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century : 
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Comme  les  fleaux  qui  resonnent  en  l’aire. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  194-) 

Allez,  fieatix  de  la  France,  et  les  pestes  da  monde. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  219.) 

In  moelle  ( viedullam ),  poele  ( patellam ),  and  fouet  ( fagum  + 
iturri)  the  dissyllabic  oe  or  oue  became  monosyllabic  under 
the  influence  of  the  pronunciation  we  of  the  group  oi,  which 
was  often  written  oue  or  oe1 2: 

Spectacle  a  vous  figer  la  moelle  dans  les  os. 

(Gautier,  Poesies  Completes,  p.  135.) 
Entre  deux  charbonniers  autonr  d’un  poele  assis. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Polsies ,  p.  342.) 

L’homme  apporte  avec  lui  le  fouet  et  les  entraves. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Poesies ,  i.  p.  243.) 

Les  coups  de  fouet  du  vent  tumultueux  qui  passe. 

(V.  Hugo,  Llgende  des  Siicles,  p.  207.) 

Fou-et  is  occasionally  found  in  modern  poets  : 

Et  les  chevaux  livres  au  vent  qui  les  fou-ette. 

(Coppee,  Olivier,  4.) 

And  mo-elle  once  in  V.  Hugo : 

Vous  dessechez  mes  os  jusque  dans  leur  mo-elle. 

( Cromwell ,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.) 

The  modern  treatment  of  these  words  began  to  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  complete  by 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  century  as  regards  poele  and 
fouet,  but  mo-elle  (or  mou-elle )  is  still  found  in  the  poets  of  the 
PHiade : 

Quand  j’estois  libre,  ains  que  l’amour  cruelle 
Ne  fut  eprise  encore  en  ma  mou-elle. 

(Ronsard,  Pols.  Chois.,  p.  36.) 

But : 

Loin  de  vos  fouets  sanglans,  loin  de  vos  noirs  flambeaux. 

(Garnier,  Porde,  1.  64.) 

Modern  French  has  adopted  the  pronunciation  mwal  and 
pwal,  but  fweF,  which  was  commonly  pronounced  fwat  in 
the  sixteenth  century  : 

L’autre  avorte  avant  temps  des  oeuvres  qu’il  concoit. 

Or  il  vous  prend  Macrobe,  et  luy  donne  le  foil. 

(Regnier,  Sat.  x.  p.  85.) 


1  Cf.  chap,  iii,  pp.  7S-9. 

2  The  verb  fouetter  is  generally  pronounced  fwatter . 
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Fouailler ,  which  is  derived  from  the  root  of  fou-et,  is 
treated  as  dissyllabic : 

Qu’on  fouaille  avec  raison  cet  homme,  c’est  possible. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  122.) 

Fouillant  derriere  toi  mes  limiers  pour  te  mordre. 

(Coppee,  Poisies ,  i.  p.  81.) 

Fouine,  O.  F .fo'ine  ( faginani ),  is  now  dissyllabic  : 

Les  brusques  coups  de  dent  de  la  fouine  qui  rode. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Siecles,  ii.  p.  222.) 

Fuir  is  now  invariably  used  with  a  diphthongated  ai  in  all 
its  parts :  _ 

Je  les  fuis,  et  je  crains  leurs  senders  detestes. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  174.) 

Avec  la  liberte  de  fuir  et  de  poursuivre. 

(Id.,  Legende  des  Siecles,  ii.  p.  140.) 

Le  chamois  rompt  la  meute  et  s'enfuit  dans  le  bois. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poesies,  p.  231.) 

In  O.  F.  the  u  and  the  i  belonged  to  different  syllables  in 
those  parts  of  the  verb  which  continued  a  Latin  form  of 
which  the  i  of  the  termination  was  accented,  i.  e.  in  fuir 
( fugire),fiii  ( fugitum ),  and  fiii  ( fugivi ) : 

N’avaient  talent  de  fu-ir.  (Marie  de  France,  Lais,  p.  175.) 
Ce  oi  ge  et  a  ce  fu-i.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  295.) 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  fdgio,  fugiam,  and  fuge  gave  O.  F. 
fui,fuie,  and  fui  respectively  : 

A  pou  que  chacuns  ne  s’en  fuit.  ( Roman  de  Renart,  i.  p.  43.) 
Fui  de  ci,  fui  !  fui  de  ci,  fui.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  295.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  fuir  and  fui  (past  participle)  were  also  dissyllabic  as 
a  rule : 

Voulant  fu-ir  son  mal :  mais  tous  jours  la  pauvrette 
Porte  dedans  le  flanc  la  mortelle  sagette. 

(Gamier,  Hippolyte,  1.  1005.) 

Ont,  contraintes,  fu-y  ce  monde  abominable. 

(Id.,  Porcie,  1.  776.) 

Accordingly  the  Academy  blamed  Corneille  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  scansion  fui  in  the  following  line  of  Le  Cid : 

Je  ne  te  puis  blamer  d’avoir  fui  l’infamie.  (Act  iii.  Sc.  4.) 
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But,  despite  that,  Corneille’s  innovation  gained  ground,  and 
since  Racine 1  the  modern  usage  has  prevailed  : 

Tout  a  fui,  tous  se  sont  separes  sans  retour. 

(Racine,  CEuvres,  iii.  p.  666.) 

Girou-etle  is  generally  used  according  to  the  rule,  yet  in 
Moliere  we  read : 

La  tete  d’une  femme  est  comme  la  girouette. 

{CEuvres,  i.  p.  484.) 

Juif  (Judeus)  is  now  monosyllabic  : 

La  vertu  du  chrdtien,  la  liberte  du  Juif. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ligende  des  Siecles,  ii.  p.  230.) 

In  O.  F.  and  Middle  French  it  was  properly  counted  as 
having  two  syllables : 

Tu  es  Ju-ys  et  crestien.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  100.) 

Marot  still  uses  it  thus  : 

Aulcun  Ju-if  pour  tel  faulte  ancienne.  ( CEuvres ,  p.  87.) 

The  word  Hard  (from  laet  +  Germanic  suffix  hart )  has 
been  monosyllabic  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Victor  Hugo,  however,  employs  it  invariably  as  a  dissyllable — 
a  return  to  the  old  scansion  : 

On  arrive  au  lingot  en  partant  du  li-ard. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtimenls,  p.  105.) 

Deux  li-ards  couvriraient  fort  bien  toutes  mes  terres. 

{Ltgende  des  Sit  des,  i.  p.  231. 

Miette  ( mica  +  itani)  is  scanned  miette  in  Modern  French : 

La  cigogne  au  long  bee  n’en  put  attraper  miette. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  1x3.) 

Et  riant,  et  semant  les  miettes  sur  ses  pas. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  106.) 

Mouette  ( mawe  +  itani)  varies,  but  mou-ette,  according  to 
the  rule,  is  more  usual : 

1  Compare  Louis  Racine’s  remark  on  p.  261  of  the  second  volume  of 
his  Remarques  sur  les  Tragedies  de  Jean  Racine  (1752):  Malherbe 
faisail  ‘  fuir '  de  deux  syllabes,  et  V Acadimie ,  dans  sa  critique  du  Cid, 
reprit  ‘fui  ’  d'une  syllabe.  Mtnage  approuve  cette  critique,  et  Vaugelas, 
qui  pensait  de  mime,  reprochait  aux  poetes  leur  opiniatrete  &  faire  '  fuir  ’ 
d'une  syllabe.  Leur  opinidtreti  leur  a  riussi ;  on  tie  le  fait  plus  que 
d'une  syllabe. 
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But: 


Un  vent  de  nord  faisait,  ainsi  que  des  mou-ettes 
Par  un  gros  temps,  crier  toutes  les  girouettes. 

(Gautier,  Polsies  Computes,  i.  p.  165.) 


J’aime  ta  mouette,  6  mer  profonde. 


Ouaille  ( ovicula )  is  regular  : 


(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  86.) 


Qui  fut  bien  pris?  ce  fut  la  feinte  ou-aille. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  v.  p.  525.) 
Le  pape  Mastai  fusille  ses  ou-ailles. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments ,  p.  91.) 

Originally  the  adverb  oui,  O.  F.  oil  ( hoc  +  illud),  was  of  two 
syllables : 

O-il ,  dame  ce  m’est  mult  bel. 

(Marie  de  France,  Lais,  p.  71.) 

Even  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  often 
treated  thus : 


Ou-y,  je  la  sjavois  et  chacun  comme  moy. 

(Ba'if,  Pois.  Chois.,  p.  218.) 

Although  it  is  also  used  as  a  monosyllable  as  far  back  as 
Villon : 

Te  faudra-il  ces  maulx  attendre  ? 

Ouy,  ou  tout  vif  aller  es  cieulx.  (Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  46.) 

Ouy,  de  peur  que  la  mort  de  nos  mains  le  delivre. 

(Gamier,  Les  Juifves,  1.  232.) 

That  treatment  of  the  word  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of 
Malherbe  who,  quoting  the  following  line  of  Desportes : 

Ouy,  mais  le  grand  peril  suit  la  grande  entreprise, 

observes  :  Je  trouve  plus  raisonnahle  qiiil  (oui)  soil  de  deux, 
etc.,  but  immediately  afterwards  he  adds :  Toutefois  l usage 
doit  etre  le  maitre,  and,  according  to  the  normal  pronunciation 
of  the  time,  synaeresis  had  already  taken  place. 

Examples  of  the  modern  use  : 

Oui,  oui,  je  veux  tenter  quelque  effort  cette  nuit. 

(Moliere,  Ecole  des  Maris,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3.) 

Ota,  je  suis  de  ta  suite,  et  c’est  toi  qui  l’as  dit. 

(V.  Hugo,  Hernani,  Act  i.  Sc.  4.) 

Paysan  (pagensem  +  anerri)  has  properly  three  syllables  in 
O.  F.  and  in  Modern  French  : 


Comment dire,  CEuvres,  iv.  p.  269. 
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Od  pa-i-sanz,  od  povre  gent 
Perneit  la  nuit  herbergement. 

(Marie  de  France,  Lais,  p.  182.) 

Pa-y-sans  !  pa-y-sans  !  helas  !  vous  aviez  tort. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Sidles,  iv.  p.  49.) 

But  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
word  paysan  was  often  pronounced  and  counted  as  pay-san : 

Le  pai-sant  d’autres  soins  se  sent  l’ame  embrasee. 

(Regnier,  Sat.  xi.  p.  75.) 

And  in  Molibre : 

Et  la  bonne  pay-sanne  apprenant  mon  desir. 

( Ecole  des  Femmes ,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.) 

Synaeresis  has  taken  place  in  the  words  pietre,  O.  F.  pe-estre 
( pedestrem ),  and  pioche : 

C’est  pitie  de  te  voir  en  si  pietre  abandon. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Barb.,  p.  329.) 
Ceux  qu’il  voit  revenir  des  champs  portant  leurs  pioches. 

(Coppee,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  30.) 

Roaet  ( rota  +  Ham)  varies : 

II  est  dans  ratrium,  le  beau  rou-et  d’ivoire. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  82.) 

But :  ^ 

Ne  chercheroit-on  pas  le  roaet  de  Marguerite  ? 

(A.  de  Musset,  Poesies  Nouvelles,  p.  9.) 

Sumter,  derived  from  sum,  which  itself  is  a  derivative  of 
the  root  of  su-er  ( sudare ),  should  regularly  have  three 
syllables,  but  it  is  more  commonly  used  now  with  the  ui 
diphthongated  : 

Suintent,  comme  en  un  crible,  a  travers  cette  voute. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments ,  p.  307.) 

Dans  le  palais  infect  qui  suinte  et  se  lezarde. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Barb.,  p.  56.) 

Viande  ( vivenda )  has  only  had  two  syllables  since  the 
seventeenth  century : 

Que  de  brdler  ma  viande,  on  saler  trop  mon  pot. 

(Moliere,  Femmes  Savantes,  Act  ii.  Sc.  7.) 

Parmi  les  vins,  les  lulhs,  les  viandes,  les  flambeaux. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  143.) 

In  O.  F.  and  Middle  French  the  i  and  the  a  belonged  to 
different  syllables : 
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Ne  por  ce  n’a  pas  estrangie 

Le  bois  por  faute  de  vi-ande .  (Rutebeuf,  p.  233.) 

C’est  vi-ande  ung  peu  plus  pesante. 

(Villon,  CEuvre ,  p.  95.) 

This  was  also  usually  the  scansion  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century : 

Ainsi  le  plaisir  sert  au  vice  de  vi-ande. 

(Gamier,  Marc- Antoine,  1.  1176.) 

La  faim  se  renouvelle  au  change  des  vi-andes. 

(Rdgnier,  Sat.  x.  p.  88.) 

On  a  donne  la  chair  de  ton  peuple  en  vi-ande. 

(Montchrestien,  Tragedies,  Aman,  p.  258.) 

As  a  general  rule  in  O.  F.  the  terminations  -tons,  -iez  of 
the  imperfect  indicative  and  present  conditional  were  dis¬ 
syllabic  according  to  their  derivation  from  -tbamus  and 
-ibatis  respectively,  whereas  they  were  monosyllabic  in  the 
present  subjunctive,  being  derived  in  that  case  from  -iantus 
and  -iatis. 

In  Modern  French  there  are  also  some  -tons  and  -iez  that 
are  monosyllabic  and  others  dissyllabic,  but  the  distinction  is 
no  longer  one  of  etymology,  but  of  euphony.  In  Modern 
French  the  rule  is  that  -ions  and  -iez  are  monosyllabic,  but  if 
they  are  preceded  by  a  muta  cum  liquida  they  become  dis¬ 
syllabic  : 

A  peine  nous  sorlions  des  portes  de  Tr^zene. 

(Racine,  Phedre,  Act  v.  Sc.  6.) 

De  quel  droit  tfttVz-vous  l’aborder  et  le  plaindre  ? 

(Musset,  Poesies  Nouvelles,  p.  75.) 

But : 

Comment  souffri-ez-vous  cet  horrible  partage  ? 

(Racine,  Phldre,  Act  v.  Sc.  3.) 

Vous  devri-ez  leur  mettre  un  bon  exemple  aux  yeux. 

(Moliere,  Tartuffe,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.) 

Vous  me  dtfendri-ez  peut-etre  de  vous  voir. 

(Musset,  Poisies  A'ouvelles,  p.  43.) 

It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  modern  usage  became  the  rule.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  poets  of  the  sixteenth,  who  invariably  use  -ions  and  -iez, 
preceded  by  the  group  muta  cum  liquida,  as  monosyllables : 

Si  la  terre  etait  mienne,  avec  moy  vous  tiendriez. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  34.) 

Voudriez-vous  maintenant  contre  Dieu  murmurer? 

(Gamier,  Les  Juifves,  1.  1670.) 
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Or  to  Malherbe  and  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century : 

Quoy  ?  voudriez-v ous  cesser  d’influer  dedans  moy 
Le  desir  et  l’honneur,  le  respect  et  la  foy  ? 

(Montchrestien,  Tragedies,  La  Cartaginoise,  p.  132.) 

Que  vous  ne  voudriez  pas  pour  l’empire  du  monde. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  13.) 

Molikre  has  some  examples  of  the  old  treatment  in  his 
earlier  plays : 

Comme  vous  voudriez  bien  manier  ses  ducats. 

(i CEuvres ,  i.  p.  112.) 

Et  vous  devriez  mourir  d’une  telle  infamie.  (Ibid.,  p.  514.) 

Racine  does  not  depart  from  the  modern  rule,  and  since 
his  time  it  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

2.  Exceptions  to  (V) :  The  word  ancien  is  of  three  syllables 
in  O.  F.  and  Middle  French,  according  to  the  rule : 

Si  n’a  garde  d’aboi  de  chien 

Ne  de  reching  d’asne  anci-en.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  116.) 

Pour  ses  anci-ennes  amours.  (Villon,  p.  86.) 

And  usually  also  in  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  : 

Ton  anci-en  bonheur  de  toy  se  recula. 

(Gamier,  Marc- Antoine,  1.  64.) 

Non  pour  faire  courir,  comme  les  anci-ens, 

Des  chariots  couplez  aux  jeux  olympiens. 

(Ronsard,  Pois.  Chois.,  p.  46.) 

Corneille  still  treats  ancien  in  the  old  way : 

J’ai  syu  tout  ce  detail  d’un  anci-en  valet. 

( Menteur ,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4.) 

But  since  the  seventeenth  century  it  has  the  value  of  a  dis¬ 
syllable  : 

Qui  composait  si  bien  Yancienne  honnetete. 

(Moliere,  Ecole  des  Maris,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.) 

Et  ceci  se  passait  dans  des  temps  tres  anciens. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Siecles,  i.  p.  52.) 

The  word  chrtiien  has  followed  much  the  same  course  : 

yv 

Ensuite  des  chritiens  une  impie  assemblee. 

(Corneille,  Polyeucte,  Act  i.  Sc.  3.) 
Esp6re  seulement,  repond  la  foi  chritienne. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Poisies  ATouvelles,  p.  94.) 
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On  the  contrary,  in  O.  F.  and  Middle  French : 

Cresti-enU  n’a  mes  nul  bon  ami. 

(Aymeri  de  Narbonne,  1.  592.) 
Recevez-moi,  vostre  bumble  chresti-enne. 

(Villon,  Oeuvres ,  p.  80.) 

But  in  the  sixteenth  century  synaeresis  is  found  much  oftener 
than  in  the  case  of  ancien  : 

Qu’il  en  viendra  de  bien  a  nostre  foy  chrestienne. 

(Gamier,  Bradamente,  1.  1873.) 

In  Modern  French  synaeresis  occurs  frequently  in  the 
following  words  in  -ten,  more  especially  in  comedy  and  lighter 
poetry : 

Nu  comme  le  discours  d’un  acadimicien. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Potsies,  p.  3 1 1 .) 
Nos  troupes  ont  battu,  dit-on,  Jean  V Autrichien. 

(Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac ,  Act  v.  Sc.  5.) 

Almost  invariably  so  in  gardien : 

Les  soins  et  le  respect,  ces  gardiens  de  ramour. 

(Augier,  Gabrielle,  Act  v.  Sc.  8.) 

Gardienne  de  tout  droit  et  de  tout  ordre  bumain. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ch&timents,  p.  171.) 

Le  gardien  vigilant  de  l’ordre  universel. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Poisies ,  ii.  p.  340.) 

Others  are : 

Mais  que  nous  veut  ici  cette  fille  italienne  ? 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poisies,  p.  240.) 
Venant  du  Pharisien  partager  le  repas.  (Ibid.,  p.  206.) 
Mais  apres  un  bon  mois  de  neveu  quotidien. 

(Augier,  Philiberte ,  Act  i.  Sc.  4.) 

Tu  ne  le  connais  pas,  6  jeune  Venitienne ! 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poesies ,  p.  72.) 

Also  frequently  in  comddien : 

/'■'N 

Ne  savais-tu  done  pas,  comedienne  imprudente? 

(Id.,  Poesies  Nouvelles,  p.  91.) 

The  word  breviaire  is  scanned  breviaire  in  modern  poetry. 
In  O.  F.  it  had  one  syllable  more,  according  to  its  etymology 
( breviariuni ) : 

Qui  n’a  brevi-aires  ne  livres.  (Gautier  de  Coincy,  p.  509.) 

A.  de  Musset  offers  an  example  of  the  old  treatment : 

Ses  crimes  noirciront  un  large  br&vi-aire. 

(. Premieres  Poisies ,  p.  339.) 
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Circuit  ( circuitus )  and  forluit  ( fortuilus )  are  dissyllabic  in 
modern  poetry : 

Quels  bizarres  circuits  vous  feriez  sur  ses  pas ! 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Poesies,  i.  p.  i  79.) 

Pour  quelques  nouveautes  sauvages  et  fortuites. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  68.) 

Both  those  words  were  counted  as  having  three  syllables  till 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

Que  dira  doncq’  qu’un  seul  cas  fortu-itl 

(Clement  Marot,  (Euvres,  p.  92.) 

Faisoit  en  Pair  maints  circu-is  et  tours.  (ibid.,  p.  109.) 

Jesuiie  and  pituite  are  treated  in  the  same  way  : 

Ce  heros  que  Dieu  fit  general  des  Jisuites. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  298.) 

Monsieur,  ne  troublez  pas  la  paix  de  vos  pituites. 

(Id.,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  69.) 

The  words  diable,  diacre ,  dianlre,  and  fiacre,  in  which  the 
two  succeeding  vowels  are  i  and  a,  have  undergone  a  regular 
reduction,  which,  in  the  case  of  diable,  already  begins  to 
appear  in  the  fourteenth  century  : 

Le  diable  dtait  bien  vieux  lorsqu’il  se  fit  ermite. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premiires  Poesies,  p.  209.) 

Diantre !  vous  en  parlez  avec  une  chaleur ! 

(Augier,  Philiberte,  Act  i.  Sc.  6.) 

Etant  aux  champs  avec  le  diacre  Pollion. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgende  des  Siicles,  ii.  p.  189.) 
Et  n’allait  plus  qu’en  fiacre  au  boulevard  de  Gand. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poesies,  p.  113.) 

In  O.  F.  the  i  and  the  a  belonged  to  different  syllables, 
according  to  the  derivation  of  those  words  from  diabolus, 
diaconus,  &c. : 

Puis  se  segna  por  les  di-ables.  {Roman  de  Restart,  i.  p.  32.) 
II  fet  du  clerc  archedi-acre.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  148.) 

Both  the  regular  du-el,  and  duel,  are  found,  the  latter  in¬ 
variably  in  Victor  Hugo : 

C’est  toi  qui  commenfas  ce  perilleux  du-el. 

(Gautier.  Poesies  Completes,  i.  p.  243.) 
C’est  le  duel  effrayant  de  deux  spectres  d’airain. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ligende  des  Site  les,  i.  p.  217.) 
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Fiole  ( phiola )  should  be  regularly  of  three  syllables,  but  in 

modern  poetry  fiole  is  used : 

Les  vieux  parfums  rancis  dans  les  fioles  persanes. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtimenis ,  p.  307.) 

The  words  miasme,  miauler ,  piaffer,  piastre,  and  piauler  are 
either  used  regularly,  or  with  synaeresis  of  the  i  and  a  : 

Ce  n’est  point  la  pleurer,  c’est  mi-auler,  princesse. 

(La  Fontaine,  (Euvres,  vii.  p.  357.) 
Le  vent  beugle,  rugit,  si  file,  rale  et  mi-aule. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poim.  Trag.,  p.  74.) 
L’epervier  affame  fi-aule. 

(Gautier,  Emaux  et  Camtes,  p.  72.) 

But  more  often : 

II  decouvre  en  miaulant  ses  crocs  jusqu’aux  gencives. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Poesies ,  ii.  p.  1 37-) 
Plus  de  pur  sang  piaffant  aux  portes  des  donzelles. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtimetits,  p.  17.) 

Par  l’dtroit  pont  de  pierre,  oil  la  volaille  piaule. 

(Coppee,  Potsies,  ii.  p.  96.) 

The  0  and  e  of  poete  belong  to  different  syllables,  but  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  part  of  the  seventeenth  the  oe  was 
often  diphthongated  ( pwet )  under  the  influence  of  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  oi1  which  prevailed  then.  The  satirist  Rdgnier 
almost  invariably  treats  the  word  in  that  way  : 

Je  ne  sjay  quel  demon  m’a  fait  devenir  poete. 

(Sat.  ii.  p.  16.) 

As  also  frequently  La  Fontaine : 

Meme  precaution  nuisit  au  poete  Eschyle. 

(CEuzires,  ii.  p.  294.) 

De  votre  Altesse  humble  servant  et  Poete. 

(Ibid.  ix.  p.  21 1.) 

The  regular  su-icide,  and  suicide,  both  occur  in  modern 
poetry : 

Je  vais  au  pays  du  charbon, 

Du  brouillard  et  du  su-icide. 

(Gautier,  Emaux  et  Camtes,  p.  84.) 
Mon  enfant,  un  suicide  !  ah,  songez  a  votre  ame. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premttres  Poesies,  p.  126.) 

But  in  De  Musset  also  : 

La  spirale  sans  fin  de  tonHong  su-icide. 

(Pots.  Nouv.,  p.  11.) 


1  Thurot,  i.  p.  545. 
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Viol  is  also  frequently  found  instead  of  vi-ol : 

Tons  les  coups  dn  malheur  et  tous  les  viols  des  lois. 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  2 37.) 

XVII.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  rules  given  for 
ascertaining  if  two  contiguous  vowels  in  the  body  of  a  word 
belong  to  different  syllables  have'  practically  no  exceptions  in 
O.  F.  and  very  few  in  sixteenth-century  French.  The  fact 
that  they  still  apply  generally  shows  once  again  that  the  rules 
of  French  versification  depend  on  an  archaic  pronunciation, 
and  sadly  require  revision.  The  exceptions  that  do  occur 
in  modern  poetry,  and  which  have  been  noted  above,  are 
attempts  to  approximate  the  pronunciation  of  verse  to  that  of 
the  modern  spoken  language,  but  the  majority  of  words  in 
which  diaeresis  is  the  rule  in  verse  have  long  since  undergone 
synaeresis  in  the  spoken  language,  according  to  the  tendency 
that  if,  of  two  contiguous  vowels,  the  first  is  high  it  changes, 
by  a  rapid  articulation,  into  a  consonant,  i  becoming  j,  u  ( ii ) 
becoming  y,  and  ou  becoming  w,  as  in  the  following  words  : 
alouette ,  confiance,  curieux ,  dialogue ,  diamant,  etudier ,  dvanouir , 
idiot,  lien,  lion,  Louis ,  muet,  odieux,  ruine,  suer ,  tuer,  persuader , 
&c.,  which  have  one  syllable  more  in  modern  verse  than  in 
the  modern  spoken  language. 
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RIME 

I.  Two  or  more  lines  are  said  to  rime  if  the  vowel-sound 
of  their  last  accented  syllable  and  all  the  sounds  that  follow 
are  identical. 

Thus  :  matin  :  destin 

complice  :  suppltce. 

If  the  accented  syllable  is  the  last  syllable  of  the  word, 
the  rime  is  known  as  masculine  ( matin  :  destin ) ;  if  it  is 
followed  by  an  unaccented  vowel,  which  in  French  can  only 
be  the  so-called  mute  e  (- e ,  -es,  -ent),  it  is  known  as  feminine 
{complice  :  supplied). 

However,  the  forms  aient  and  soient  of  the  present  sub¬ 
junctive  of  avoir  and  etre  respectively,  as  also  the  ending 
-aient  of  the  imperfect  indicative  and  present  conditional, 
are  not  only  reckoned  as  monosyllabic  in  the  body  of 
the  line,  but  also  as  masculine  rimes  at  the  end  of  the 
line : 

Ils  marchaient  a  cot^  l’un  de  l’autre ;  des  danses 
Troublaient  le  bois  joyeux  ;  ils  marchaient,  s' arretaient , 
Parlaient,  s’interrompaient,  et,  pendant  les  silences, 

Leurs  bouches  se  taisaient,  leurs  times  chuchotaientx . 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  104.) 

Although  the  bulk  of  feminine  rimes  have  now  practically 
ceased  to  exist  owing  to  changes  of  pronunciation,  the  rules 
of  French  prosody  forbid  the  riming  together  of  masculine 
and  feminine  words.  Accordingly  two  words  such  as  mer 
and  mere,  though  homophonous  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
cannot  be  coupled  in  rime. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  this  rule  has  been  infringed 
by  a  few  modern  poets. 

II.  If  the  identity  of  sound  only  extends  to  the  accented 

1  That  arretaient  and  chuchotaient ,  in  lines  2  and  4  respectively, 
are  masculine  rimes  is  proved  by  the  requirements  of  the  rule  concerning 
the  alternation  of  rimes.  (See  p.  63.) 
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vowels  and  not  also  to  the  sounds  that  may  follow,  this 
vowel-rime  is  known  as  assonance. 

Thus :  be'l :  pdr 

belle  :  te'rre. 

When  the  vowel  which  determines  rime  is  not  followed 
by  a  consonant,  rime  and  assonance  are  one  and  the  same 
thing  :  lot  :  roi. 

In  O.F.  assonance  was  at  first  used  exclusively  till  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  a  rule  in  epic 
poetry  that  all  the  lines  of  the  same  section  or  laisse 
joined  by  assonance  should  have  the  same  assonance  and 
gender : 

Rollanz  ad  mis  l’olifant  a  sa  buche : 

Empeint  le  bien,  por  grant  vertut  le  sunet. 

Halt  sunt  li  pui  e  la  voiz  est  mult  lunge : 

Granz  trente  liwes  l’oirent  il  respundre. 

Carles  l’o'it  e  ses  cumpaignes  tutes ; 

Qo  dit  li  Reis  :  Bataille  funt  nostre  hume. 

Et  li  quens  Guenes  li  respundit  encuntre : 

Se  desist  altre,  ja  semblast  grant  menfnnge. 

(Roland,  laisse  clvii.) 

III.  In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  full  rime1,  at  first  in  learned  and  court 
poetry,  later  also  in  the  popular  or  national  epic  ( chansons 
de  gesle). 

The  opening  lines  of  Ivain  (c.  1172)  of  Chrestien  de 
Troyes,  the  greatest  of  the  French  courtly  poets,  will  serve  as 
an  example : 

Artns,  li  buens  rois  de  Bretaingne, 

La  cui  proesce  nos  ansaingne 
Que  nos  soiiens  preu  et  cortois, 

Tint  cort  riche  come  rois 
A  cele  feste  qui  tant  coste, 

Qu’an  doit  clamer  la  pantecoste. 

La  corz  fu  a  Carduel  an  Gales. 

Apres  mangier  parmi  les  sales 
Li  chevalier  s’atropelerent 
La  ou  dames  les  apelerent 
Et  dameiseles  et  puceles. 

1  The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  rime  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
as  distinct  from  assonance ,  occurs  in  the  Norman  rimed  sermon  beginning 
with  the  words  :  Grant  malfist  Adam,  and  which  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Cf.  H.  Suchier,  Reimpredigt,  Halle 
1879.) 
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Modern  literary  poetry  only  employs  rime,  but  in  popular 
poetry  assonance  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  few  of  the  poets  of  the 
group  known  as  Symbolists  have  endeavoured,  in  conscious 
imitation  of  popular  poetry,  to  reintroduce  assonance,  or 
rather  to  blend  it  with  ordinary  rime : 

Le  lire  de  Bacchus  resonne  par  les  bourgs  — 

Oil  neigerent  les  roses  rouges 
Les  pleurs  pleuvront  a  leur  tour. 

Des  corteges  s’enrubannent  aux  vertes  routes 

Selon  le  rire  de  Bacchus,  et  ses  fifres,  et  ses  tambours. 

(Gustave  Kahn  *.) 

IV.  The  one  essential  condition  of  good  rime  is  that  it 
should  exist  for  the  ear.  Thus  in  spite  of  differences  in 
spelling  the  following  are  excellent  rimes  since  they  are 
perfectly  homophonous : 

enlace  :  embrasse 
apotre  :  autre 
parole  :  folle 
humain  :  examen 
sain  :  tien,  &c. 

If  in  a  feminine  word  that  part  of  the  rime  which  follows 
the  tonic  accent  consists  of  a  separate  word  which  of  its 
nature  can  only  be  atonic  and  enclitic,  the  rime  is  quite 
good  if  the  enclitic  word  is  je : 

Parle  :  etait-ce  bien  lui  ?  parle,  parle,  te  dis-je  ; 

Ou  l’as-tu  vu  ?  —  Mon  hote,  a  regret  je  f  afflige. 

(A.  Chenier,  Potsies,  p.  45.) 

Mais  on  poussera  done  1’horreur  jusqu’au  prodige  ? 

Mais  vous  etes  hideux  et  stupides,  vous  dis-je ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Site  les,  i.  p.  181.) 

—  Iielas  !  qu’en  sais-je 

Que  vous  ne  sachiez  mieux,  et  que  vous  apprendrais-jel 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Pots.,  p.  1 1 4.) 

Rimes  in  which  ce  occupies  the  same  position  are  also 
found  occasionally  in  Modern  French,  but  are  not  to  be 
recommended : 

Un  baiser,  mais  k  tout  prendre,  qu'est-ce ? 

Un  serment  fait  d’un  peu  plus  pres,  une  promesse 

Plus  precise  .  .  . 

(Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Act  iii.  Sc.  9.) 

1  Quoted  by  E.  Vigie-Lecocq,  La  Potsie  Contemporaine,  p.  253. 
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They  also  occur  in  the  sixteenth  century : 

Pour  vons  prier ;  or  devinez  qui  est-ce 

Qui  maintenant  en  prend  la  hardiesse. 

(Clement  Marot,  Qiuvres,  p.  103.) 

La  guerre  est  achevee,  ou  est-ce,  helas  oil  est-ce 

Que  je  dois  employer  ce  reste  de  vieillesse  ? 

(Gamier,  Troade,  1.  2167.) 

Old  and  Middle  French  poets  allowed  themselves  much 
more  liberty  in  respect  to  such  rimes,  and  counted  le,  me,  ie 
placed  after  a  verb  as  atonic  syllables,  as  also  ce  and  que 
after  prepositions : 

II  vint  a  une  soie  garce. 

Car  son  pelerinage  par  ce 

Tolir  li  vaut  li  anemis.  (G.  de  Coincy,  p.  291, 1.  16  l.) 

De  ce  que  vois,  riens  ne  te  desconforte ; 

Segurement  sus  ce  que  di  endor  te. 

(Froissart,  Poisies,  i.  p.  171.) 

Such  rimes,  inadmissible  now,  are  still  found  in  Clement 
Marot’s  verse : 

O  roy  Franfoys,  tant  qu’il  te  plaira  perds-le, 

Mais  si  le  perds,  tu  perdras  une  perle.  (  (Euvres,  p.  90.) 

Or  again : 

Si  ce  ne  fust  ta  grand’  bonte  qui  ct  ce 

Donna  bon  ordre  avant  que  ten  priasse.  (Ibid.  p.  95.) 

Till  late  in  the  fifteenth  century  French  poets  occasionally 
accented  these  monosyllabic  words,  and  joined  them  to  the 
preceding  syllable,  thereby  forming  a  masculine  rime  which 
they  nevertheless  coupled  with  a  feminine  rime.  In  this  way 
the  line  containing  the  monosyllabic  word  was  shortened  by 
a  syllable : 

A  la  garite,  a  la  garite 

Fui  tost,  fui  tost  et  gitaris  ti.  (G.  de  Coincy,  p.  648  2.) 

Entendez  sa  requeste  en  ct, 

Vecy  ainsi  qu’elle  committee.  (Froissart,  Poisies,  iii.  p.  206.) 

V.  With  regard  to  the  strict  homophony  of  rimes  it  may 
be  said  that  O.F.  poets  were  most  careful ;  less  so  modern 
poets,  who  have  often  blindly  followed  rules  set  up  before 
their  time,  and  which  have  become  absurd  since,  owing  to 
changes  of  pronunciation,  such  as  the  one  affecting  those 
words  that  change  their  pronunciation  in  liaison ,  which 

1  Cf.  Tobler,  p.  164. 


2  Id.,  p.  166. 
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enjoins  that  these  words  can  only  be  connected  by  rime  if 
also  in  their  liaison  pronunciation  they  gave  a  correct  rime. 
Accordingly  the  coupling  of  such  words  as  in  the  following 
pairs  is  quite  correct : 

nous  :  loups 
pres  :  plaids 
de'pens  : francs 
bonte's  :  chanlez 
talent :  grand ,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  rimes,  although  perfectly 
homophonous  according  to  Modern  French  pronunciation, 
would  be  objectionable  : 

nous  :  loup 
pres  :  plaid 
depens  :  franc 
bonte' :  chanlez 
talent :  grands ,  &c. 

This  restriction  as  to  words  which  would  have  a  different 
pronunciation  in  liaison  is  more  than  irrational  now,  but 
it  was  not  so  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  final  consonants  were  not  only  pronounced 
in  liaison ,  but  also  before  any  pause,  and  consequently  at 
the  end  of  the  line  in  verse.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  final  consonants  have  become  mute 
as  a  general  rule  before  a  pause,  so  that  the  modern  rule 
is  based  on  a  pronunciation  that  had  ceased  to  exist  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

Occasionally,  however,  seventeenth-century  poets  emanci¬ 
pated  themselves  from  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule, 
more  especially  La  Fontaine,  in  whose  Fables  the  following 
examples  are  found  among  others : 

fort  :  encor 
Jupiter  :  de'sert 
talon  :  long 
beaucoup  :  cou 
soul :  trou ,  &c. 

Instances  are  also  not  wanting  in  other  poets  of  the  same 
period. 

Exceptions  are  still  more  frequent  in  the  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century : 
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d’ or  :  dort  (V.  Hugo.) 

clerc  :  eclair  „ 

beaucoup  :  tout  „ 

partout :  loup,  &c.  „ 

More  particularly  in  Alfred  de  Musset : 

tapis  :  tapi 
manteau  :  tot 
ejfroi  :froid 
ceci :  sourcil 
eau  :  falot,  &c. 

The  Symbolists  employ  such  rimes  with  still  greater 
freedom. 

Most  liberty  among  modern  poets  is  taken  in  the  case 
where  the  final  mute  consonants  are  preceded  by  a  nasal 
vowel,  frequent  rimes  being : 

sang  :  champ 
plomb  :  sillon 
lien  :  vient 

commun  :  emprunt ,  &c. 

VI.  It  follows  from  the  general  principle,  that  two  riming 
words  should  be  perfectly  homophonous,  that  a  short  vowel 
does  not  constitute  a  good  rime  with  the  corresponding  long 
vowel.  Such  rimes,  however,  are  used  even  by  the  most 
exact  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century : 

Je  sais  sans  me  flatter,  que  de  sa  seule  audace 
Un  homme  tel  que  moi  doit  attendre  sa  grdce. 

(Racine,  Bajazet,  1.  1393.) 

Et,  dans  tous  ces  dcrits  la  declarant  infame , 

Par  grace  lui  laissa  l’entree  en  V  tpigramme. 

(Boileau,  Art  Pott.,  Canto  ii.  1.  125.) 

Also  quite  commonly  by  those  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century : 

Rivale  de  personne  et  sans  demander  grdce, 

Vient,  le  regard  baisse,  solliciter  sa  place. 

(A.  Chdnier,  Poesies,  p.  199.) 

Et  rien  ne  reste  la  qu’un  Christ  pensif  et  pdle, 

Levant  les  bras  au  ciel  dans  le  fond  de  la  salle. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  136.) 

The  first  French  poet  to  raise  a  distinct  objection  to 
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such  rimes  was  Jean  Bouchet  in  the  Epistres  Morales  el 
Faviilieres  (i  545) 1 : 

J’entends  qui  veult  toutes  reigles  garder 
De  rimerie,  &  bien  y  regarder, 

Voire  doit  on  sans  que  le  vers  on  griefve 
Avoir  regard  a  la  longue  &  la  briefve, 

Qu’on  congnoistra  par  le  parler  commun 
Sur  la  voyelle,  ou  ne  pense  chascun, 

En  bon  francais  ce  mot  cy  advertisse 

Est  long  sur  i,  &  brief  ce  mot  notice.  ( Epistre ,  cvii.) 

Du  Bellay  also  protested  in  the  Defence  et  Illustration  de 
la  Langue  Erangoyse 2,  and  Malherbe  in  the  Commentary  on 
Desportes’  poems,  but,  probably  because  they  saw  that  their 
protests  were  of  no  avail,  theorists  became  more  lenient  in 
this  respect,  and  were  content  to  recommend  a  sparing  use 
of  such  rimes.  Thus  in  Port-Royal  (ch.  ii.  art.  3)  we  read : 
II  faut  dviter  autant  qu  on  peut  d’ ' allier  les  rimes  feminines 
qui  ont  la  penultieme  longue  avec  celles  qui  font  breve.  Ne’an- 
moins  il  y  en  a  de  supportables,  surtout  dans  1' a,  parce  que 
cette  voyelle  e'tant  toujour s  assez  pleine  de  sa  nature  la  difference 
du  bref  au  long  nest  pas  si  grande  qiielle  ne  puisse  etre 
facilement  aidee  et  corrigee  par  la  prononciation. 

Rimes  between  e :  e\  not  uncommon  in  modern  poets, 
but  never  found  in  the  classicists,  also  infringe  the  rule  of 
strict  homophony : 

quais  (—-ques)  :  entrechoque's  (Banville.) 

fricasse's  :  sais  (= ses )  (Verlaine.) 

Other  instances  are : 


traque' :  quai  (V.  Hugo.) 

escarpolette  :  replete  (Id.) 

querelle  :  grele  (Leconte  de  Lisle.) 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  spelling  ai  does  not  invari¬ 
ably  denote  an  open  pronunciation,  notably  in  the  future 
and  preterite  of  verbs  in  -er.  Thus  the  following  rimes  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  most  exact  prosody : 


1  Epistres  morales  et  familieres  du  Traverseur  ( nom  de  plume  of 
Jean  Bouchet).  Poitiers,  1545,  fol.  xxi.  v°. 

2  Cf.  p.  133  (ed.  Person)  :  Et  feray  fin  h  ce  propos ,  f  ay  ant  sans  plus 
aver.ty  de  ce  mot  en  passant ,  c  est,  que  tu  te  gardes  de  rythmer  les  motz 
manifestement  longs  avecques  les  brefz,  aussi  manifestement  brefz,  comme 
un  1  passe,’  et  ‘  trace]  tin  ‘  maiire,’  et  ‘  niettre une  ‘  chevelure et  ‘ hure ,’ 
un  !  bast]  et  ‘  bat]  et  ainsi  des  autres. 
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aimer ai  :  degre’  (Richepin.) 

abhorre  :  honor  ai  (de  Banville.) 

VII.  Diphthongs  can  perfectly  well  be  made  to  rime  with 
the  simple  vowels  which  correspond  to  their  second  element — 
ie  :  e\  ui  :  i,  &c. : 

Un  juge,  l’an  passe,  me  prit  a  son  service  ; 

II  m’avait  fait  venir  d’ Amiens  pour  etre  Suisse. 

(Racine,  Plaideurs,  1.  4.) 

Enfin  qu’il  me  renvoie,  ou  bien  qu’il  vous  le  livre. 

Adieu.  S’il  y  consent,  je  suis  prete  a  vous  suivre. 

(Id.,  Andromaque,  1.  590.) 

La  licence  a  rimer  alors  n’eut  plus  de  frein\ 

Apollon  travesti  devint  un  Tabarin. 

(Boileau,  Art  Po£t.,  Canto  i.  1.  85.) 
Frappait  ton  pale  front  dans  le  calme  des  nuits. 

La  tu  fus  sans  espoir,  sans  proches,  sans  amis. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Pois. ,  p.  149.) 
Ce  que  j’ecris  est  bon  pour  les  buveurs  de  biire 
Qui  jettent  la  bouteille  apres  le  premier  verre. 

(Ibid.,  p.  137.) 

Sans  peser,  sans  rester,  ne  demandant  aux  dieux 
Que  le  temps  de  chanter  ton  chant  libre  et  joyeux ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  p.  39.) 

VIII.  Diphthongs  can  also  be  coupled  wTith  the  corre¬ 
sponding  dissyllabic  combinations  of  the  same  vowel,  naturally 
without  the  latter  ceasing  to  be  dissyllabic : 

Je  ne  vous  ferai  point  ce  reproche  odi-eux, 

Que  si  vous  aimiez  bien,  vous  conseilleriez  mieux. 

(Corneille,  CEdipe,  1.  91.) 
Je  te  fis  prisonnier  pour  te  combler  de  biens  : 

Ma  cour  fut  ta  prison,  mes  faveurs  tes  li-ens. 

(Id.,  Cinna,  1.  1447.) 

N’en  doutez  point,  Seigneur,  il  fut  votre  soutien. 

Lui  seul  mit  a  vos  pieds  le  Parthe  et  Clndi-en. 

(Racine,  Esther,  1.  1114.) 
Rayonne,  etourdissant  ce  qui  s'evanou-it ; 

Eden  etrange  fait  de  lumiere  et  de  mat. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  p.  112.) 
Les  fiarpes  s’emplissaient  d’un  souffle  harmoni-eux ; 

Le  chceur  male  des  voix  s’epandait  sous  les  cieux. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Barb.,  p.  130.) 

IX.  Two  final  syllables,  although  spelt  alike,  do  not  form 
a  correct  rime  if  they  are  differently  pronounced.  Some 
liberty,  however,  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  words  of  rare 
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occurrence  for  which  there  are  no  rimes  or  only  very  few 
rimes.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  masculine  rimes 
that  have  a  final  sounded  consonant.  As  such  words  are 
rare  in  French,  poets  not  infrequently  couple  them  to  other 
masculine  words  the  final  consonant  of  which  is  silent,  so 
that  lines  like  the  following  really  only  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  assonance  but  not  of  full  rime : 

Que  de  fois  sur  vos  traits,  par  ma  muse  polls, 

Its  ont  mele  la  rose  au  pur  eclat  des  Its ! 

(A.  Chenier,  Popsies,  p.  274.) 
II  tombe  de  cheval,  et,  morne,  epuise,  las, 

II  dressa  ses  deux  mains  suppliantes ;  hplas  I 

(V.  Hugo,  LPgende  des  Slides,  ii.  p.  148.) 
Et  sur  ce,  les  pedants  en  chceur  disent :  amen  ! 

On  m’empoigne ;  on  me  fait  passer  mon  examen. 

(Id.,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  66.) 
Une  come  de  buffle  ou  de  rhinoceros ; 

Le  mur  etait  solide  et  droit  comme  un  hpros. 

(Id.,  LPgende  des  Sidles,  i.  p.  45.) 

To  the  same  category  belong  the  following: 

L’elephant  aux  pieds  lourds, 

Le  lion,  ce  grand  front  de  l’antre,  l’aigle,  fours. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  164.) 
Jette  tout  a  ses  pieds ;  apprends-lui  qui  je  suis ; 

Dis-lui  que  je  me  meurs,  que  tu  n’as  plus  de  fils. 

(A.  Chenier,  Popsies,  p.  55.) 

In  the  last  case,  however,  it  is  possible  to  read  the  word  as  fi, 
adopting  a  pronunciation  that  is  now  old-fashioned,  but  which 
was  the  usual  one  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Still  more  frequent  are  the  instances  in  which  one  of  the 
two  words  is  a  proper  (chiefly  classical)  name : 

Le  Tibre,  fleuve-roi ;  Rome,  fille  de  Mars, 

Qui  regna  par  le  glaive  et  regne  par  les  arts. 

(A.  Chenier,  Popsies,  p.  182.) 
II  se  passa  deux  ans,  durant  lesquels  Cassius 
Et  son  ami  l’abbe  ne  se  parlerent  plus. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Poes.,  p.  13S.) 
Et  quand  elle  montrait  son  sein  et  ses  bras  nus, 

On  eut  cru  voir  la  conque,  et  l’on  eht  dit  VPnus. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  60.) 
Et  qui  peuvent,  baisant  la  blessure  du  Christ, 

Croire  que  tout  s’est  fait  comme  il  etait  Per  it. 

(Gautier,  Pops.  Compl.,  i.  p.  204.) 

Others  of  the  same  kind  are  :  Pathmos  :  mots,  Cydnus : 
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inconnus,  Alropos  :  repos ,  Adonis  : punis,  See. — all  in  Victor 
Hugo. 

Numerous  examples  can  be  quoted  from  the  classical 
poets,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  the  final  consonant 
of  such  proper  names  was  sounded  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  following  cases  occur  in  Racine  alone :  Porus : 
perdus,  Titus  :  vertus,  Lesbos  : plots,  Joas  :  soldats,  Pallas  : 
pas,  &c. 

X.  If  in  two  riming  words  the  identity  of  sound  com¬ 
prises  also  the  consonant  preceding  the  accented  vowel, 
then  the  rime  is  said  technically  to  be  rich.  Thus  : 

main  :  demain 
prit :  esprit 
violence  :  balance,  &c. 

Even  such  rimes  as  peuplier  :  sanglier  or  trembler  : par ler, 
in  which  the  accented  syllable  begins  with  a  mute  ( c ,  t,  p,  g, 
d,  b,f,  v)  followed  by  a  liquid  (/,  r),  but  in  which  the  identity 
of  sound  does  not  extend  to  the  mute,  are  likewise  regarded 
as  rich  rimes. 

Rich  rime  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  poet,  but  it  is  almost 
compulsory  in  modern  poetry  when  ordinary  rime  (rime  suf- 
fisante )  is  formed  by  endings  of  frequent  occurrence,  such 
as  the  following:  e(s),  e'e(s),  er(s);  ie\s),  ie'e(s),  ier(s),  i,  i(s), 
ie(s);  u,  ue,  ue(s). 

Rich  rime  is  also  required  for  most  words  ending  in 
-a,  -ir,  -on,  -ent,  -ant,  -eur,  -eux,  except,  however,  in  the 
case  where  one  of  the  riming  words  is  a  monosyllable. 
Thus,  peur  :  humeur  is  irreproachable.  This  remark  con¬ 
cerning  monosyllabic  words  also  applies  to  the  other  end¬ 
ings,  quoted  above,  and  which  ordinarily  require  rich  rime. 
Accordingly  the  following  are  blameless  : 

Mais  a  qui  pretend-on  que  je  le  sacrijie  ? 

La  Grece  a-t-elle  encor  quelque  droit  sur  sa  vie  ? 

(Racine,  Andromaque,  Act  i.  Sc.  2.) 

Ame  lache,  et  trop  digne  enfin  d’etre  dtque, 

Peux-tu  souffrir  encor  qu’il  paraisse  a  ta  vue  ? 

(Id.,  Bajazet,  Act  v.  Sc.  3.) 

Et  d’ avoir  quelque  part  un  journal  inconnu 

Oil  l’on  puisse  ii  plaisir  nier  ce  qu’on  a  vu  ! 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pots.  ATouv.,  p.  115.) 
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XI.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  poets  to  be  noticed 
subsequently,  who  practised  rich  rime  extravagantly,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  is  characteristic  of  Old  French  poetry.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  time  that  rime  replaced  assonance 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rich  rime  is  the 
exception.  It  is  unconscious  and  rare  in  the  National  Epic, 
in  the  longer  narrative  poems,  and  in  the  fabliaux.  During 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  rich  rime  and  its  degenerate  varieties  raged  in  the 
puerile  metrical  tricks  of  the  poets  known  as  the  grands 
rheloriqueurs .  Both  Charles  d’Orldans  (1391-1465)  and 
Fran5ois  Villon  (1431-62)  remained  unaffected  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fashion.  In  fact  the  former  seems  rather  to  have 
avoided  rich  rime. 

Clement  Marot  (1497-1544)  and  the  poets  of  his  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  rich  rime  as  a  principle,  but  rarely 
lapsed  into  the  inanities  of  the  grands  rheloriqueurs : 

Roy  des  Franyoys,  plein  de  toutes  bontez, 

Quinze  jours  a,  je  les  ay  bien  comptez, 

E  des  demain  seront  justement  seize, 

Que  je  fuz  faict  confrere  au  diocese 
De  sainct  Marry,  en  l’eglise  sainct  Pris, 

Si  vous  diray  comment  je  fuz  surpris ; 

Et  me  desplaist  qu’il  fault  que  je  le  dye. 

Trois  grands  pendars  vindrent,  a  l’estourdie, 

En  ce  palais,  me  dire  en  desarroy : 

‘Nous  vous  faisons  prisonnier  par  le  Roy.’ 

Incontinent,  qui  fut  bien  estonnC 

Ce  fut  Marot,  plus  que  s’il  eust  tonne,  &c. 

(Marot,  Prisonnier,  Escript  au  Roy  pour  sa  Delivrancei) 

Du  Bellay,  the  spokesman  of  the  school  of  Ronsard,  the 
succeeding  poetic  group,  is  content  to  recommend  rich  but 
not  over-curious  rimes,  and  that  only  on  certain  conditions. 
In  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Defence  et  Illustration  de  la 
Langue  Frangoise  (1549),  the  manifesto  of  the  new  school, 
he  writes1:  Quand  je  dy ,  que  la  Rythme  doit  estre  riche, 
je  rientens  qu' elle  soil  conlrainte ,  et  semblable  a  celle  d  aulcuns, 
qui  pensent  auoir  fait  vn  grand  chef  diceuure  en  Franqoys, 
quand  ilz  ont  ryme  vn  ‘  imminent '  et  vn  ‘  iminent’  vn  ‘  misen- 
cordieusement’  et  vn  ‘  melodieusement’  et  autres  de  semblable 
farine,  encores  qu’il  riy  ait  sens,  ou  raison,  qui  vaille.  Mais 
la  Rythme  de  notre  Poete  sera  voluntaire,  non  forcie  :  receue, 

1  Cf.  ed.  Person,  p.  131. 
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non  appeUe  :  propre ,  non  aliene  :  naturelle,  non  adoptiue  :  bref 
elle  sera  telle ,  que  le  vers  tumbant  en  icelle  ne  contentera  moins 
l' oreille,  qu'une  lien  armonieuse  Musique  tumlante  et  un  bon 
et  parfait  accord.  And  although  Ronsard  himself  was  more 
careful  of  technically  rich  rime  than  Du  Bellay,  his  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  Abre'ge'  de  l’ Art  Poetique  Frangois  (1565) 
are  to  the  same  effect.  He  prefers  rime  that  is  resonnante 
et  d’un  son  entier  el  parfait  *,  but  immediately  after  he  makes 
the  following  significant  restriction  :  Toutesfois  tu  seras  plus 
soigneux  de  la  belle  invention  et  des  mots  que  de  la  ryme,  la 
quelle  vient  assez  aise'ment  delle-mesme,  apres  quelque  peu 
Lexer  cice  et  labeur,^.  In  spite  of  a  positive  statement3  to 
the  contrary  in  Racan’s  Vie  de  Malherbe,  there  is  no  evidence 
in  his  works  that  the  latter  gave  undue  importance  to  rich 
rime.  On  the  contrary,  Malherbe  and  the  classicists  after 
him — Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  &c. — paid  even 
less  attention  to  rich  rime  than  the  Ple'iade.  They  were 
conscious  that  rime  is  an  agreeable  and  indispensable  part 
of  French  poetry,  but  they  were  never  prepared  to  sacrifice 
exactness  of  thought  and  expression,  as  some  modern  poets 
have  done,  in  order  to  be  able  to  add  the  consonne  d’appui 
at  the  end  of  the  line. 

La  rime  est  une  esclave  et  ne  doit  qiioleir  sums  up  the 
attitude  of  the  French  classicists.  The  breaking  up  by  the 
Romanticists  of  the  regular  classical  Alexandrine,  and  the 
introduction  of  freer  and  more  numerous  rhythms,  naturally 
and  reasonably  led  to  the  necessity  of  richer  rime  than  that 
usually  employed  by  the  classicists :  the  discordances,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  interior  of  the  line  had  to  be  compensated 
by  a  redoubling  of  the  final  sonority,  and  by  a  more  distinct 
beat  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Of  the  Romanticists,  their 
leader,  Victor  Hugo,  nearly  invariably  rimes  richly,  though 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  he  attains  his  effects  as 
much  by  the  use  of  naturally  sonorous  syllables  and  expres¬ 
sive  words  as  by  technical  rich  rime : 

C’etait  l’heure  oil  sortaient  les  chevaux  du  soleil. 

Le  ciel,  tout  fremissant  du  glorieux  reveil, 

Ouvrait  les  deux  battants  de  sa  porte  sonore ; 

Blancs,  ils  apparaissaient  formidables  d’aurore ; 

Derriere  eux,  comme  un  orbe  effrayant  couvert  d’yeux, 
Eclatait  la  rondeur  du  grand  char  radieux ; 

1  CEuvres,  vii.  p.  326.  2  Ibid.  p.  326. 

3  CEuvres  de  Malherbe ,  i.  p.  lxxxiii. 
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On  distinguait  le  bras  du  dieu  qui  les  dirige, 

Aqnilon  achevait  d’atteler  le  qnadrige ; 

Les  quatre  ardents  chevaux  dressaient  leur  poitrail  d’or; 
Faisant  leurs  premiers  pas,  ils  se  cabraient  encor 
Entre  la  zone  obscure  et  la  zone  enflammee  ; 

De  leurs  crins,  d’ou  semblait  sortir  une  fumee 
De  perles,  de  saphirs,  d’onyx,  de  diamants, 

Dispersee  et  fuyante  au  fond  des  Elements, 

Les  trois  premiers,  l’oeil  fier,  la  narine  embrasee, 

Secouaient  dans  le  jour  des  gouttes  de  rosee  .  .  . 

In  this  passage1  the  naturally  sonorous  rimes  soldi,  reveil , 
sojiore ,  aurore ,  though  only  sufficient,  are  much  more  musical 
and  expressive  than  technically  rich  rimes  such  as  the 
following  which  have  the  consonne  d’appui,  but  in  which  the 
idea  is  weak  and  the  sound  insignificant : 

Est-ce  la  cette  reine  auguste  et  malheureuse , 

Celle  de  qui  la  gloire  et  l’infiuence  affreuse 
Retentit  jusqu’a  moi  dans  le  fond  des  deserts? 

(Voltaire,  Meropei) 

Technically  rich  but  insipid  rimes  of  this  sort,  between 
two  adjectives,  two  abstract  nouns,  or  two  verbs  of  the  same 
nature,  are  rare  in  the  classicists,  but  of  frequent  occurrence 
with  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  rimes,  as 
a  rule,  are  deplorable. 

We  quote  another  example,  this  time  from  Voltaire’s 
Henriade : 

Momay,  parmi  les  flots  de  ce  torrent  rapide, 

S’avance  d’un  pas  grave  et  non  moins  intr/tpide, 

Incapable  a  la  fois  de  crainte  et  de  fureur, 

Sourd  au  bruit  des  canons,  calme  au  sein  de  Yhorreur. 

The  Romanticists  followed  in  the  wake  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  majority  with  exaggeration,  except  Lamartine  and  Alfred 
de  Musset,  the  latter  of  whom  in  more  than  one  passage 
has  made  fun  of  the  apostles  of  the  consonne  d’appui  at  all 
costs : 

Gloire  aux  auteurs  nouveaux,  qui  veulent  a  la  rime 
Une  lettre  de  plus  qu’il  n’en  fallait  jadis  ! 

Bravo !  c’est  un  bon  clou  de  plus  a  la  pensee. 

(. La  Coupe  et  les  L'evres:  Premieres  Potsies,  p.  21 1.) 

Or  the  following  lines  in  Mardoche : 

Les  Muses  visitaient  sa  demeure  cachee, 

Et,  quoiqu’il  fit  rimer  idee  avec  fdchte, 

On  le  lisait.  (Ibid.,  p.  112.) 

1  Quoted  by  Paul  Stapfer,  Racine  et  Victor  Hugo ,  p.  297. 
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Thus  in  the  following  passage,  taken  at  hap-hazard  from 
Rolla,  there  are  only  two  rich  rimes  out  of  a  total  of  seven 
different  rimes : 

Lorsque  dans  le  desert  la  cavale  sauvage, 

Apres  trois  jours  de  marche,  attend  un  jour  d’orage 
Pour  boire  l’eau  du  ciel  sur  ses  palmiers  poudreux, 

Le  soleil  est  de  plomb,  les  palmiers  en  silence 
Sous  leur  ciel  embrase  penchent  leurs  longs  cheveux, 

Elle  cherche  son  puits  dans  le  desert  immense, 

Le  soleil  l’a  seche ;  sur  le  rocber  brulant 
Les  lions  herisses  dorment  en  grommelant. 

Elle  se  sent  fl^chir;  ses  narines  qui  saignent 
S’enfoncent  dans  le  sable ;  et  le  sable  altere 
Vient  boire  avidement  son  sang  decolore. 

Alors  elle  se  couche,  et  ses  grands  yeux  s’eteignent, 

Et  le  pale  desert  roule  sur  son  enfant 
Les  flots  silencieux  de  son  linceul  mouvant. 

{Poes.  Nouv.,  p.  7.) 

Rich  rime  is  even  less  frequent  in  Lamartine’s  verse  : 

Mais  peut-etre  au  dela  des  bomes  de  la  sphere, 

Lieux  ou  le  vrai  soleil  eclaire  d’autres  cieux, 

Si  je  pouvais  laisser  ma  depouille  a  la  terre, 

Ce  que  j’ai  tant  reve  paraitrait  a  mes  yeux. 

La  je  m’enivrerais  a  la  source  que  j’aspire ; 

La  je  retrouverais  et  l’espoir  et  l’amour, 

Et  ce  bien  ideal  que  toute  ame  desire, 

Et  qui  n’a  pas  de  nom  au  terrestre  sejour  ! 

Que  ne  puis-je,  porte  sur  le  char  de  l’Aurore, 

Vague  objet  de  mes  voeux,  m’elancer  jusqu’a  toi ! 

Sur  la  terre  d’exil  pourquoi  reste-je  encore? 

II  n’est  rien  de  commun  entre  la  terre  et  moi. 

{Prem.  Mtdit.  Pott.,  p.  20.) 

The  use  of  technically  rich  rime,  which  is  the  rule  with 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  majority  of  the  Romanticists,  becomes 
still  more  pronounced  with  Theodore  de  Banville  (1823-91) 
and  his  successors  the  Parnassiens  (Leconte  de  Lisle,  LHr^dia, 
Copp^e,  &c.),  although  it  should  be  stated  at  once  that  none 
of  the  group  he  helped  to  form  ever  went  so  far  as  their 
master  did,  in  theory  at  all  events.  According  to  Banville 
the  value  of  French  verse  depends  solely  on  rime.  La  rime, 
we  are  told  in  his  paradoxical  Petit  Traite  de  Poe'sie  Frangaise 
(1872),  est  T unique  harmonie  des  vers  et  elle  est  tout  le  vers1, 
so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  him  add  in  another 


1  Cf.  ed.  Lemerre,  p.  40. 
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passage  :  Sans  consonne  d’ appui  pas  de  rime,  et  par  consequent 
pas  de  poesie  ;  le  poete  consentirait  plutot  a  per  dr e  en  route  un 
de  ses  bras  ou  une  de  ses  jambes  qua  marcher  sans  la  con¬ 
sonne  d’ appui \ 

XII.  The  dangers  of  this  exaggerated  cult  of  rich  rime 
are  obvious  and  many.  From  the  fact  that  such  rimes  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  poetry  is  apt  to  become  very 
monotonous,  or  the  poet  striving  to  discover  new  rimes 
will  be  tempted  to  go  and  unearth  such  in  some  technical 
dictionary,  and  thus  make  use  of  words  the  meaning  of 
which  is  unknown  to  the  large  majority  of  his  readers.  By 
restricting  the  vocabulary  at  his  disposal  he  does  the  same 
to  ideas,  so  that  his  verse  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  string 
of  common-places.  Or,  again,  he  is  tempted  to  start  with 
the  rich  rime  and  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  line  with  chevilles 
or  padding1  2,  as  in  certain  lines  of  Banville,  who  is  prepared 
to  defend  the  method3,  although  it  should  be  noticed  that 
when  he  does  use  padding  it  is,  in  almost  every  case,  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  it,  so  great  is  his  metrical  skill.  However, 
it  is  very  obvious  in  this  passage 4 : 

Je  revoyais  rnes  jours  d’enfant 
C outer  d' imeraude  et  de  moire, 

Puis  engouffrer  leurs  tristes  flots 
Au  fond  d’une  mer  sombre  et  noire. 

The  italicized  part  of  the  second  line  has  no  meaning. 
And  in  the  following  lines  4  le  rythme  is  probably  qualified 
as  essentiel,  because  it  is  required  to  rime  with  del  and 
providentiel  in  subsequent  lines.  Likewise  le  tendre  cristal 
presumably  only  assumes  reflets  me'talliques  in  the  vicinity  of 
basiliques : 

Dans  un  tendre  cristal  aux  reflets  metalliques, 

Montent,  ressuscitant  le  rythme  essentiel, 

Les  clochetons  a  jour  des  sveltes  basiliques. 

1  Cf.  ed.  Lemerre,  p.  42. 

2  Cf.  Musset’s  words  in  the  Premieres  Poisies,  p.  21 1 : 

Vous  trouverez,  mon  cher,  mes  rimes  bien  mauvaises; 

Quant  a  ces  choses-la,  je  suis  un  reforme. 

Je  n’ai  plus  de  systeme,  et  j’aime  mieux  mes  aises; 

Mais  j’ai  toujours  trouve  honteux  de  cheviller. 

3  Petit  Traiii,  p.  50. 

4  Quoted  by  Clair  Tissenr  in  Modesies  Observations  sur  V Art  de 
versifier,  p.  173. 
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Even  in  Victor  Hugo  a  few  passages  might  be  quoted 
which  are  not  above  suspicion.  Speaking  of  the  poor  usher, 
he  says  : 

Enfants,  faites  silence  a  la  lueur  des  lampes ! 

Voyez,  la  morne  angoisse  a  fait  blemir  ses  tempes. 

Songez  qu’il  saigne,  helas  !  sons  ses  pauvres  habits. 

L'herbe  que  inord  la  dent  cruelle  des  brebis, 

C’e'st  lui  .  .  .  ( Contemplations ,  i.  p.  172.) 

Thus  the  Romanticists,  or  rather  their  degenerate  dis¬ 
ciples,  after  having  raised  the  banner  of  liberty  in  art  and 
literature,  and  railed  at  the  rigid  rules  and  canons  of  the 
Classicists,  became  scandalized  at  the  freedom  of  the  Classi¬ 
cists  in  matters  of  rime,  and  in  this  respect  have  tightened 
and  not  loosened  the  shackles  of  the  Muse. 

XIII.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  Decadents  and 
Symbolistes,  whose  object  it  was  to  replace  the  rhetoric  of 
French  poetry  by  that  dreamy  suggestiveness  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  best  of  Germanic  lyrical  poetry,  have  reacted 
against  this  excessive  cult  of  rich  rime.  Paul  Verlaine 
(1844-96),  whom  the  new  school  claimed  as  their  chief, 
exclaims  in  his  Art  Poe'tique  : 

Tu  feras  bien,  en  train  d’energie, 

De  rendre  un  peu  la  rime  assagie, 

Si  l’on  n’y  veille,  elle  ira  jusqu’ou? 

O  qui  dira  les  torts  de  la  Rime  ? 

Quel  enfant  sourd  on  quel  negre  fou 
Nous  a  forge  ce  bijou  d’un  sou 
Qui  sonne  creux  et  faux  sous  la  lime? 

( Choix  de  Poisies ,  p.  251.} 

The  Symbolists  claim  absolute  freedom  in  this  matter 
as  in  all  things,  but  as  their  poetry  is  generally  vague  and 
shadowy,  they  naturally  affect  a  certain  carelessness,  and 
are  frequently  content  with  a  semblance  of  rime  or  even 
assonance  (cf.  p.  41). 

XIV.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  liberal  or 
sparing  use  of  rich  rime  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  that  sense  should  never  be  sacrificed 
to  it.  This  remark  does  not  naturally  apply  to  comic 
poetry,  in  which  what  would  be  an  abuse  of  rich  rime  in 
serious  poetry  often  produces  a  very  amusing  effect,  as  in 
the  buffoon-lyric  verse  of  Banville — Odes  Funambulesques ,  as 
he  termed  them : 
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Ah !  dit  Mauzin,  voyant  sa  paleur  de  lotus, 

Poete,  pour  calmer  ces  affreux  hiatus 
En  un  lieu  que  la  foule  dvite, 

Et  pour  te  voir  tordu  par  ce  rire  usitd 
Chez  les  hommes  qu’afflige  une  gibbositd, 

Parle,  que  veux-tu?  Dis-le  vite!  (p.  160.) 

XV.  Rimes  in  which  the  identity  of  sound  in  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  words  begins  with  the  vowel  which  precedes 
the  tonic  vowel,  and  includes  all  the  following  sounds,  are 
called  double  or  superfluous : 

Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  a  ressentir 
Des  crimes  dont  je  n’ai  que  le  seul  repentir. 

(Racine,  Britt. ,  iii.  3.) 

Nos  vieux  pins  ont  fourni  leurs  piques,  dont  iacier 
Apporte  dans  l’egout  le  reflet  du  glacier. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legende  des  Sihles ,  iii.  p.  80.) 

Others  of  this  kind  are  :  inonder :  abonder , jouissance :  licence, 
divers  :  univers,  &c. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  such  rimes  were  known  as  leonine, 
though  this  term  was  also  used  in  another  acceptation  (cf. 
p.  60).  If  the  identity  of  sound  extends  still  further  back 
so  as  to  include  the  consonant,  then  rich  leonine  rime  results : 
felicite  :  fe'rociie'  or  utilite  :  tranquillite',  &e. 

XVI.  The  same  word  cannot  constitute  a  rime  with  itself. 
Words,  however,  whose  spelling  is  the  same,  but  which  have 
a  different  origin  and  meaning  (homonyms),  can  very  well  be 
coupled  together :  ete'  (s latum) :  die  (cestatem),  voie  (via) :  vole 
(videat),  ?iue  (nudam) :  nue  (nubem),  &c.  Similarly : 

Je  suis  veuf,  je  suis  seul,  et  sur  moi  le  soir  tombe, 

Et  je  courbe,  6  mon  Dieu !  mon  ame  vers  la  tombe. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltlgende  des  Silcles,  i.  p.  53.) 

Selon  l’antique  loi,  nul  vivant,  s’il  ne  porte 

Sur  sa  tete  un  corps  mort,  ne  peut  franchir  la  porte. 

(Ibid.,  ii.  p.  iot.) 

Isolated  exceptions,  as  the  following  from  Victor  Hugo, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  involuntary  : 

La  rose  epanouie  et  toute  grande  ouverte, 

Sortant  du  frais  bouton  comme  dune  urne  ouverte. 

( Ltgende  des  Steeles,  iii.  p.  41.) 

-  A  word  can  also  rime  with  itself,  although  in  that  case 
there  is  no  real  homonymy,  when  it  is  used  in  each  line  in 
quite  a  different  sense  : 
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Tu  me  viens  de  reduire  en  un  etrange  point ; 

Aime  assez  ton  mari  pour  n’en  triompher  point. 

(Corneille,  Horace ,  Act  ii.  Sc.  6.) 

Ou  les  senders  franfais  ne  me  conduisaient  pas, 

Oil  mes  pas  de  Le  Brim  ont  rencontre  les  pas. 

(A.  Chenier,  Poisies,  p.  163.) 

Souvent,  comme  Jacob,  j’ai  la  nuit,  pas  k  pas, 

Lutte  contre  quelqu’un  qne  je  ne  voyais  pas. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ligende  des  Siecles,  i.  p.  199.) 

In  O.  F.  poets  rimes  between  the  same  word  occur  even 
more  frequently  than  in  modern  poets,  nor  was  it  necessary 
that  the  two  words  should  have  a  different  meaning : 

.  .  .  .  et  dit,  quant  il  <T avra, 

Ces  plus  vius  garjons  qu’il  avra 

La  livrera.  (Ch.  de  Troyes,  Ivain,  1.  371.) 

Clerc  a  ese  et  bien  sejomi, 

Bien  vestu  et  bien  sejomi.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  32,  1.  221.) 

In  fact,  certain  O.  F.  poets,  in  imitation  probably  of  Latin 
medieval  claustral  poetry,  such  as  Gautier  de  Coincy  and 
Rutebeuf,  both  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  prized 
them  very  highly,  and  endeavoured  to  place  at  the  end  of 
successive  lines  as  many  homonyms  as  possible  riming 
together : 

Valor  de  cors  et  bontd  cTame 
Garanz  li  soit  la  douce  dame , 

Quant  ele  du  cors  partira, 

Qu’ele  sache  quel  part  ira.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  75, 11,  57-60.) 

Ave,  Dame  du  ciel,  dame  terrestre, 

Par  ta  sainte  douceur  fai  moi  tel  en  terre  estre. 

Hair  puisse  le  monde  pour  vivre  mondement ; 

Car  bien  voi  qu’au  besoing  quan  qu’a  011  monde  ment. 

(G.  de  Coincy,  i.  p.  744,  11.  273  ff.) 

Similar  and  still  more  extraordinary  examples  of  this  kind 
of  jugglery  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Baudouin  de 
Condd,  who  flourished  soon  after  1250,  and  also  in  those 
of  his  son,  Jean  de  Condd.  The  former  is  especially  fond  of 
heaping  up  rimes  made  up  of  words  with  a  uniform  radical : 

En  une  pnme  fu  la  mors, 

D’un  mors  dont  si  fumes  Id.  mors, 

C’apres  ce  mors  n’ot  que  remordre, 

Car  tous  fu  li  mondes  la- mors. 

Sacie,  ce  ne  fu  pas  Id  mors 
Dont  au  cuer  puist  joie  remordre. 
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Ha  !  con  ci  ot  mal  mors  d  mordre, 

Qui  nous  fist  mors  et  Dieu  amordre 
Pour  nous  a  rnort,  n’i  fust  amors 
Fors  por  nous  de  mort  desamordre 
Et  de  pecie,  pour  nous  remordre 
A  lui  dont  fumes  desamors. 

(Baudouin  de  Conde,  no.  xiv.  p.  181.) 

XVII.  These  rimes,  termed  equivoques  by  Gautier  de 
Coincy,  were  again  taken  up  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  became  the  rule  in  the 
poetry  of  the  grands  rhe'toriqueurs ,  who  reigned  supreme 
during  all  that  period.  The  chief  of  these fadeurs,  as  they  most 
appropriately  styled  themselves,  were  Meschinot  (d.  1491) 
and  Guillaume  Crdtin1  (d.  1525). 

The  following  specimen  from  the  Epistre  ejivoyee  a  feu 
Monsieur  /’ Admyral par  ledid  Cretin  will  show  how  far  they 
went : 

Ainsi  que  don  s’estime  mieulx  que  achept, 

La  main  qui  signe  excede  le  cachet. 

Pour  ce  supply’  au  Roy  signer  ma  lettre , 

Aultrement  suis  en  danger  de  mal  esire, 

Veu  le  reffus  qu’on  m’a  faict  h  sceller 
Le  myen  acquict.  Doncques  fault  haulser  fair, 

Car  en  mautemps  si  sur  moy  gresle  ou  neige, 

D’estre  a  couvert  bonnes  esperances  rtay-je,  &c. 

(Poesies,  p.  203.) 

Even  a  great  poet  like  Clement  Marot  furnishes  not  only 
isolated  examples  of  the  ritne  e'quivoque  ( mortel  etre  :  tel  etre, 
sous  France:  soitffrance,  &c.),  but  thought  fit  to  employ  it 
throughout  in  one  or  two  poems,  such  as  the  following  e'pitre : 
En  m’esbatant  je  fais  Rondeaux  en  rime, 

Et  en  rimant  bien  souvent  je  sdtenrime ; 

Bref,  c’est  pitid  entre  nous  rimailleurs, 

Car  vous  trouvez  assez  de  rime  ailleurs ; 

Et  quand  voulez  mieux  que  moi  rimassez ; 

Des  biens  avez  de  la  rime  assez ; 

Mais  moi,  avec  ma  rime  et  ma  rimaille, 

Je  ne  soustien  (dont  je  suis  marry')  maille  .  .  . 

(  CEuvres,  i.  p.  149.) 

We  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  Marot  was  having 
a  laugh  at  the  metrical  puerilities  of  his  predecessors,  did  we 
not  know  that  he  placed  Cretin,  le  Ion  Crdtin  au  vers  e'quivoqud, 
among  the  great  poets  of  the  time,  and  composed  a  poem 
in  which  the  famous  rhe'toriqueur  is  eulogized  in  no  uncertain 

1  Rabelais  had  a  hit  at  Cretin  ( Pantagruel ,  iii.  21)  in  the  person  of  the 
old  French  poet  Raminagrobis. 
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manner The  fact  is  that  the  rime  e'quivoque  died  hard.  As 
late  as  1548  Thomas  Sibilet  could  still  write  in  the  Art 
Poetique  Frangois :  Cesle  espece  de  ryme  en  equivoque  ( laquelle 
tu  trouveras  souvent  ailleurs  en  Marot,  cj-  telz  fame's  Poeles )  .  .  . 
esl  la  plus  difficile ,  aussy  est  elle  moins  usitee  :  cf-  ne  laisse 
pourtant  a  estre  la  plus  elegante ,  comme  celle  qui  fait  rest 
unison  et  resemblance  plus  egale,  <$•  de  ce  plus  poignante  T ouye  2. 
The  year  after  (1549)  it  was  disdainfully  cast  aside  in  the 
programme  of  the  new  school :  Ces  Equiuoques  donq'  .  .  .  vie 
soint  chassez  lien  loin 3 ;  and  in  spite  of  a  protest  in  the  Quintil 
Horatian 4,  a  counter-manifesto  to  Du  Bellay’s  Defence  et 
Illustration,  it  was  completely  discarded  by  the  new  school. 

When  equivocal  rime  does  occur  in  modern  poetry,  it  is  used 
exclusively  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  comic  effect,  as  in 
Banville’s  Opinion  sur  Henry  de  la  Madeline,  in  triolet-form  : 

J’adore  assez  le  grand  Lama, 

Mais  j’aime  mieux  La  Madeline. 

Avec  sa  robe  qu’on  lama 
J’adore  assez  le  grand  Lama. 

Mais  La  Madelene  en  V&me  a 
Bien  mieux  que  ce  damas  de  laine. 

J’adore  assez  le  grand  Lama, 

Mais  j’aime  mieux  La  Madeline. 

( Odes  Funambulesques,  p.  224.) 

XVIII.  Rimes  between  a  simple  word  and  its  compound, 
and  between  compounds  of  the  same  word,  are  allowed, 
unless  the  prefixes  have  still  a  living  force  and  express  such 
modifications  of  the  meaning  as  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  prefix.  Accordingly  donne  :  pardonne,  lance  :  elance, 
vient  :  souvient,  maudit  :  dit,  souvenir  :  avenir ,  discours : 
secours,  would  be  quite  correct,  but  the  following  would  not 
be  tolerated :  suit :  pour  suit,  humain  :  inhumain,  prendre  :  re- 
prendre,  content  :  me'content,  &c. : 

Mais  puisque  tu  le  veux,  puisque  c’est  toi  qui  mens 
Me  faire  souvenir,  c’est  bon,  je  me  souviens. 

(Hugo,  Hern.  i.  4.) 

Je  veux  tout  oublier.  Allez  :  je  vous  pardonne, 

C’est  la  leijon  qu’au  monde  il  convient  que  je  donne. 

(Ibid.,  iv.  6.) 

Rimes  between  a  simple  word  and  its  compound,  or 

*  CEuvres ,  p.  129.  2  p.  45  of  the  1556  (Lyon)  edition. 

3  ed.  Person,  p.  131. 

4  p.  209  of  the  Appendice  to  Person’s  ed.  of  the  Defence  et  Illus¬ 
tration  of  Du  Bellay, 
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between  two  compounds  of  the  same  word,  were  subject  to 
no  such  restriction  in  Old  French  : 

N’autrui  que  lui  mesler  n’i  quiert 

Mes  se  ses  lions  le  requiert. 

(Ch.  de  Troyes,  Ivain,  1.  4455.) 

Et  nos  seriiens  delivrees 

Qui  a  honte  somes  livrees.  (Ibid.,  1.  5291.) 

It  follows  that  the  poets  like  G.  de  Coincy,  Baudouin  de 
Condd,  &c.,  were  especially  partial  to  such  rimes,  which  gave 
them  an  excellent  opportunity  of  piling  up  words  not  only 
with  a  uniform  radical,  but  with  the  same  radical,  as  in  the 
following  Chanson  pieuse : 

Pucele  ou  tuit  quement  li  desvoit-, 

Touz  desvoies  a  droite  voie  avoie. 

Maint  esgare  a  par  toi  ravoie 

Li  roys  qui  est  veritez,  vie  et  voie. 

Dame  par  cui  sunt  tout  bien  e7ivoit, 

Tel  volente  de  toi  servir  m ’envoie, 

Qu’en  Paradis  ta  clere  face  voie. 

Ravoie-moi,  lone  temps  est  foi~voii. 

(Gautier  de  Coincy,  p.  3S6.) 

The  modern  rule  was  first  clearly  formulated  by  Du  Bellay 
in  the  Defence  et  Illustration :  Ces  simples  Rymez  avecques 
leurs  composez,  comme  vn  ‘  baisser  ’  et  1  abaisser,’  s’ilz  ne 
changent,  ou  augmentent  gra7idement  la  signification  de  leurs 
simples,  me  soint  chassez  bien  loing1. 

XIX.  Tjhere  is  a  certain  kinship  between  the  rimes  first 
mentioned  and  the  so-called  rime  grammalicale,  which  was 
much  favoured  by  certain  O.  F.  poets,  more  especially 
Chrestien  de  Troyes.  It  consists  of  words  joined  together 
in  one  riming  couplet,  and  again  joined  together  in  the  next 
or  one  of  the  next  riming  couplets,  but  with  a  different 
inflection  : 

Des  que  vos  tant  dit  m’an  avez, 

Se  vos  plus  dire  m’an  savez ! 

Nenil,  font  il,  nos  n’an  savons 

Fors  tant  con  dit  vos  an  avotis.  [Ivain,  11.  4951-4.) 

Grammatical  rime  did  not  survive  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
following  example2  in  Sully-Prudhomme  (b.  1839)  is  an 
isolated  exception,  but  shows  how  even  the  most  artificial 
rime-forms  can  be  transformed  in  the  hands  of  a  real  poet : 

Si  quelque  fruit,  oil  les  abeilles  goiltent, 

Tente,  y  goiiter ; 

1  p.  132,  ed.  Person.  3  Quoted  by  Tobler,  p.  178. 
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Si  quelque  oiseau,  dans  les  bois  qui  F ecoutent, 

Chante,  ecouter ; 

Entendre  an  pied  du  saule  oil  l’eau  murmure 
L’eau  murmurer ; 

Ne  pas  sentir,  tant  que  ce  reve  dure, 

Le  temps  durer,  &c.  ( PoFsies ,  i.  p.  139.) 

XX.  In  imitation  of  Provenfal  lyric  poetry,  O.  F.  poets 
occasionally  offer  examples  of  verses  in  which  not  only  the 
endings  of  lines  form  a  rime,  but  in  which  the  cesura  also 
rimes  with  the  end  of  the  line. 

But  it  was  chiefly  at  the  time  of  the  grands  rhe'toriqueurs 
that  the  different  kinds  of  interior  rimes  and  other  compli¬ 
cated  rimes  were  especially  in  vogue,  and  each  had  its 
special  name. 

1.  Such  are  the  rime  batele'e ,  in  which  the  last  word  of  the 
line  rimes  with  the  cesura  of  the  following  line  : 

Que  n’avons-nous  Juvenal  et  Horace  ? 

Que  n’est  or'  d  ce  un  second  Perse  en  vie 
Ou  ung  Lucain  ?  qu’est-ce,  mais  que  sera-ce  ? 

Armes,  cuy race  et  lance  suyvant  race 
De  gens  sans  grdce ,  homme  en  jeu  ne  l'envye, 

France  est  ravye,  ame  ne  la  corny  e, 

De  prendre  en vye  .  .  .  (Cretin.) 

2.  The  rime  r enforced  or  Uonine ,  in  which  the  cesura  of 
each  line  rimes  with  the  end  of  that  same  line : 

Mais  voirement ,  ami  Climent, 

Tout  clairement,  dis-moi  coni  meat 

Tant  et  pourquoi  tu  te  tiens  coi 

D’ecrire  a  moi,  qui  suis  a  toil  ..  .  (Lyon  Jamet.) 

3.  The  rinie  brise'e,  which  consists  in  the  riming  of  the 
words  at  the  cesura  : 

D’honneur  sentier,  contort  seur  et  parfait, 

Rubi  cheris  safir ,  tres  precieux 

Cuer  donlx  et  chier,  support  bon  en  tout  fait, 

Infini  pris,  plains  melodieux 
Ejouy  ris,  souvenir  gracieux, 

Dame  de  Sens,  mere  de  Dieu  tres  nette, 

Appuy  rassis,  desir  humble  joyeux, 

M’ame  deffens,  tres  chiere  Pucelette.  (Meschinot.) 

4.  The  rime  couronne'e,  in  which  the  last  syllable  of  the  line 
was  repeated  twice : 

Guerre  a  fait  maint  chaste/*;/  laid 
Et  mainte  bonne  ville  vile, 

Et  gaste  maint  jardi net  net. 

Je  ne  sais  a  qui  son  plaid  plait. 


(Molinet.) 
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5.  The  rime  emperiere  repeated  three  times  the  same  sound 
at  the  end  of  each  line  : 

Benins  lectenrs,  tres  diligent s,  gens  gens, 

Prenez  en  gre  nos  impa xfaits  faits  faits.  (Massieu.) 

6.  The  rime  was  known  as  fratrise'e  or  enchainee  when  the 
last  word  of  the  line  was  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  line  : 

Pour  dire  au  vray,  au  temps  qtii  court, 

Court  est  bien  perilleux  passage  : 

Pas  sage  n’est  qni  droit  la  court. 

Court  est  son  bien  et  avantage, 

Avant  age  fault  le  courage.  (Meschinot.) 

7.  The  rime  entrelace'e  is  much  the  same,  except  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  repeating  the  whole  of  the  last  word  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  line,  part  only  of  that  word  was  repeated  in  the  next  line  : 

Flour  de  beaulte  en  velour  sou v  train, 

Raim  de  bonte,  plante  de  toute  grace, 

Grace  d’avoir  sur  tons  le  pris  a  plain, 

Plain  de  savoir  et  qui  tous  maulz  tiface, 

Face  plaisant,  corps  digne  de  loxiange, 

Afige  en  semblant  oil  il  n’a  que  r edire, 

D'yre  vuidie,  a  vous  des  preux  ou  renge, 

Renge  mon  cuer  qui  fors  vous  ne  desire. 

(Christine  de  Pisan.) 

8.  If  the  word  carried  over  belonged  to  the  same  root  as 
the  last  word  of  the  preceding  line,  the  rime  was  called  rime 
annexe'e : 

Ainsi  se  faict  rithme  annexte, 

Annexant  vers  a  aultre  vers, 

Versifiee  et  composie 
Composant  telz  mot  ou  divers 
Diversement  mis  et  repris, 

Reprenant  la  syllabe  entiere.  (Fabri.) 

9.  The  rime  retrograde  presented  in  each  line  a  series  of 
words  which  could  be  inverted  word  for  word,  or  even 
syllable  for  syllable,  without  losing  their  meaning  (such  as  it 
was)  or  their  rime,  as  in  this  strophe  of  a  ballade  retrograde 1 
of  Christine  de  Pisan  : 

Flour  plaisant,  de  grant  haultece 
Princece,  ma  prisiee  amour, 

Tour  forte,  noble  fortresse, 

Largece  en  honneste  sejour, 

Deesse,  estoille,  cler  jour, 

CEil,  mirouer  aimable, 

Acueil  bel  et  agreable. 

1  CEuvres  Poitiqucs,  i.  p.  119. 
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which,  on  inverting  the  order  of  the  words,  becomes : 

Haultece  grant  de  plaisant  flour, 

Amour  prisiee  ma  princece, 

Fortresse  noble,  forte  tour, 

Sejour  honneste  en  largece, 

Jour  cler,  estoille,  deesse, 

Aimable  mirouer,  ceil, 

Agreable  et  bel  acueil. 

10.  In  the  rime  sene'e  all  the  words  of  each  line  began  with 
the  same  letter : 

Triste,  transi,  tout  temi,  tout  tremblant, 

Sombre,  songeant,  sans  seure  soustenance, 

Dur  d’esperit,  desnud  d’esperance, 

Melancolic,  morne,  marry,  musant, 

Paste,  perplex,  paoureux,  pensif,  pesant  .  .  . 

(Clement  Marot.) 

The  grands  rhetoriqueurs,  who  tried  to  replace  poetic  in¬ 
spiration  by  complicating  the  technique  of  verse,  went  so 
far  as  to  occasionally  combine  these  artificial  rimes,  as  in  this 
specimen  from  Cretin  : 

Lire  des  Roys  faict  or’  de  dans  ce  livre 
Lire  des  roys,  et  tour  de  dance  livre 
Si  oultrageux  que  du  haut  jusque  d  das 
Si  oultre  d  jeux,  on  ne  meet  jus  cabatz ; 

Doubter  deust-on  que  soyons  des  ans  seurs, 

De  aster  du  ton  la  dance  et  les  i ianceurs, 

Totirnoy  entour,  sa  folle  oultre  cuy  dance, 

Tournoye  en  tour,  se  affolle  oiiltreqtiidance 

Like  the  rime  e'quivoque,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
these  intricate  and  artificial  rimes  have  been  completely 
abandoned  since  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

11.  The  only  one  to  survive  right  through,  from  the  early 
Middle  Ages  till  the  present  time,  is  the  rune  en  e'cho : 

Qui  est  l’auteur  de  ces  maux  aAvenus  ? 

Vinus. 

Comment  en  sont  tons  mes  sens  d tvenus? 

Nuds. 

Qu’estoy-je  avant  qu’entrer  en  ce  pasra^is  ? 

Sage. 

Et  maintenant,  que  sens-je  en  mon  cou rage  ? 

Rage. 

Qu’est  ce  qu’aymer,  et  s’en  plaindre  sou ventl 
Vent. 

Que  suis-je  doncq  lors  que  mon  coeur  en  fend ? 

Enfant,  etc.  (Du  Bellay,  (Euvres  Choisies,  p.  137.) 

1  Quoted  by  Bellanger,  p.  14.  Cf.  Poesies  de  Critin,  p.  225. 
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It  occurs  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century : 

Ke  puet  avoir  belle  a mie 
Mie, 

Ne  1’  doit  r ehiser, 

User , 

En  doit  sans  fo lie ; 

Lie 

Est  la  peine  a  fuir  amans.  (Gilles  le  Viniers 1.) 
In  modern  times  the  rime  en  echo  has  been  employed  by 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Panard,  but  the  best-known  example  of  it 
is  in  \  ictor  Hugo’s  La  Chasse  du  Burgrave  in  the  Odes  et 
Ballades  : 

Mon  page,  emplis  mon  zsczscclle, 

Selle 

Mon  cheval  de  Calatrawa, 

Va! 

Piqueur,  va  convier  le  comte  ; 

Conte 

Que  ma  meute  aboie  en  mes  cours, 

Cours,  etc. 

XXI.  Before  mentioning  the  different  combinations  of 
rime  found  in  French  poetry  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the 
so-called  regie  d’ aliernance  des  rimes,  an  acknowledged  prin¬ 
ciple  in  French  versification  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  this  rule,  a  masculine  rime  cannot  be  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  a  different  masculine  rime,  or  a  feminine 
rime  by  a  different  feminine  rime.  This  principle  of  the 
alternation  of  rimes  was  unknown  to  O.  F.  poetry.  Although 
there  was  a  tendency  to  observe  the  rule  in  certain  kinds  of 
poems  since  the  fourteenth  century 2,  especially  in  rimes 
croise'es,  the  first  poet  to  apply  it  rigorously  in  rimes  plates 
was  Octovien  de  Saint-Gelais,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ovid  (1500) : 

Puis  que  tu  es  du  retour  paresseux 
O  Ulixes  de  cueur  tres  angoisseux 
Penelope  ceste  epistre  t’envoye 
Affin  que  tost  tu  te  mettes  en  voye. 

Ne  rescrips  rien,  mais  pense  de  venir 

Seule  a  toy  suis,  ayes  en  souvenir 

Troye  gist  bas  .  .  .  ( Epistres  a'Ovide ,  11.  1-7.) 

1  Histoire  Litteraire ,  xvi.  p.  236. 

2  See  Deschamps’  Art  de  dictier  et  de  faire  Ballades  (1392),  (Envres , 
vii.  p.  276,  and  also  Fabri’s  Le  grand  et  vrai  Art  de pleine  Rhetorique 
(1520),  ed.  Heron,  ii.  101  :  Le  Jacteur  .  .  .  doibt  vser  a  son  champ  royal 
de  l igne  feminine  et  puis  masculine  ou  de  masculine  et  puis  feminine. 
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He  was  not  followed  by  the  poets  of  his  time  or  those  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuty ;  neither  Jean  Marot  nor 
Octovien’s  son,  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,  knew  of  any  such 
rule.  It  was  not  followed  by  Cldment  Marot  either.  In  his 
Epistre  au  Roy  pour  le  delivrer  de  prison,  for  example,  we 
find  as  many  as  twelve  masculine  verses  (on  six  different 
rimes)  one  after  another,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  poem 
ten  feminine  lines  with  five  different  rimes  in  succession. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  however,  the  rule  of  alter¬ 
nation  is  observed  with  few  exceptions  by  Clement  Marot, 
afin  que  plus  facilement  on  pust  les  chanter  sans  varier  la 
musique,  as  Du  Bellay  says  \  But  the  first  poet  to  apply  the 
regie  <T alternance  both  in  rimes  plates  and  croise'es  was  Jean 
Bouchet  (1475  or  1476-1555),  in  the  last  of  whose  works, 
the  Epistres  Morales  et  Familieres  (1545),  we  find  a  clear 
statement  of  the  rule  set  up  by  the  author  himself: 

Je  treuve  beau  mettre  deux  feminins 

En  rime  plate,  avec  deux  masculins, 

Semblablement  quand  on  les  entrelasse 

En  vers  croises  .  .  .  (Epistre  evii.) 

However,  as  in  the  case  of  Octovien  de  Saint-Gelais,  it  required 
a  poet  of  greater  importance  and  authority  than  Jean  Bouchet 
to  make  such  a  precept  binding  on  other  poets.  That  poet 
was  to  be  Ronsard,  the  leader  of  the  Pleiade.  In  the  Abre'ge 
de  l’ Art  Poetique  Frangois  he  expresses  himself  as  follows  on 
that  point2:  Apres,  a  V imitation  de  quelquun  de  ce  temps 
(a  reference  to  Bouchet  probably),  tu /eras  tes  vers  masculins 
et  feminins  tant  qu’il  te  sera  possible,  pour  estre  plus  propres 
a  la  Musique  et  accord  des  instrumens,  en  faveur  desquels  il 
semble  que  la  Poesie  soil  ne'e  ...  Si  de  fortune  tu  as  compose’  les 
deux  premiers  vers  masculins ,  tu  feras  les  deux  autres  feeminins, 
et  paracheveras  de  mesme  mesure  le  resie  de  ton  Elegie  ou 
Chanson ,  a  fin  que  les  musiciens  les  puissent  plus  facilement 
accorder.  Quant  aux  vers  Lyriques,  tu  feras  le  premier 
couplet  a  ta  volonte,  pourveu  que  les  autres  suivent  la  trace  du 
premier.  Although  Ronsard  clearly  left  the  observance  of 
this  law  to  the  poet’s  discretion,  his  authority  was  so  great 
that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
inventor  of  the  regie  d alternance 3.  But  already  in  the  Defence 

1  ed.  Person,  p.  143.  3  CEuvres,  vii.  p.  320. 

3  Compare  Pasquier’s  words  in  the  Recherches  de  la  France ,  livre  vii. 
ch.  vii :  Le  premier  qui  y  mist  la  main  fut  Ronsard,  lequel  premiere- 
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ft  Illustration  (1549)  Du  Bellay  had  used  very  much  the 
same  language:  II y  en  a,  qui fort  supersticieusement  entre- 
meslent  les  vers  Masculins  avesques  les  Feminins.  .  .  .  Je  treuve 
cette  diligence  fort  bonne ,  pourveu  que  tu  n’en  faces  point  de 
religion ,  jusques  a  contreindre  ta  diction ,  pour  observer  ielles 
choses  \ 

The  words  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  show  plainly  what 
were  their  reasons  for  defending,  or  rather  recommending, 
the  regular  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rimes. 
They  still  considered  poetry  as  closely  allied  to  music  and  as 
meant  to  be  sung,  in  which  case  the  so-called  e  mute  of 
feminine  endings  was,  and  still  is,  audible  like  any  other 
vowel 2. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Jodelle  in  Cle'opdtre  and 
Eugene ,  Jean  de  la  Taille  in  La  Famine  (1571),  and  Du 
Bellay  in  his  Olive,  all  the  poets  of  the  time  followed 
Ronsard’s  lead,  and  since  then  the  rule  of  alternation  has 
been  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  classicists  and  romanticists 
alike,  although  the  great  bulk  of  poetry  has  long  since  been 
disassociated  from  song  and  music.  This  strict  adhesion  to 
a  rule  which  has  no  longer  any  real  raison  d'etre  cannot  but 
be  regretted.  Masculine  and  feminine  rimes  are  intended  to 
produce  different  effects,  and  they  should  thus  not  be  made 
to  alternate  blindly,  but  used  according  as  they  best  suit  the 
expression  of  poetic  feeling,  and  not  according  to  the  technical 
value  of  the  contiguous  rime. 

XXII.  It  is  on  those  grounds  that  Banville  has  written 
certain  strophes  on  masculine  rimes  only : 

Mais  tes  fils,  les  chasseurs  de  loups, 

Sont  tombds  purs  et  sans  remords. 

ment  en  sa  Cassandre  et  mitres  livres  d'  Amours,  puis  en  ses  Odes,  gar  da 
cette  police  de  faire  suivre  les  masculins  et  feminins  sans  aucune  melange 
d'iceux....  Et  au  regard  de  la  rime  plate,  il  observa  toujours  cette 
ordonnance,  que  s’il  commen^oit  par  deux feminins,  ils  estoient  suivis par 
deux  masculins,  et  la  suite  tout  d'une  mesme  teneur,  comme  vous  voyez 
en  sa  Franciade. 

1  Defence  et  Illustration,  ed.  Person,  pp.  142-3. 

a  Compare  livre  iv,  p.  56,  of  the  1591  (Rouen)  ed.  of  the  Bigarrures 
of  the  Seigneur  des  Accords  (Tabourot) :  Du  temps  pass i  on  ne  s$avoit 
que  c’estoit  de  ceste  liaison  ou  manage  {des  rimes  masculines  et  feminines ), 
et  ne  fobservoit  on  sinon  es  chansons  ;  mais  comme  on  a  veu  que  la  po'esie 
et  la  musique,  qui  sont  cousines  germaines,  conipatissoient  fort  bien  en 
ceste  fa$on,  cela  a  donni  occasion  aux  plus  curieux  de  les  observer  en 
toutes  autres  sortes  de  vers. 
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Us  etaient  mille  et  sous  leurs  coups 
Dix-huit  cents  Prussiens  sont  morts. 

(. Idylles  Prussiennes,  p.  48.) 

And  also  on  feminine  rimes,  in  the  poem  entitled  Erinna : 

Et  j’ai  rime  cette  ode  en  rimes  feminines 
Pour  que  l’impression  en  restat  plus  poignante, 

Et,  par  le  souvenir  des  chastes  heroines, 

Laissat  dans  plus  d’un  cceur  sa  blessure  saignante. 

(. Les  Exiles,  p.  95.) 

The  Symbolists  have  been  the  first  to  dare  to  ignore  the 
rule  of  alternation  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose.  It 
follows  from  the  character  of  their  poetry  that  they  prefer 
strophes  written  in  feminine  rimes  exclusively: 

Elle  dit,  la  voix  reconnue, 

Que  la  bontd  c’est  notre  vie, 

Que  de  la  haine  et  de  l’envie 
Rien  ne  reste,  la  mort  venue. 

Elle  parle  aussi  de  la  gloire 
D’etre  simple  sans  plus  attendre, 

Et  de  noces  d’or  et  du  tendre 
Bonheur  d’une  paix  sans  victoire,  &c. 

(Paul  Verlaine,  Sagesse 1,  p.  43.) 

Feminine  rimes  are  also  used  exclusively  in  La  Brise 
eti  Larmes  of  Fernand  Gregh  (b.  1873),  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  living  poets : 

Ciel  gris  au-dessus  des  charmes, 

Pluie  invisible  et  si  douce 
Que  sa  caresse  a  ma  bouche 
Est  comme  un  baiser  en  larmes ; 

Vent  qui  flotte  sur  la  plaine 
Avec  les  remous  d’une  onde, 

Doux  vent  qui  sous  le  ciel  sombre 
Erre  comme  une  ame  en  peine  .  .  . 

{La  Maison  de  L Enfance,  p.  65.) 

Such  strophes  are  found,  exceptionally,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century : 

Sus  debout  la  merveille  des  belles, 

Allons  voir  sur  les  herbes  nouvelles 
Luire  un  email,  dont  la  vive  peinture 
Defend  a  Part  d’imiter  la  nature,  &c. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  226.) 

The  principle  of  the  rule  of  alternation  may  also  be  said 
to  have  been  broken  by  those  few  modern  poets  who  have 

1  Cf.  also  pp.  44  and  45  of  Sagesse. 
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rimed  together  practically  homophonous  masculine  and  femi¬ 
nine  words1. 

XXIII.  When  rimes  are  coupled  two  by  two  they  are 
called  plates  or  suivies.  Since  the  rule  of  alternation,  the 
couplets  are  successively  masculine  and  feminine,  or  feminine 
and  masculine  ( a  a ,  If  b" ,  c  c,  d"  df ,  &c.2) : 

Oui,  je  viens  dans  son  temple  adorer  l’Eternel ; 

Je  viens,  selon  l’usage  antique  et  solennel, 

Celebrer  avec  vous  la  fameuse  journ^e 
Oil  sur  le  mont  Sina  la  loi  nous  fut  donnee. 

Que  les  temps  sont  changes !  Sitot  que  de  ce  jour 
La  trompette  sacree  annonfait  le  retour, 

Du  temple,  orne  partout  de  festons  magnifiques, 

Le  peuple  saint  en  foule  inondait  les  portiques; 

Et  tous,  devant  l’autel  avec  ordre  introduits, 

De  leurs  champs  dans  leurs  mains  portant  les  nouveaux  fruits, 
Au  Dieu  de  l’univers  consacraient  ces  premices : 

Les  pretres  ne  pouvaient  suffire  aux  sacrifices. 

(Racine,  Athalie,  i.  1.) 

XXIV.  Rimes  are  called  croise'es  when  masculine  verses 
alternate  with  feminine  verses  or  vice  versa  ( a  b' “  a  b" ,  &c.,  or 
a"  b  a “  b,  &c.)  : 

Ils  songeaient;  ces  deux  coeurs,  que  le  mystere  ecoute, 

Sur  la  creation  au  sourire  innocent 

Penches,  et  s’y  versant  dans  l’ombre  goutte  a  goutte, 

Disaient  a  chaque  fleur  quelque  chose  en  passant. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  104.) 

XXV.  In  rimes  embrasse'es,  two  feminine  lines  on  the  same 
rime  are  enclosed  between  two  masculine  lines  on  the  same 
rime  also ;  or  two  feminine  rimes  on  the  same  rime  enclose 
two  masculine  ones  on  the  same  rime  ( a  b"  b"  a,  f  a  a  b", 
&c.) : 

J’ai  bien  assez  vecu,  puisque  dans  mes  douleurs 
Je  marche  sans  trouver  de  bras  qui  me  secourent, 

Puisque  je  ris  a  peine  aux  enfants  qui  m’entourent, 

Puisque  je  ne  suis  plus  rejoui  par  les  fleurs ; 

Puisqu’au  printemps,  quand  Dieu  met  la  nature  en  fete, 
J’assiste,  esprit  sans  joie,  a  ce  splendide  amour; 

Puisque  je  suis  a  l’heure  ou  l’homme  fuit  le  jour, 

Helas !  et  sent  de  tout  la  tristesse  secrete. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  ii.  p.  30.) 

XXVI.  In  the  so-called  rimes  redoubles,  the  same  rime, 
masculine  or  feminine,  is  repeated  more  than  twice  : 

1  Cf.  ch.  ii.  p.  8.  1  The  symbol  v  indicates  a  feminine  rime. 
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Dans  cette  retraite  cherie 
De  la  sagesse  et  du  plaisir, 

Avec  quel  godt  je  vais  cueillir 
La  premiere  epine  fleurie, 

Et  de  Philomene  attendrie 
Recevoir  le  premier  soupir ! 

Avec  les  fleurs  dont  la  prairie 
A  chaque  instant  va  s’embellir, 

Mon  ame,  trop  longtemps  fletrie, 

Va  de  nouveau  s'dpanouir, 

Et,  sans  penible  reverie, 

Voltiger  avec  le  zdphyr.  (Gresset1.) 

XXVII.  Rimes  melees  are  such  as  follow  only  the  general 
rule  regarding  the  alternation  between  masculine  and  feminine 
lines,  but  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules  that  determine 
the  above  kinds  of  rime,  as  in  A.  de  Musset’s  Rolla. 

XXVIII.  If  lines  provided  with  rimes  meldes  are  at  the 
same  time  of  different  length,  they  are  known  as  vers  libres. 
The  earliest  French  vers  libres  occur  in  the  works  of  Mellin 
de  Saint-Gelais 2  (1487-1558),  and  were  probably  written  in 
imitation  of  Italian  madrigals  and  pasquilli.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  seventeenth  century  that  such  verses  appeared  in  any 
number,  in  the  guise  of  madrigals  and  epistles,  which  were 
much  favoured  by  the  poets  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet — 
Sarrasin,  Voiture,  Pellisson,  &c. — and  other  literary  coteries 
of  precieuses .  At  first  this  kind  of  verse  was  confined  to  the 
madrigal  and  epistle,  and  generally  to  that  branch  of  poetry 
which  the  French  call  poe'sie  enjou/e.  About  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  we  see  it  gain  ground  and 
gradually  extend  to  other  branches  of  literature.  Segrais 
introduced  it  in  the  eclogue,  Le  Moyne  in  his  Retires  Morales , 
the  Marquis  de  Villenes  in  the  Elegies  Choisies  des  Amours 
d’Ovide,  and  Madame  Deshoulieres  in  her  Idylles.  Vers 
libres  were  also  used  about  the  same  time  by  La  Fontaine  in 
some  of  the  Conies  and  in  nearly  all  the  Fables ,  and  have 
since  remained  the  accepted  verse  for  the  fable. 

Other  examples  of  vers  libres  or  vers  irre'guliers,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  are  to  be  found  in  Corneille’s  Ag/silas 
(1666),  in  Moliere’s  Amphitryon  (1668),  and  in  the  trage'die- 
ballet  of  Psyche  (1671)  by  the  two  poets  in  collaboration. 
The  choruses  of  Racine’s  Esther  and  Athalie  can  also  be 
ranked  in  the  same  class.  Free  verses  continued  to  be  used 

1  Quoted  by  Quicherat,  p.  75. 

3  Oeuvres,  i.  p.  238,  and  also  p.  251. 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  the  e'pitre  by  Voltaire 
and  other  poets,  and  also  in  the  fable  by  Florian  (1755-94) 
and  Jean  Andrieux  (1759-1833).  Excepting  the  fable 
(Viennet,  &c.),  and  a  few  isolated  poems  in  A.  de  Musset’s 
works — Silvia,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Le  Songe  d’Augusle — such 
verses  have  been  completely  eschewed  by  the  Romanticists 
and  their  successors  the  Parnassiens. 

An  example  from  Corneille  follows  : 

Cruel  destin,  funeste  inquietude ! 

Fatale  curiosite, 

Qu’avez-vous  fait,  affreuse  solitude, 

De  toute  ma  telicite  ? 

J’aimais  un  Dieu,  j’en  dtais  adoree, 

Mon  bonheur  redoublait  de  moment  en  moment ; 

Et  je  me  vois  seule,  ^plorde, 

Au  milieu  d’un  desert,  oil,  pour  accablement, 

Et  confuse  et  desespdrde, 

Je  sens  croitre  l’amour  quand  j’ai  perdu  l’amant. 

Le  souvenir  m’en  charme  et  m’empoisonne, 

Sa  douceur  tyrannise  un  cceur  infortune 

Qu’aux  plus  cuisants  chagrins  ma  flamme  a  condamne. 

6  ciel !  quand  1’ Amour  m’abandonne, 

Pourquoi  me  laisse-t-il  l’amour  qn’il  m’a  donne? 

Source  de  tous  les  biens,  inepuisable  et  pure, 

Maitre  des  hommes  et  des  dieux, 

Cher  auteur  des  maux  que  j’endure, 

£tes-vous  pour  jamais  disparu  de  mes  yeux  ? 

( Psyche ,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4.) 

XXIX.  Vers  Hires  have  been  largely  used  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  by  the  Symbolists,  or  rather  a  ramification 
of  the  same  school,  which  is  known  as  the  e'cole  vers-libriste. 
In  the  free  verses  of  the  classicists,  and  later  in  those  of 
Voltaire,  Andrieux,  and  A.  de  Musset,  the  choice  of  metre  is 
not  absolutely  left  to  the  poet :  he  must  not,  for  example, 
place  very  short  lines  after  very  long  lines,  or  combine  lines 
which  differ  by  only  one  syllable  more  or  less.  No  such 
considerations  are  taken  into  account  by  the  Vers-Librisles, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  chiefly  that  their  free  verses,  though 
they  may  occasionally  be  harmonious  prose,  cease  to  be 
French  verses1.  The  classicists,  and  those  who  have  tried 
their  hand  at  such  verses  after  them,  felt  that  syllabism,  and 

1  See  Le  Rythme  Poltiqne  (Paris,  1892)  par  R.  de  Souza,  who  shows 
(p.  199  sqq.)  how  such  verse  can  be  made  by  placing  in  succession3the 
rhythmical  periods  of  a  sermon  of  Bossuet  or  a  page  of  Flaubert.  This 
would  be  still  easier  with  Chateaubriand  or  any  poet  in  prose. 
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consequently  number,  was  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  French  verse,  and  that,  if  it  were  lost  sight  of  altogether, 
their  vers  libres  would  cease  to  be  French  verses  at  all.  The 
Vers-Libristes  have  made  their  case  still  less  defensible  by 
weakening,  and  not  infrequently  totally  effacing,  the  role  of 
rime  in  these  irregular  verses  h  An  example  is  given  from 
Francois  Viel^-Griffin  (b.  1864): 

Je  leur  dirai, 

Que  rien  ne  pleure,  ici, 

Et  qne  le  vent  d’automne,  aussi, 

Lui  qu’on  croit  triste,  est  tin  hymne  d’espoir; 

Je  leur  dirai 

Que  rien  n’est  triste  ici,  matin  et  soir, 

Si  non,  au  loin, 

Lorsque  Novembre  bruit  aux  branches 
Poussant  les  feuilles  au  long  des  sentes  blanches 
—  Elies  fuient,  il  les  relance 
Jusqu’a  ce  qu’elles  tombent  lasses, 

Alors  il  passe  et  rit  — 

Que  rien  n’est  triste,  ici, 

Si  non,  au  loin,  sur  l’autre  cote, 

Monotone  comme  un  sonant  la  meme  note, 

Le  heurt  des  haches  brandi  tout  le  jour 

Fesant  et  lourd.  (Pohnes  et  Poisies,  p.  195.) 

Apart  from  the  objections  already  made,  it  is  urged  as 
a  proof  that  these  verses  are  not  dictated  by  emotional 
necessity,  that  they  would  not  lose,  but  rather  gain,  by  being 
arranged  thus : 

Je  leur  dirai,  que  rien  ne  pleure  ici, 

Et  que  le  vent  d’automne,  aussi, 

Lui  qu’on  croit  triste,  est  un  hymne  d’espoir  ; 

Je  leur  dirai  que  rien  n’est  triste  ici,  matin  et  soir,  &c. 

XXX.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  French 
pronunciation  explain  many  assonances  and  rimes  which 
now  appear  incorrect,  but  which  in  their  day  were  quite 
blameless.  We  shall  only  notice  the  principal  ones  in  the 
O.  F.  period,  but  lay  greater  stress  on  those  that  affect  the 
poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  : 

1.  In  O.  F.  the  succession  at  (whether  derived  from  tonic 

1  Walt  Whitman’s  irregular  metres  seem  to  have  been  the  starting- 
point  of  some  of  the  vers-libristes.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that 
the  group  includes  not  only  Belgians,  Greeks,  and  others,  but  also 
Americans,  of  whom  the  two  best-known  are  Viele-Griffin  and  Stuart 
Merrill. 
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or  atonic  a  +y  or  from  tonic  a  followed  by  a  nasal)  was 
originally  a  diphthong  which  assonanced  with  a  pure : 

mesfait :  ralat  (St.  Leger.) 

lairmes  :  marbre  (Alexis.) 

It  is  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  it  assumed  the  modern 
pronunciation  of  e  (faire  =  fere). 

2.  Au  was  also  a  diphthong,  and,  apart  from  assonancing 
with  itself,  it  could  assonance  with  pure  a : 

cevaus  :  mas  (Huon  de  Bordeaux .) 

It  is  only  from  the  sixteenth  century  that  au  has  become 
a  monothong,  and  even  then  the  grammarian  Meigret 1, 
though  it  should  be  stated  that  he  was  of  Lyonese  origin, 
enjoins  the  pronunciation  aotre ,  aocun,faot ,  and  not  dire,  See. 

3.  6i  and  6i  were  also  diphthongs,  and  assonanced  with  b 
and  6  respectively : 

poi :  esforz 
joindre  :  curone. 

4.  Old  French  possessed  originally  three  e  sounds,  which, 
till  the  twelfth  century,  were  always  kept  apart  and  could  not 
assonance  or  rime : 

e  long  and  closed  from  a  tonic  free  :  mer  (; mare ) ; 
e  short  and  closed  ,,  e,  z  checked  :  sec  (siccum) ; 
e  short  and  open  „  e  checked  :  fjjr  ( ferrum ). 

In  Modern  French  the  quality  of  e  is  no  longer  determined 
by  its  origin,  but  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  following 
sonorous  consonant :  if  a  sonorous  consonant  follows  the  e 
it  becomes  open  (e)  ;  if  not,  it  is  closed  (/) :  messager  (—  mes¬ 
sage),  but  avier  (=  amer). 

5.  It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  i  and  u  were 
nasalized  before  n  or  m  followed  by  a  consonant  or  termi¬ 
nating  a  word,  so  that  the  following  assonances  in  O.  F. 
would  be  perfectly  correct : 

bruns  :  plus 
vin  :  plaisir,  & c. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nasal  sounds  in  and  ain  (pin),  and 
en  and  an,  which  are  now  identical  in  sound,  could  not  be 
coupled  together. 

6.  Many  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  used  the  southern 

1  Thurot,  i.  p.  426. 
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pronunciation  on  of  o,  especially  before  j  or  e1,  This  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  had  been  fashionable  at  the  courts  of 
Henry  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III,  the  partizans  of 
which  were  known  as  ouistes,  disappeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  one  example  ( e'pouse  : 
arrouse )  is  found  in  La  Fontaine’s  Contes'. 

De  son  amant  enhardie  s'  approuche 
Luy  essuyant  l’ecume  de  la  bouche. 

(Ba'if,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  81.) 
Printemps,  fils  du  Soleil,  que  la  terre  arrousle 
De  la  fertile  humeur  d’une  douce  rousle, 

Au  milieu  des  ceillets  et  des  roses  conceut. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  55.) 

Ronsard  defends 2  the  practice  on  the  analogy  of  Greek,  and 
also  as  lending  greater  sonority  to  the  rime. 

7.  Poets  of  the  south  of  France,  in  whose  dialect  the 
sound  0  was  unknown,  often  confused  it  with  u 3 4.  These 
so-called  rimes  gasconnes  are  especially  common  in  the 
Huguenot  poet  Du  Bartas,  himself  a  native  of  Gascony : 

Semblable  au  corcelet  qui  plus  en  sa  froideur 
Est  battu  des  marteaux,  d’autant  plus  se  fait  dur*. 

8.  Instead  of  n  ( n  mouille'e)  there  existed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  especially  in  learned  words,  the  pronunciation 
simple  n.  This  peculiarity,  which  has  left  a  trace  in  the 
Modern  French  signet  (pronounced  sinet ),  accounts  for  such 
rimes  as  these 5 6 : 

Ha  pais  trop  ingrat,  vous  n’etes  assez  digue 
D’ avoir  pour  citoyenne  une  ame  tant  divine ! 

(Gamier,  Porcie,  1.  1750.) 

This  pronunciation  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century : 

1  Thurot,  i.  p.  240  ff. 

*  He  says  in  the  Art  Pottique  :  Tu  pourras  aussi  h  la  mode  des  Grecs, 
qui  disent  ovvofxa pour  ovofia,  adjouster  un  u  aprls  un  0,  pour  faire  la 
ryme  plus  riche  et  plus  sonante,  co?nme  ‘  troupe  ’  pour  ‘  trope',  ‘  Callioupe  ’ 
pour  ‘  Calliope.'  ( CEuvres ,  vii.  p.  329.) 

3  Thurot,  i.  p.  445. 

4  Quoted  by  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  xviP  Sikh  en  France, 

p.  209. 

6  De  Beze  says  of  this  pronunciation  in  the  De  Francicce  linguce  recta 
pronunciatione  (1584) :  G  quiescit  ante  n  mo  lie,  ut  ‘  signe’  cum  deri- 
vatis  .  .  .,  in  quibus  g  quiescit  et  n  nativo  suo  sono  .  .  .  effertur,  quasi 
scriptum  sit  ‘sine,'  etc.  (cp.  ed.  Tobler,  p.  75). 
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Telle  cette  Princesse  en  vos  mains  rtsignee 
Vaincra  de  ses  destins  la  rigueur  obstinee. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  264.) 

9.  Similarly  ordinary  l  occasionally  replaced  t  (l  mouillee ) 
in  a  few  words : 

II  seroit  inutile, 

Car  vaincueur  ou  vaincu  Roger  n’aura  ma  fille. 

(Gamier,  Bradamente,  1.  1412.) 
Comme  ces  laboureurs,  dont  les  mains  inutiles 
Laissent  pendre  l’hyver  un  tonfeau  de  chenilles 
Dans  une  feuille.  (Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  361.) 

Such  rimes  in  modern  poets  are  faulty : 

Hier,  quand  malgrtl  moi  je  quittai  son  asile, 

Elle  m’a  dit :  ‘  Pourquoi  t’eloigner  de  Camille  ’  ? 

(A.  Chenier,  Polsies,  p.  261.) 

10.  In  O.  F.  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  vowel  a 
often  changed  to  ai  before  n  ( n  mouillee),  without  necessarily 
being  spelt  so.  Hence  such  rimes  as  : 

Ancontre  le  roi  de  Bretaingne 

S’an  vont  sor  granz  chevaus  d’ Espaingne. 

(Chrestien  de  Troyes,  Ivain,  1.  2329.) 
J’en  laisseray  du  tout  faire  a  Espaigne, 

De  qui  la  main  en  nostre  sang  se  baigne. 

(Clement  Marot,  CEuvres,  p.  7.) 
Mets  fin  a  tes  propos,  6  Vierge,  et  ne  dedaigne 
D’estre  d’ Agamemnon  l’amoureuse  compagne. 

(Gamier,  Troade,  1.  425.) 

And  in  the  Larmes  de  Saint-Pierre,  one  of  Malherbe’s 
early  poems  : 

Puisque  tu  m’as  ete  si  mauvaise  compagne, 

Ton  infidele  foi  maintenant  je  dtdaigne.  ( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  9.) 

Accordingly  such  words  are  sometimes  found  coupled  with 
words  ending  in  -eigne  or  -egne : 

Autant  que  Charles  en  Espaigne  .  .  . 

Que  nous  vault  ceci  ?  pas  un  peigne.  ( Patelin ,  v.  28.) 

Ou  le  comte  Daulphin  A’ Auvergne  .  .  . 

Mais  oil  est  le  preux  Charlemaigne  ?  (Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  50.) 

This  pronunciation  has  only  persisted  in  a  few  isolated 
words,  such  as  Montaigne,  chdtaigne,  baigner,  &c. 

There  existed  also  a  dialectical  pronunciation  of  -age, 
namely  - aige : 

Si  ai  fait  cestes  grant  outrage , 

Ne  t’en  caut,  Robin ;  encore  ai-je 

Du  froumage  .  .  .  ( Robin  et  Marion,  v.  145.) 
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. si  vous  y  mentray-je  .  .  . 

Je  t’affoleray  bien  le  visaige.  ( Anc .  th.  fr.,  ii.  428.) 

Pour  faire  gluz  a  prendre  oyseaulx  ramaiges, 

Tous  differens  de  chantz  et  de  plumaiges. 

(Clement  Marot,  CEuvres,  p.  332.) 

11.  Occasionally  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
those  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  more  especially 
D’Aubign^  and  Alexandre  Hardi,  couple  words  ending  in 
-euil  with  those  ending  in  -eil.  This  peculiarity,  due  to  a 
tendency  to  unround  ot  into  cet,  is  authorized  by  the  gram¬ 
marians  and  theorists  of  the  time  1 : 

Comme  un  rosier  prive  de  ses  roses  vermeilles , 

Un  pre  de  sa  verdure,  un  taillis  de  ses  feuilles. 

(Gamier,  Bradamente,  1.  815.) 

Je  songeoy  ceste  nuict  au  poinct  que  le  sommeil 
Couve  plus  doucement  les  paupieres  de  Pail. 

(Montchrestien,  Tragedies,  Hector ,  p.  20.) 

N’eclipse  les  rayons  de  ton  double  Soleil, 

Me  le  promets-tu  pas,  ma  lumiere,  mon  edit 

(Hardi,  Didon,  1.  8r.) 

12.  During  the  same  periods,  and  even  before,  er  was  fre¬ 
quently  pronounced  as  ar,  which  accounts  for  such  rimes  as 
the  following,  not  uncommon  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries : 

Or  firent  selon  le  decret 

Leurs  amys,  et  bien  y  appert  : 

Elies  aymoient  en  lieu  secret, 

Car  aultre  qu’eux  n’y  avoit  part.  (Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  64.) 

A  ce  fils  de  Thetis,  a  l’autre  fleur  des  armes, 

Le  ciel  malin  boma  ses  jours  de  pen  de  termes 3. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  64.) 

13.  By  a  reaction  against  changes  already  accomplished, 
Modern  French  has  sometimes  (in  its  wish  to  approximate  to 
Latin  pronunciation)  reintroduced  letters  silent  before  the 
seventeenth  century.  Accordingly  the  following  rimes  were 
faultless  in  their  time  : 

1  Compare  Tabourot,  Dictionnaire  des  Rimes  (1587),  p.  104. 

3  Henri  fitienne  makes  the  following  observation  in  the  Apologie  pour 
Herodote  (ed.  Ristelhuber,  ii.  p.  135)  :  Et  au  langage  de  nos  prtdtcesseurs, 
qu'en  dirons-nous  ?  Quelles  pensons-nous  qu'estoyent  les  oreilles  cTalors 
qui  portoient  patiemment  Mon  frire  ‘  Piarre '  ?  Mon  frlre  ‘  Rohart  ’  ? 
La  place  ‘  Mauhart '  ?  Et  toutesfois  nostre  Villon ,  un  des  plus  eloquens 
de  ce  temps-lh,  parle  ainsi. 
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Je  ne  sfauroy  blamer  du  premier  Brute 
Contre  Tarquin  la  vengeance  tres -juste. 

(Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  *.) 
Qni  seule  pent  sous  sa  maistresse  dextre 
Douter  des  dieux  et  le  pere  et  le  mciistre. 

(Ba'if,  Pots.  Chois p.  81.) 
Et  de  ses  limonniers  hastant  la  course  prompte 
Alla  fondre  en  la  mer,  et  s’y  cacha  de  honte. 

(Gamier,  Marc- Antoine ,  1.  253.) 

Or  this  one  in  Montchrestien’s  Hector  (1604) : 

Tu  fais  dedans  mon  cocur  un  beau  desir  renaistre 
De  l’aller  accueillir,  de  luy  tendre  la  destre. 

C Tragedies ,  p.  59.) 

14.  In  O.  F.  labials  and  palatals  fell  before  the  s  of  the 
inflection,  both  in  spelling  and  pronunciation,  in  nouns  and 
adjectives  ( drap ,  dras ;  coup,  cous ;  due,  dus  ;  vif,  vis,  &c.). 
In  the  Middle  period  of  French  the  consonant  of  the  singular 
was  reintroduced  in  the  plural,  but  only  in  spelling  and  not 
in  pronunciation.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  reintroduced  consonant  penetrated  into  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  though  Modern  French  still  keeps  the  old 
pronunciation  in  ceu/s,  bceufs,  cerfs,  which  are  sounded  crus, 
bceus,  and  cers.  Hence  the  following  rimes : 

Aussi  le  soir,  que  les  trouppeaulx  espars 
Estoient  serres  et  remis  en  leurs  pares. 

(Clement  Marot,  (Eavres ,  p.  333.) 
Et  plonger  en  douleurs,  en  larmes  et  regrets, 

Un  jour  qu’il  sera  grand,  les  families  des  Grecs. 

(Gamier,  Troade,  1.  1055.) 
I  Is  ont  la  clef  du  ciel  et  y  entrent  tous  seuls 
Ou  qni  veut  y  entrer  il  faut  parler  a  eux. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  370.) 

15.  The  O.  F.  succession  of  hiatus  vowels  eii,  due  to  the 
dropping  of  an  intervocalic  consonant,  was  reduced  in  Parisian 
French  to  u  (maticrum  >  meiir  >  mur),  but  in  certain  districts 
of  France  (in  Normandy  and  round  Chartres)  eii  was  not 
reduced  to  u,  but  became  the  diphthong  eii 2.  This  dialectical 
pronunciation  is  used  quite  commonly  by  the  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries : 

Alle  s’en  est,  et  je  demeure 
Pauvre  de  sens  et  de  s9avoir, 

Triste,  failly,  plus  noir  que  meure.  (Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  38.) 

1  See  A.  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  Le  xvf  Siecle  en  Prance,  ii. 
p.  280. 

2  Compare  A.  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.,  i.  p.  207  sqq. 
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Et  en  danger,  si  en  Yver  je  meurs  ( moriam ) 

De  ne  veoir  pas  les  premiers  raisins  meurs  ( matures ). 

(Cl.  Marot,  CEuvres,  p.  76.) 

Mais  quand  le  ciel  est  triste  et  tout  noir  a ’espesseur, 

Et  qu’il  ne  fait  aux  champs  ny  plaisant  ny  bien  seur. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois. ,  p.  376.) 

Ou  quelque  autre  venin,  dont  apres  avoir  ben, 

Nous  sentons  nos  esprits  nous  laisser  peu  a  pen. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuvres  Chois.,  p.  81.) 

These  rimes  were  still  admitted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century : 

Empereur,  Capitaine,  on  ne  vit  pas  plus  seur 
De  tromper  les  ciseanx  de  la  fatale  soeur. 

(Montcrestien,  Tragedies,  Hector ,  p.  68.) 

Elle  s’y  resoudra  de  force  ou  de  douceur. 

De  ces  deux  le  dernier  est  toujours  le  plus  seur. 

(Mairet,  Silvanirc,  Act  i.  Sc.  3.) 

Even  Malherbe,  who  blamed 1  such  rimes  in  the  works  of 
Desportes,  employed  rimes  de  Chartres,  as  they  were  then 
called,  in  the  Ode  a  Monsieur  de  la  Garde : 

Non,  Malherbe  n’est  pas  de  ceux 

Que  l’esprit  de  l’enfer  a  deceits.  ( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  288.) 

16.  Final  r  was  invariably  pronounced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  whether  before  another  consonant,  another  vowel 
(liaison),  or  before  a  stop  of  any  kind.  Th.  de  Bbze  (1584), 
speaking  of  the  letters  q  and  r,  says :  Hae  literae  nunquam 
quiescunt 2.  Hence  rimes  such  as  the  following,  which  occur 
at  every  page  in  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century : 

Le  soleil  ....  dardant  a  la  ronde 

Ses  rayons  sur  la  terre  et  sur  la  grande  mer 

En  tous  les  animanx  vient  la  vie  alumer.  (Baif.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  part  of  the  words  in  -ier  and 
-er,  especially  the  infinitives  of  the  first  conjugation,  dropped 
their  r  sound,  except  in  liaison ,  and  as  a  consequence  the  ie 
or  l  preceding  the  sounded  r  became  closed  (ie)  /).  Thus, 
in  so  far  as  the  r  goes,  seventeenth-century  ordinary  pro¬ 
nunciation  was  as  it  is  now.  But  in  sustained  prose  and 
in  verse  the  pronunciation  of  the  sixteenth  century  still  per¬ 
sisted,  i.  e.  r  was  sounded,  and  the  preceding  ie  or  e  had  the 
open  sound. 

1  Cf.  CEuvres,  iv.  pp.  3S2,  419,  462. 

3  De  Francica  lingua  recta  pronunciations,  ed.  Tobler,  p.  79. 
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Thus  the  following  seventeenth-century  rimes  are  quite 
correct  to  the  ear  : 

Mais  sans  etre  savant,  et  sans  philosopher , 

Amour  en  soit  loue,  je  n’en  suis  point  en  peine : 

Ou  Caliste  n’est  point,  c’est  la  qu’est  mon  , infer. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  129.) 
L’honneur  est  un  miroir  si  fragile  et  si  cher , 

Que  le  moindre  soupfon  ne  le  doit  pas  toucher. 

(Mairet,  Silvanire,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.) 
He  bien !  brave  Acomat,  si  je  leur  suis  si  cher, 

Que  des  mains  de  Roxane  ils  viennent  »i arracher. 

(Racine,  Bajazet,  1.  627.) 
Malgrif  tout  son  orgueil,  ce  monarque  si  fier 
A  son  trone,  a  son  lit  daigne  Passocier.  (Ibid.  1.  467.) 

Que  serviroit,  Seigneur,  de  vous  y  hasarderl 
Suis-je  moins  que  ma  soeur  fille  de  Ly sander  ? 

(Corneille,  Agisilas,  1.  1295.) 

The  fact  that  such  words  are  also  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century  riming  with  words  in  -air  in  which  the  ai  —  e  shows 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  e : 

Je  voy  maint  tourbillon  sur  ma  teste  rouler, 

Maint  esclair  flamboyant  fendre  l’obscur  de  Pair. 

(Montcrestien,  Tragedies,  Aman,  p.  275.) 
Etoient-ce  impressions  qui  pussent  aveugler 
Un  jugement  si  clair  ? 

(Malherbe,  (Etivres,  i.  p.  30.) 
Examiner  sa  taille,  et  sa  mine,  et  son  air, 

Et  voir  quel  est  l’epoux  que  je  veux  vous  donner. 

(Corneille,  Menteur,  1.  391.) 

The  fact  that  Malherbe  and  Corneille,  both  Normans,  were 
the  first  to  carry  on  the  sixteenth-century  pronunciation  of  r 
into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  addition  a  somewhat  ob¬ 
scure  remark  of  Mdnage  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Malherbe 
(1666),  seem  to  have  led  writers  to  attribute  this  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  r  to  a  dialectical  peculiarity  of  those  two  poets,  and 
since  then  those  rimes  in  which  now  one  of  the  words 
has  a  sounded  r  and  the  other  a  silent  r  have  been  known 
as  rimes  normandes.  That  the  sixteenth-century  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  r  was  continued  during  the  seventeenth  century  in 
sustained  prose  and  in  verse  is  proved  by  an  important 
remark  of  Vaugelas  \  who  notes  that  the  majority  of  people 
who  speak  in  public  pronounce  not  only  the  r  of  the  in- 

1  Remarques  sur  la  Langue  Franfaise,  ii.  p.  163. 
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finitives  of  the  first  conjugation,  but  also  the  preceding  e 
very  open.  An  observation  of  the  grammarian  Van  der  Aa 
(1622),  in  which  he  says  that  the  final  consonants  can  be 
pronounced  at  will  before  a  pause,  also  tends  the  same  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  modem  usage 
was  adopted  in  verse  in  every  case. 

In  his  Remarques  sur  Corneille  Voltaire  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  so-called  rimes  normandes  were  justified 
in  the  seventeenth  century  only  because  they  corresponded 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  time,  which  pronunciation  has 
since  changed,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  makes  use  himself 
of  such  rimes : 

fers  :  le'gers  {Zaire.) 

cher  :  arracher  {ibid.) 

which  only  existed  for  the  eye  in  the  eighteenth  century  as 
they  do  now,  not  only  because  the  r  was  silent  in  Ugers  and 
arracher,  but  because  the  es  were  of  a  different  nature 
according  as  the  r  was  sounded  or  not. 

Such  rimes  are  a  fortiori  indefensible  in  the  Romantic 
poets : 

Et  c’est  pourquoi  j’etais  le  voisin  de  la  iner, 

J’y  regardais  —  laissant  les  vagues  (cumer. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legmde  des  Siecles,  i.  p.  47.) 

Pour  l’erreur,  eclairer,  c’est  apostasier, 

Aujourd’hui  ne  nait  pas  impunement  d 'hier. 

(Id.,  Contemplations ,  ii.  p.  74.) 

O  pretre  !  a  t’ecouter,  c’est  un  ifeuve  d'enfer 
Ou  l’homme  ne  saurait  tomber  sans  (touffer\ 

(De  Laprade,  Odes  et  Po'emes,  p.  147.) 

17.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  group 
oi,  whatever  its  origin,  which  was  then  pronounced  as  now 
in  English  [royal,  poison),  passing  through  the  stages  he,  oe, 
became  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  we 1,  which  itself 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  became,  by 
a  double  and  parallel  development,  on  the  one  hand  e  and 
on  the  other  wa  in  pronunciation2.  Although  there  are 
traces  of  the  change  of  we  to  e  earlier,  it  was  only  in  the 

'  This  pronunciation  is  attested  by  the  orthographic  symbols  oe  and 
one,  which  occur  as  early  as  the  thirteenth,  and  which  are  quite  common 
in  the  sixteenth  century — miroer,  mirouer,  savoer,  savoucr,  &c.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  still  survives  in  Canadian  French. 

3  Thurot,  i.  p.  352  ff. 
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sixteenth  century  that  it  became  general,  especially  at 
court.  In  the  seventeenth  century  e  was  the  usual  pro¬ 
nunciation  in  conversation,  and  we  in  more  sustained  style. 
The  pronunciation  e  has  prevailed  definitely  in  the  im¬ 
perfects  and  conditionals  of  verbs,  in  some  names  of 
nations  and  countries  ( anglais ,  franqais ,  milanais,  &c.,  but 
danois,  sue'dois,  & c.),  and  in  the  following  words :  elate,  crate, 
e'pais,  frais,  monnaie,  parailre,  connaitre.  Also  in  the  suffix 
-aie  in  aunaie,  futaie,  &c.  The  sound  e  was  still  expressed 
by  the  mediaeval  oi  till  Voltaire’s  time,  who  was  the  first  to 
use  the  graphic  sign  ai  to  render  it — in  Zaire  1732 — though 
it  had  previously  been  proposed  by  Nicolas  Berain  in  his 
Nouvelles  Remarques  sur  la  Langue  Frangaise  (1675).  It 
was  not,  however,  officially  recognized  by  the  Academy  till 
1835. 

In  other  cases  the  group  we  has  changed  to  wa  (still 
written  oi),  which  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  seems  at  first  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  lower 
Parisian  classes.  Although  it  was  combated  by  successive 
grammarians  as  vulgar,  it  was  fully  admitted  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  finally  prevailed  with  the  Revolution  and  the 
rise  of  democracy.  It  has  even  introduced  itself  into  a  few 
words,  such  as  moelle  and  poele,  which  originally  represented 
a  dissyllabic  oe. 

These  remarks  explain  the  following  rimes,  which  go  back 
to  a  time  when  oi  was  pronounced  we  in  all  the  cases  con¬ 
cerned.  These  rimes  are  of  two  kinds. 

Rimes  of  two  words  with  oi  (pronounced  we),  the  oi  of 
which  did  not  ultimately  follow  the  same  development : 

Quand  printemps  fault  et  l’este  comparoit , 

Adoncques  l’herbe  en  forme  et  force  croist. 

(Clement  Marot,  Oeuvres,  p.  335.) 
Et  me  suffit  vous  avoir  fait  cognoistre 
Que  par  le  temps  mon  amour  ne  peut  eroistre. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuv.  Chois.,  p.  284.) 
Ma  colere  revient,  et  je  me  reconnois : 

Immolons,  en  partant,  trois  ingrats  a  la  fois. 

(Racine,  Mithridate ,  1.  1385.) 
Sous  leurs  pas  diligents  le  chemin  disparoit ; 

Et  le  pilier,  loin  d’eux,  deja  baisse  et  dtcroit. 

(Boileau,  Le  Lutrin,  Canto  v.  1.  91.) 
Trop  resserre  dans  les  bornes  d’un  cloitre, 

Un  tel  merite  au  loin  se  fait  connottre. 

(Gresset,  Ver-  Vert,  Canto  ii.  1.  34.) 
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Rimes  between  two  words  one  of  which  had  oi  (pro¬ 
nounced  we),  which  later  resulted  in  wa,  and  the  other  an  old 
ai  (pronounced  e )  or  e  or  ei\ 

Le  jardinier  ne  pourra  faire  croistre 

Herbe  ne  fleur  sans  voir  l’oeil  de  leur  maistre. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  237.) 

Peste  !  les  grands  talents  que  votre  esprit  possede  ! 

Dirait-on  qu’elle  y  tonche  avec  sa  mine  froide  ? 

(Moliere,  Depit  Amour.,  1.  463.) 

Au-dessous  des  Cesars,  je  suis  ce  qu’on  peut  tire ; 

A  moins  que  de  leur  rang  le  mien  ne  sauroit  croitre. 

(Corneille,  Thtodore,  1.  12.) 

Quel  plaisir  d’elever  un  enfant,  qu’on  voit  croitre 
Non  plus  comme  un  esclave  ^leve  par  son  maitre ! 

(Racine,  Andromaque,  1.  1069.) 

Quel  parti  prendre  ?  oil  suis-je,  et  qui  dois-je  etre  ? 

Sur  quel  terrain  puis-je  esperer  de  croitre  ? 

(Voltaire,  Le  Pauvre  Diable,  11.  1  and  4.) 

Such  rimes,  occasionally  found  in  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  only  exist  for  the  eye : 

J’ai  foule  le  bon  gout  et  l’ancien  vers  fratifois 
Sous  mes  pieds,  et,  bideux,  j’ai  dit  a  l’ombre :  Sois ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  20.) 

Comme  pour  rechauffer  ses  membres  deja  roides, 

Ilelas  !  ce  que  la  mort  touche  de  ses  mains  f roides 

Ne  se  rechauffe  plus  .  .  .  (Id.,  Ch&timents,  p.  81.) 

The  character  of  the  play  excuses  the  archaism  in 
Rostand’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac : 

Et  se  dire  sans  cesse :  oh,  pourvu  que  je  sois 
Dans  les  petits  papiers  du  Mercure  Francois. 

(Act  ii.  Sc.  7.) 

XXXI.  Finally  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  treatment  of 
Latin  and  foreign  words  by  modern  French  poets. 

The  final  consonant  of  Latin  words  is  generally  ignored, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  coupling  of  such  words  with  the 
large  majority  of  French  masculine  rimes : 

Marguilliers  aux  regards  vitreux;  cures  camus 
Hurlant  a  vos  lutrins  :  Dcemonem  laudamus. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ch&timents ,  p.  1 1 4.) 

Approchez-vous  ;  ceci,  c’est  le  tas  des  divots. 

Cela  hurle  en  grin9ant  un  ‘  benedicat  vos.'  (Ibid.,  p.  35.) 

English  words  are  pronounced  as  far  as  possible  as  if  they 
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were  French  words  of  similar  spelling,  except  that  the  final 
consonants  are  more  often  sounded  than  not : 

Nous  nous  promenions  parmi  les  d^combres, 

A  Rozel-Tower, 

Et  nous  ecoutions  les  paroles  sombres 

Que  disait  la  mer.  (V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments ,  p.  243.) 

David,  roi  de  Stirling,  Jean,  comte  de  Glascow  ; 

Ils  ont  des  colliers  d’or  ou  des  roses  au  cou. 

(. Ligende  des  Silcles,  ii.  p.  142.) 

Car  il  faut  que  demain  on  dise,  quand  il  passe : 

‘  Cet  homme  que  voila,  c’est  Robert  Lovelace 

(Musset,  Prem.  Pols.,  p.  337.) 

The  English  pronunciation  is  adopted  for  Shakespeare : 

Horror  !  borror  !  horror  !  comme  disait  Shakspeare, 

—  Une  chose  sans  nom  —  impossible  a  dlerire. 

(Gautier,  Pots.  CompL,  p.  132.) 

German  words  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  English 
words : 

Helas  !  reprit  Mardoche,  un  homme  sur  le  haut 
Du  plus  pointu  des  monts,  serait-ce  le  Jung-Frau. 

(Musset,  Prem.  Pols .,  p.  121.) 

Such  a  rime  as  the  following  is  indefensible  : 

A  vous  faire  oublier,  a  vous,  peintre  et  po'ete, 

Ce  pays  enchante  dont  la  Mignon  de  Goethe, 

Frileuse,  se  souvient.  .  .  .  (Gautier,  Poes.  Comp!.,  p.  124.) 

This  one  also  supposes  a  ridiculous  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Huss : 

Car  ils  ne  sont  complets  qu’apres  qu’ils  sont  dtchus 
De  l’exil  d’ Aristide  au  bucher  de  Jean  Huss. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  75.) 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  CESURA 

I.  The  cesura  \  in  modern  French  verse,  may  be  defined 
as  a  pause  in  the  interior  of  the  line,  dividing  the  line  into 
so  many  parts,  which  pause  indicates  the  end  of  a  rhythmical 
period  and  enables  the  voice  to  rest  after  a  given  number 
of  syllables,  of  which  the  last  is  accented  and  terminates 
the  word. 

The  parts  of  the  line  divided  by  the  cesura  are  known 
as  hemistiches.  The  term  ‘  hemistich  ’  ( tf/xio-vs ,  half ;  cm'xo?, 
verse)  should  etymologically  be  used  only  of  rhythmical 
divisions  of  equal  length,  as  in  the  classical  Alexandrine  or 
line  of  twelve  syllables  : 

Je  leur  semai  de  fleurs  |  le  bord  des  precipices.  (Racine.) 
But  it  is  often  applied  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  to  any  verse-members  whether  of 
equal  or  unequal  length. 

It  follows  from  the  definition  of  the  term  ‘  cesura  ’  that  only 
masculine  words,  or  words  that  are  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  can  occur  immediately  before  the  cesural  pause. 
Words  accented  on  the  last  syllable  but  one,  or  feminine 
words,  can  only  occur  as  the  last  word  preceding  the  cesura 
on  condition  that  they  end  in  e  mute  and  the  first  word  of 
the  second  hemistich  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  in 
which  case  the  e  mute  falls  by  elision : 

Oui,  je  viens  dans  son  templie)  |  adorer  1’Eternel.  (Racine.) 

Un  poete  est  un  mondie )  |  enferme  dans  tin  homme. 

(Victor  Hugo.) 

1  The  word  cisure,  borrowed  from  Latin,  and  which  has  been  the 
recognized  term  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not 
very  happy  as  applied  to  French  verse,  nor  is  the  older  word  coupe ,  the 
nature  of  the  classical  cesura  differing  essentially  from  that  of  French 
verse.  The  word  repos  or  reprise  d'haleine,  used  by  Ronsard  in  the 
Abrigi  de  l' Art  Poitique  ( (Euvres ,  vii.  p.  331),  is  much  more  felicitous. 
Modern  theorists  still  use  coupe  and  repos  by  the  side  of  the  official 
ensure. 
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Feminine  words  ending  in  -es  or  -enl  cannot  therefore 
occur  before  the  cesura,  as  they  do  not  suffer  elision. 

An  exception  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  ending 
-aient  of  the  imperfect  indicative  and  present  conditional, 
and  also  of  the  forms  aient  and  soient  of  the  present  sub¬ 
junctive  of  avoir  and  etre  respectively,  which,  as  well  as 
the  third  persons  plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative  and  con¬ 
ditional  present,  are  reckoned  as  masculine  words  : 

Les  pretres  ne  pouvaient  (  suffire  aux  sacrifices.  (Racine.) 

Tous  les  miens  tenteraient  |  la  faveur  eclatante.  (Moliere.) 

Les  feuilles  s’ ' empourpraienl  |  dans  les  arbres  vermeils.  (Hugo.) 

Thus  the  feminine  cesura  is  only  apparent  and  does  not 
really  exist  in  modern  French  versification. 

II.  This  is  true  in  Modern  French  of  those  lines  which 
have  only  one  cesura,  but  in  those  lines  which  can  have 
two  cesuras,  more  especially  the  Romantic  Alexandrine, 
another  kind  of  cesura,  called  ce'sure  enjambante  or  over¬ 
flowing  cesura,  is  found.  As  the  line  with  more  than  one 
cesura  was  practically  invented  by  Victor  Hugo  and  regularly 
practised  by  him  and  his  school  for  the  first  time  in  French 
poetry,  the  ce'sure  enjambante  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  before 
the  Romantic  poets. 

In  the  ce'sure  enjambante  the  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one  of  feminine  words,  and  the  feminine  e  je, 
-es,  - ent )  that  follows  is  carried  on  into  the  next  hemistich  : 

Vetu  |  de  probite  candijte  et  de  tin  blanc.  (V.  Hugo.) 

Le  tonn£r\re,  ce  coup  de  clo\che  de  la  nuit.  (Id.) 

On  croit  enttn\dre  un  dieu  de  l’abt\me  marcher.  (Id.) 

Gra\ve,  il  ne  faisait  plus  a  pers6n\ne  un  reproche.  (Id.) 

This  cesura  is  a  great  gain  to  French  poetry,  and  relieves 
the  monotony  produced  by  the  invariable  use  of  the  masculine 
cesura 1. 

1  The  overjlmving  cesura  is  found  here  and  there  in  Old  and  Middle 
French  poets  in  lines  with  only  one  cesura  : 

Mais  belle  da\me  se  doit  bien  garder.  (Conon  de  Bethune.) 

Chascuns  se  van\te  d’amer  lealment.  (Gautier  d’Espinal.) 

Que  la  victoi\re  venoit  avec  toi.  (Eustache  Deschamps.) 
It  is  quite  common  in  the  ltB.\i&n\cndecasiltabo  (and  in  the  Spanish  and 
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By  the  side  of  the  masculine  cesura  Old  French  and 
Middle  French  made  use  of  two  other  kinds  of  cesuras, 
both  feminine  cesuras. 

III.  The  Epic  Cesura  ( cesure  e'pique'),  so  called  because  it 
occurs  almost  exclusively  in  epic  poetry. 

In  the  epic  cesura  the  cesural  pause  is  preceded  by  a  final 
unelidable  feminine  syllable  which  does  not  count  in  the 
number  of  syllables  making  up  the  line,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  feminine  syllable  that  ends  a  line  is  not  reckoned 
in  the  measure.  In  other  words,  Old  and  Middle  French 
poets  were  at  liberty  to  treat  the  hemistich  in  the  same  way 
as  the  end  of  the  line  : 

Bons  fut  li  si z-cles  |  al  tens  anc'ienor.  {Alexis,  1.  i.) 

Pois  converse-r^  |  ensenble  longement.  (Id.,  1.  21.) 

Li  empere-r£  |  Carles  de  France  dulce.  (Roland,  1.  16.) 
Dis  blanches  mu-/«r  |  fist  amener  Marsilies.  (Id.,  1.  89.) 
Si  est  l’estoi-rtf  |  del  preu  conte  Aymeri.  (Aymeri,  1. 15.) 

Or  in  the  Alexandrine  : 

Li  rois  de  sainte  gloi -re  |  qui  en  la  crois  fu  mis.  (AiolA.2.) 

Conquis  avons  les  ter-m-  ]  en  viron  et  en  le. 

( Gui  de  Bourgogne,  1.  13.) 

Argent  ly  demandoi-w/  |  bourgeois  et  escniier. 

(. Hngues  Capet,  1.  24.) 

Un  jorn  fut  li  reis  Char -les  \  al  saint  Denis  mostier. 

(Peler  inage,  1.  1 l.) 

Portuguese  line  of  eleven  syllables),  and  for  that  reason  is  sometimes 
known  as  cesure  italienne  : 

Pute  la  t{r\ra  che  questo  riceve.  (Dante.) 

Di  selva  in  s£l\va  dal  crudel  s’invola.  (Ariosto.) 

1  A  few  statistics  will  show  how  very  frequent  the  epic  cesura  is  in 
the  O.F.  chansons  de  geste.  If  the  first  500  lines  of  each  of  the  following 
epics  are  examined  the  proportion  of  epic  cesuras  works  out  thus  : 
Roland  =  34  per  cent. 

Raoul  de  Cambrai  =  39  per  cent. 

Aymeri  de  Narbonne  =  31  per  cent. 

The  percentage  is  still  larger  in  those  ckatiso?is  composed  in  Alexan¬ 
drines  : 

Charlemagne  ( Voyage  de)  =<51  per  cent. 

Aiol  —  49  per  cent. 

Gui  de  Bourgogne  =  45  per  cent. 

See  tor  further  details  H.  Otten,  Ueber  die  Caesur  itn  Altfranzosischen, 
Greifswald  Dissert.,  1884. 
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There  are  very  few  assured  examples  of  the  epic  cesura 
in  the  literary  lyric  poetry  of  the  trouveres,  but  it  occurs 
quite  commonly  in  the  popular  romances  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries : 

Reynauz  repaid  |  devant  el  premier  front. 

(Bartsch,  Rom.  und  Fast.,  p.  1 , 1.  3.) 

A  trente  da -mes  |  que  avec  moi  menrai.  (Id.,  1.  21.) 

Similarly  in  semi-popular  lyric  poetry,  such  as  the  chansons 
de  toile  of  Audefrois  li  Bastars  h 

Bien  fust  ore  la  ter-7'd’  |  de  mon  pere  escillie.  (p.  102, 1.  25.) 

Son  errement  li  con -te,  |  dont  bien  etoit  certaine. 

(P-  1-  75-) 

Already  in  the  fourteenth  century  French  poets  strove 
to  avoid  the  epic  cesura,  and,  excepting  popular  poetry,  it 
becomes  rare  in  the  works  of  the  majority  of  the  poets  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  was  then  that  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges  (b.  1473),  the  best 
poet  of  the  time,  pronounced  himself,  according  to  Clement 
Marot’ s  testimony,  against  this  kind  of  cesura.  In  the  latter’s 
preface  to  the  Adolescence  Clementine  we  read  the  following 
important  declaration :  .  .  .  mats  P Adolescence  ira  devatit, 
et  la  commencerons  par  la  premiere  eglogue  des  Bucoliques 
virgilianes,  translate'e  ( certes )  en  grande  jeunesse,  comme  pourrez 
en  plusieurs  sortes  congnoistre,  viesmetnent  par  les  couppes 
fetnenines  que  je  tiobservois  encor  alors,  dont  Jehan  Lemaire 
de  Beiges  (en  les  ni  aprenant)  me  reprint1  2.  On  this  passage 
of  Marot,  prosodists 3  have  based  the  assertion  that  Lemaire 
had  formulated  in  his  works  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  epic 
cesura.  The  conclusion  is  unwarranted.  His  works  would 
be  searched  in  vain  for  any  passage  that  could  be  construed 
into  an  explanation  or  allusion  to  any  rule  of  the  kind.  It 
is  probable  that  Marot  means  that  he  had  learnt  the  lesson 
from  Lemaire’s  example,  whose  poetic  works  only  contain 
five  or  six  instances  of  epic  cesura,  or,  what  is  still  more 
probable,  that  he  had  received  the  precept  by  word  of 
mouth.  In  any  case  Marot  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and, 
if  his  early  works  are  excepted,  it  may  be  said  that  he 

1  Cf.  Stengel,  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen,  xciv.  p.  96  sqq. 

2  CEuvres,  iv.  p.  189. 

3  e.  g.  Quicherat,  p.  327. 
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studiously  avoided  the  epic  cesura,  and  that  its  exclusion 
from  French  poetry  dates  from  him  and  was  due  largely 
to  his  influence1. 

The  first  theorist  to  declare  himself  positively  against 
les  couppes  feminines ,  s’ilz  ne  sont  synalimpMes  (elided),  was 
Fabri,  in  the  Grand  et  Vray  Art  de  Pleine  Rhetorique 2, 
published  in  1521.  His  opinion  was  combated  by  Gracien 
du  Pont  in  his  Art  et  Science  de  Rhetorique  metrifie'e 3  ( 1 539 )s 
but  Du  Pont,  although  his  arguments  are  excellent,  was 
championing  a  cause  already  hopelessly  lost.  Ten  years 
later  Marot’ s  action  was  definitely  confirmed  and  approved 
by  Sibilet  for  the  Alexandrine4  as  well  as  for  the  decasyllabic 
line  in  an  important  passage  of  his  Art  Poetique :  Voila  tout 
ce  que  je  te  puy  dire  de  la  couppe  femenine,  laquelle  non  ohserve'e 
des  anciens,  ne  de  Marot  en  son  jeune  eage  ( cojnme  il  t’averty 
mesmes  en  une  episire  lirninaire  imprimde  devant  ses  oeuvres'), 
toutefois  est  aujourd huy  garde'e  inviolablement  par  tous  les  Ions 
Pontes  de  ce  temps:  la  doit  estre  par  toy,  ne  fut  que  pour 

eviter  le  son  absurde,  pour  lequel  sont  moins  prise's  aujourcC  huy 
aucuns  Poetes  qui  ne  f observent :  lien  que  autrement  soient 
louds  de  lew  composition 6.  From  that  date  the  fate  of  the 
epic  cesura  was  sealed,  and  the  isolated  examples  of  it, 
which  occur  in  a  few  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  second 


1  Paul  Meyer  has  established  that  the  anonymous  author  of  Brun  de 
la  Montague  (cf.  p.  xv  of  the  Introduction  of  Meyer’s  edition),  a  roman 
d'aventure  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  carefully  and  consciously 
avoided  the  use  of  the  epic  cesura,  thus  anticipating  Lemaire  de  Beiges 
by  more  than  a  century,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  example  of  this 
anonymous  author  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time. 

2  ed.  Heron,  ii.  p.  101.  Cf.  ii.  p.  97  for  a  fuller  statement  on  the 
part  of  Fabri. 

3  fol.  10,  v°. 

4  It  will  be  noticed  hereafter  that  the  Alexandrine  had  been  almost 
entirely  discarded  in  the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
the  few  lines  of  that  measure  which  occur  previous  to  Clement  Marot, 
however,  still  present  a  large  proportion  of  epic  cesuras,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Voyage  de  Venise  of  Jean  Marot  (1463-1527),  Clement’s 
father : 


Ung  samedi  matin,  de  May  unziesme  jour 
Environ  les  quatre  heu -res,  |  le  Roy,  sans  long  sejour, 
Faict  sonner  mettez  seF/fer,  |  gendarmes  h  cheval ; 
Troupes,  tabours  reson -nent  |  tant  d’amont  que  d’aval. 


See  CEuvres  de  Jean  Marot,  ed.  A.  Coustelier,  Paris,  1723,  p.  102  sqq. 
Cf.  also  p.  127  sqq.  and  p.  140  sqq. 
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half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  due  either  to  carelessness 
or  to  technical  ignorance. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which  induced 
French  poets  to  eschew  the  epic  cesura,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  French  poetry  has  lost  in  variety  by  its  abandonment1. 

IV.  The  second  variety  of  feminine  cesura  found  in  Old 
and  Middle  French  is  known  as  the  lyric  cesura  ( ce'sure 
lyrique ),  because  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  lyrical  poetry. 

In  this  kind  of  cesura  the  accent  which  immediately 
precedes  the  cesura  is  made  to  fall  on  a  syllable  atonic  by 
nature,  and  that  syllable  is  counted,  in  the  number  of  syllables 
composing  the  line.  The  explanation  of  the  lyrical  cesura 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  every  syllable  had  to  have 
its  full  value  in  poetry  that  was  originally  intended  to  be 
sung  to  music,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  adaptable 
to  musical  composition : 

Mais  ma  dame  |  ne  quiert  si  mon  mal  non. 

(De  Coney,  No.  x.  1.  29.) 

Ains  ke  fusse  |  sospris  de  cheste  amour. 

(Conon  de  Bethune,  p.  221,  1.  12.) 

Se  ne  fussent  |  li  felon  esbahi. 

(Gautier  d’Epinal,  p.  80,  1.  162.) 

The  lyric  cesura  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  poets 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries — Machaut,  Froissart, 
Eustache  Deschamps,  Alain  Chartier,  Charles  d’Orldans, 
Villon,  &c.  A  casual  reference  to  any  of  these  poets  will 
afford  plenty  of  examples  : 

1  This  opinion  is  shared  by  many  eminent  Frenchmen,  including 
Littre  and  Gaston  Paris.  The  latter  says  in  his  Etude  stir  le  role  de 
V accent  latin ,  p.  109  :  Elle  ( la  loi  de  ne  pas  compter  itne  syllabe  muette 
aprls  la  pause)  etaitfondle  sur  une  comiaissa?ice  trls  juste  de  la  nature  de 
la  langue  fran$aise,  et  elle  avait  le  merite,  totit  en  laissant  stibsister  la 
cadence ,  cCinlroduire  quelque  vartiti  dans  la  monotonie  de  nos  vers.  All 
those  who  read  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  and  know  what  beautiful 
effects  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  paroxytonic  hemistich,  will 
readily  endorse  the  opinion  of  the  famous  French  philologist. 

2  I  have  calculated  that  the  percentage  of  lyric  cesuras  in  some  of  the 
most  important  trouvlres  is  as  follows  : 

Gautier  d’Epinal  =  ii|  per  cent. 

Chastelain  de  Coucy  =  6  per  cent. 

Conon  de  Bethune  •=  5  2  per  cent. 

Consequently  the  lyric  cesura  is  much  less  frequent  in  O.F.  lyric  poetry 
than  is  the  epic  cesura  in  O.F.  epic  poetry. 
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Ceux  s’accu sent  |  qui  dient  mal  d’autrui. 

(Eustache  Deschamps.) 

En  doit  estre  |  moins  d’orgueil  surmonte. 

(Christine  de  Pisan.) 

Je  desire  |  le  jour  de  jugement.  (Alain  Chartier.) 

Sans  les  view  |  que  l’on  ne  doit  avoir.  (Ch.  d’Orleans.) 

Sa  persons  |  par  moy  fut  inhumee.  (Villon.) 

Nobles  hommw  |  francs  de  quars  et  de  dix.  (Ibid.) 

It  began  to  lose  ground  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  carefully  shunned 
by  Cretin,  the  most  influential  poet  of  the  time,  was  not 
calculated  to  improve  its  position.  It  still  occurs  in  the 
poetry  of  Pierre  Gringoire  (1480-1544)  more  especially,  and 
of  Jean  Marot,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  few  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  but  not  a  single  case  occurs  in  the  works  of 
Clement  Marot.  It  is  to  him  consequently  that  may  be 
ascribed  the  credit  of  having  banished  a  cesura  from  French 
poetry  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  justification  when 
lyrical  poetry  was  inseparable  from  music,  had  become 
meaningless  long  before  his  time. 

Occasionally  in  O.F.  and  in  Middle  French  hiatus  occurs 
between  the  final  atonic  e  of  the  lyric  feminine  cesura  and 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  second  hemistich.  Such  lines  can 
easily  be  detected  by  the  fact  that  if  elision  were  applied 
they  would  lack  one  syllable  : 

De  vos  dartre,  |  a  cui  amors  me  rent. 

(De  Coucy,  p.  62, 1.  39.) 

Chiere  dairre,  |  a  qui  j’ai  tout  donne. 

(Froissart,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  406.) 
mais  pourrir 

Y  porrore  |  attendant  que  merir 

Me  detissiez. 

(Christine  de  Pisan,  CEnv.  Pott.  i.  p.  87.) 

This  kind  of  cesura,  termed  the  hiatus  lyric  cesura , 
died  out  about  the  same  time  as  the  ordinary  lyric  cesura. 
The  only  French  theorist  to  mention  it  is  Pierre  Fabri, 
who  after  combating  the  feminine  cesura  in  general  makes 
a  reservation  which,  though  lacking  in  preciseness,  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  statement  of  fact1:  Mais  il  est  des  iermes 
feminins  desquelz  I’en  est  si  fort  cotitrainct  que  necessairement 
il  fault  qu’ilz  soient  en  couppe ,  et  feroit  l' on  bien  de  s'en  abstenir 

1  Le  grand  et  vrai  art  de  pleine  rhttorique,  ed.  Heron,  ii.  p.  98. 
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qui  pourroit,  mat's  se  aulcuns  y  en  avoit  et  le  mot  subsequent 
se  commengoit  par  vocal,  encor  tie  le  fault  il  point  synalimpher. 
Exemple : 

Vierge  mere  et  fille  especialle, 

Clere  estoille,  en  paradis  luysante,  ifc. 

V.  Corresponding  to  the  pause  in  the  rhythm  there  must 
also  be  a  pause  in  the  sense,  and  the  cesura  must  mark 
not  only  the  end  of  a  rhythmical  member  but  also  of  a 
syntactic  and  logical  member.  In  other  words,  the  cesura 
must  not  be  made  to  separate  words  which  are  closely 
connected  grammatically  and  logically,  such  as  the  article, 
adjective  or  preposition,  and  the  noun ;  the  auxiliary  and 
past  participle,  modal  verbs  and  the  infinitive  of  other  verbs, 
the  preposition  de  and  the  noun,  adjective,  or  participle  on 
which  it  depends,  &c.  The  principle  involved  is  that  if  the 
logical  pause  were  stronger  than,  and  in  conflict  with,  the 
rhythmical  pause  the  latter  would  be  effaced  and  thereby 
the  nature  of  the  line  rendered  unrecognizable.  But  if  the 
complement  of  such  words  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  second 
hemistich  the  danger  of  a  rival  pause  is  avoided,  and  in 
that  case  the  two  words  can  perfectly  well  be  separated. 
Thus  the  following  examples  are  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  most  rigorous  of  French  theorists : 

Les  pretres  ne  pouvaient  |  suffire  aux  sacrifices. 

(Racine,  Athalie,  1.  12.) 

Un  jeune  enfant  couvert  |  d’une  robe  eclatante. 

(Ibid.,  1.  508.) 

Vous  m’en  aviez  deja  |  confie  votre  joie.  (Ibid.,  1.  867.) 

Un  bruit,  que  j’ai  pourtant  |  soupfonne  de  mensonge. 

(Ibid.,  1.  967.) 

Jehu  n’a  point  un  cteur  |  farouche,  inexorable. 

(Ibid.,  1.  1071.) 

Tout  a  fui,  tous  se  sont  |  separes  sans  retour. 

(Ibid.,  1.  1 102.) 

Ce  formidable  amas  |  de  lances  et  d’ epees.  (Ibid.,  1.  1180.) 

This  precept  that  the  meaning  must  correspond  to  the 
rhythmical  pause  was  carefully  observed  by  O.  F.  poets. 
Those  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  aware  of  its  importance, 
and  on  the  whole  did  not  often  offend  against  it.  Du  Bellay 
in  the  Defence  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue  F rangoyse  says : 
J’ay  quasi  oublie'  un  autre  default  bien  usite'  et  de  tresmauvaise 
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grace.  C'est  quand  en  la  quadrature  des  Vers  Hero'iques 
la  sentence  est  trop  abruptement  couppe'e,  coniine :  ‘Si  non  que 
tu  en  montres  un  plus  seur  V  and  Ronsard  expresses  the  same 
opinion  in  the  Abrege  de  T Art  Poetique  :  Sur  toute  chose  je  te 
veux  bien  adveriir,  s’ il  est  possible  (car  loujours  on  ne  faict 
pas  ce  quon  propose ),  que  les  quatre  premieres  syllabes  du 
vers  commun  on  les  six  premieres  syllabes  des  Alexandrins, 
soient  faqonnees  dun  sens ,  aucunement  parfaii,  sans  I’emprunter 
du  mot  suivant.  Exemple  du  sens  parfait :  £ jeune  beaut e 
maistresse  de  ma  vie!  Exemple  du  vers  qui  a  le  sens  im- 
parfait :  ‘  Ehomme  qui  a  este  dessus  la  mer^l  The  first  poet 
to  apply  Ronsard’s  recommendation  rigorously  was  Malherbe 
both  in  his  own  poetry  and  in  his  criticism  of  Desportes’ 
verse.  Later  this  principle  was  formulated  by  Boileau  in 
the  well-knowm  lines  of  the  Art  Poe'tique  : 

Que  toujours  dans  vos  vers  le  sens  coupant  les  mots 

Suspende  l’hemistiche,  en  marque  le  repos.  (11.  105-6.) 

It  was  looked  upon  as  binding  by  all  French  poets  till 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  since  which  time 
it  has  to  a  large  extent  been  disregarded,  although  a  not 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  infringements  generally 
quoted  against  the  Romantic  poets  and  subsequent  poetic 
schools  are  due  to  the  fact  that  theorists  have  been  misled 
into  reading  their  bicesural  lines — the  so-called  Romantic 
Alexandrine  especially — as  if  they  were  classical  Alexandrines, 
and  consequently  only  admitted  of  one  pause.  Thus 3 : 

L’Alexandrin  saisit  |  la  cesure,  et  la  mord.  (V.  Hugo.) 

Et  souriait  au  faible  |  enfant  et  l’appelait.  (Ibid.) 

Libre,  il  sait  oil  le  bien  |  cesse,  oil  le  mal  commence. 

(Ibid.) 

Instead  of : 

L’Alexandrin  |  saisit  la  cesure,  ]  et  la  mord. 

Et  souriait  )  au  faible  enfant  |  et  l’appelait. 

Libre,  |  il  sait  oil  le  bien  cesse,  |  oil  le  mal  commence. 

Or : 

L’habilleuse  avec  des  [  epingles  dans  la  bouche.  (Coppee.) 

Ayez  pitie,  je  n’ai  |  pas  mange,  je  vous  jure.  (Manuel.) 

Where  obviously  the  right  scanning  is : 

1  ed.  Person,  p.  142.  3  (Euvres,\ ii.  p.  331. 

3  Tobler,  p.  134. 
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L’habilleuse  |  avec  des  epingles  |  dans  la  bouehe. 

Ayez  pitid,  [  je  n’ai  pas  mange,  |  je  vous  jure. 

VI.  Now  that  the  nature  of  the  cesura  has  been  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  at  what  place  it  may  occur  in 
the  different  French  lines. 

Before  proceeding  it  should,  however,  be  stated  that  only 
those  lines  that  contain  more  than  eight  syllables  have  any 
fixed  and  obligatory  cesura,  the  others  not  being  sufficiently 
long  to  make  a  pause  in  the  voice  necessary. 

1.  The  line  of  twelve  syllables  or  Alexandrine ,  from  the 
earliest  times  till  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  School  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  practically  invariably 
received  the  cesura  after  the  sixth  syllable  (6  +  6  or  6  +  6", 
or  also  in  O.  F.,  with  epic  cesura,  6“  +  6  or  6"  +  6") : 

Bien  sceivent  li  plusor,  |  n’en  sui  pas  en  doutanche 
Qu’il  n’eut  que  .III.  gestes  |  u  reaume  de  Franche 
Si  fu  la  premeraine  |  de  Pepin  et  de  l’ange, 

L’autre  apres,  de  Garin  |  de  Monglane  la  tranche, 

Et  la  tierche  si  fu  |  de  Doon  de  Maience, 

U11  chevalier  vaillant  |  et  de  grant  sapience. 

{Boon  de  Mayenct,  11.  2-8.) 

Sire,  ce  n’est  pas  tout  |  que  d’estre  roy  de  France, 

II  faut  que  la  vertu  |  honore  votre  enfance ; 

Car  un  roi  sans  vertu  |  porte  le  sceptre  en  vain, 

Et  luy  sert  d’un  fardeau  |  qui  luy  charge  la  main. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois,  p.  362.) 

Mais  je  sens  affaiblir  |  ma  force  et  mes  esprits, 

Je  sens  que  je  me  meurs.  |  Approchez-vous,  mon  fils, 

Dans  cet  embrassement  |  dont  la  douceur  me  flatte, 

Venez,  et  recevez  |  Fame  de  Mithridate. 

(Racine,  Mithridate,  11.  1693-6.) 

It  thus  falls  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemistichs,  and  in 
that  form  is  known  as  alexandrin  classique,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  great  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  classical  period  of  French  literature. 
The  two  divisions  of  six  syllables  could  in  their  turn  be 
subdivided  into  any  two  groups  of  syllables  making  up 
six  (3  +  3,  2+4,  4  +  2,  &c.).  In  this  way  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  classical  Alexandrine  can  have  as  many 
as  thirty-six  different  kinds  of  rhythms,  though  not  in¬ 
frequently  the  secondary  accents,  within  the  two  hemistichs 
on  which  the  variety  of  rhythm  depends,  are  so  slight  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  medial  pause  that  they  are  rendered 
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almost  imperceptible.  Moreover  the  subdivision  3  +  3  pre¬ 
ponderates  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  these 
secondary  pauses  altogether  dispose  of  the  pendulum-like 
swing  of  the  French  classical  Alexandrine  to  which  it  mainly 
owes  its  reputation  for  monotony.  Still  the  examination  of 
a  passage  written  in  the  most  regular  classical  Alexandrines 
will  show  that  this  measure  is  capable  of  greater  rhythmical 
variety  than  is  generally  supposed  : 

Oui,  je  viens  j  dans  son  temple  ||  adorer  |  l’Etemel ; 

Je  viens,  |  selon  l’usage  ||  antique  |  et  solennel, 

Celebrer  |  avec  vous  ||  la  fameu|se  journde 

Oil  |  sur  le  mont  Sina  ||  la  loi  |  nous  fut  donnee. 

Que  les  temps  |  sont  changes  !  ||  Sitot  que  |  de  ce  jour 
La  trompetjte  sacree  ||  annonfait  |  le  retour, 

Du  temple,  |  ornd  partout  ||  de  festons  |  magnifiques, 

Le  peuple  saint  |  en  foule  ||  inondait  |  les  portiques ; 

Et  tous,  |  devant  l’autel  ||  avec  ordre  |  introduits, 

De  leurs  champs  |  dans  leurs  mains  ||  portant  |  les  nouveaux  fruits, 
Au  Dieu  |  de  l’univers  ]|  consacraient  |  ces  premices. 

(Racine,  Athalie,  11.  1-11.) 

Or  the  opening  of  the  second  canto  of  Boileau’s  Art 
Poetique : 

Tel|le  qu’une  bergere,  ||  au  plus  beau  |  jour  de  fete, 

De  super]bes  rubis  [|  ne  charge  point  |  sa  tete, 

Et,  sans  meler  |  a  l’or  ||  l’eclat  |  des  diamants, 

Cueille  |  en  tin  champ  voisin  ||  ses  plus  beaux  |  ornements : 

Telle,  |  aimable  en  son  air,  H  mais  hum|ble  dans  son  style, 

Doit  eclater  |  sans  pompe  ||  une  elegante  |  idylle. 

Son  tour  simple  |  et  naif  ||  n’a  rien  |  de  fastueux, 

Et  n’aime  point  |  l’orgueil  ||  d’un  vers  |  presomptueux. 

II  faut  |  que  sa  douceur  ||  flatjte,  chatouille,  dveille, 

Et  jamais  |  de  grands  mots  ||  n’epouvanjte  l’oreille. 

2.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  accents  in 
the  body  of  the  hemistichs  of  the  classical  Alexandrine  were 
very  much  less  marked  than  that  at  the  medial  cesura. 
From  the  O.  F.  period  onwards,  however,  Alexandrines  are 
occasionally  found  with  other  and  more  important  pauses 
and  accents  than  that  after  the  sixth  syllable,  which,  instead 
of  being  cut  into  two  equal  halves,  present  a  ternary  division, 
or,  in  other  words,  two  cesuras  instead  of  one.  Those  ternary 
lines  are  very  scarce  in  O.  F.,  as  also  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  few  are  found  in  the  Satires  of  Rdgnier : 

S’allonge,  |  s’accourcit,  |  ses  muscles  estendant. 

{Sat.,  i.  p.  6.) 
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J’ay  ben  chaud,  |  mange  froid,  |  j’ay  couche  sur  la  dure. 

{Sat.,  ii.  p.  ii.) 

Facile  au  vice,  |  il  hait  les  vieux  |  et  les  dedaigne. 

{Sat.,  ix.  p.  70.) 

Such  rhythms  were  carefully  avoided  by  poets  of  the  type 
of  Malherbe  and  Boileau,  as  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
French  prosody,  but  the  really  great  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Racine  and  more  especially  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine, 
allowed  their  sense  of  rhythm  to  get  the  better  of  the  nar¬ 
rowing  canons  of  the  ‘Legislators  of  Parnassus.’  Neverthe¬ 
less  such  ternary  divisions  of  the  Alexandrine  in  the  French 
classical  poets  are  to  be  considered  as  isolated  exceptions. 
The  more  usual  can  be  classed  into  three  divisions,  according 
as  the  medial  group  of  syllables  contain  four,  five,  or  six 
syllables  and  the  initial  and  final  groups  consist  of  any 
numbers  of  syllables,  which  if  added  to  those  of  the  medial 
group  make  up  the  number  twelve : 


4  +  4  +  4 

Non  je  ne  puis,  |  tu  vois  mon  trou|ble  et  ma  faiblesse. 

(Racine,  Athalie ,  1.  435.) 

^3  +  5  +  4 

Est-ce  a  vous  |  de  preter  l’oreiljle  a  leurs  discours  ? 

(Ibid.,  Britannicus ,  1.  1434.) 

2  +  6  +  4 

Et  moi  |  je  lui  tendais  les  mains  |  pour  l’embrasser. 

(Ibid.,  Athalie,  1.  502.) 

Examples  in  Moliere : 

4  +  4  +  4 

Et  pres  de  vous  |  ce  sont  des  sots  |  que  tous  les  hommes. 

{CEttvres,  iv.  p.  422.) 

4  +  5  +  3 

Dans  la  prison  |  qu’on  doit  vous  donner  |  pour  demeure. 

(Ibid.,  iv.  p.  524.) 

3  +  6  +  3 

Et  quand  meme  |  on  pourroit  se  rdsoudre  |  k  le  faire. 

(Ibid.,  iv.  p.  40.) 

And  in  La  Fontaine  : 


4  +  4  +  4 

II  n’avait  pu  |  donner  d’atteinte  |  &  la  volaille. 

{(Euvres,  iii.  p.  109.J 


3  +  5  +  4 

Cela  dit,  |  maitre  Loup  s’enfuit,  |  et  court  encor. 

(Ibid.,  i.  p.  73.) 


4  +  6+2 

En  toutes  choses  |  il  faut  considerer  |  la  fin.  (Ibid.,  i.  p.  219.) 
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In  the  eighteenth  century,  Andrd  Chenier  was  the  only 
poet  who  seems  to  have  felt  the  effects  which  could  be 
gained  by  the  displacement  of  the  principal  cesura.  He 
used  it  rarely  and  with  discretion,  but  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  its  rhythmical  value  : 

Se  trouble,  |  et  tend  deja  les  mains  |  a  la  priere. 

{Poisies,  p.  6.) 

Le  jour  I  ou  nous  avons  recu  [  le  grand  Homere. 

(Ibid.,  p.  25.) 

II  se  traine  ;  |  et  souvent  snr  la  pierre  |  il  s’endort. 

(Ibid.,  p.  44.) 

Le  rassure,  |  et  le  loue,  |  et  flatte  sa  beautA  (Ibid.,  p.  93.) 

La  nymphe  l’aperijoit,  |  et  l’arrete,  |  et  soupire. 

(Ibid.,  p.  96.) 


But  it  is  due  to  Victor  Hugo  and  the  other  Romanticists, 
more  especially  Thdophile  Gautier  and  Sainte-Beuve,  that 
the  Ternary  or  Romantic  Alexandrine ,  as  it  is  called,  has 
firmly  established  its  claim  in  French  poetry. 

Victor  Hugo  alludes  to  this  innovation  in  a  famous 
passage  of  the  poem  entitled  Re’ponse  a  un  Acte  d’ Accusa¬ 
tion  : 

Nous  faisons  basculer  la  balance  hemistiche. 

C’est  vrai,  maudissez-nous.  Le  vers,  qui  sur  son  front 
Jadis  portait  toujours  douze  plumes  en  rond, 

Et  sans  cesse  sautait  sur  la  double  raquette 
Qu’on  nomme  prosodie  et  qu’on  nomme  etiquette, 

Rompt  ddsormais  la  regie  et  trompe  le  ciseau, 

Et  s’echappe,  volant  qui  se  change  en  oiseau, 

De  la  cage  ensure,  et  fuit  vers  la  ravine, 

Et  vole  dans  les  cieux,  alouette  divine. 

{Contemplations ,  i.  p.  25.) 

The  most  frequent  divisions  of  the  Ternary  Alexandrine 
in  the  Romantic  poets  are  the  following,  the  most  common 
of  all  being  4  +  4  +  4  and  3  +  5  +  4: 


2+0  +  4 

Saigna  |  l’humanite  gisante  ]  aux  quatre  veines. 

(V.  Hugo,  Legend e  des  Slides,  iv.  p.  80.) 
Je  vois,  |  l’oeil  vaguement  fixe  |  sur  les  passants. 

(Ibid.,  p.  89.) 

3  +  6  +  3 

L’appelait  |  de  sa  voix  formidable  |  au  secours. 

(Ibid.,  p.  54.) 

A  midi  |  nous  avions  notre  mur  |  pour  frontiere. 

Ibid.,  p.  59.) 
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4  +  6  +  2 

D’etre  pantin  |  apres  avoir  ete  |  genie !  (Ibid.,  p.  69.) 

La  mdlodie  |  encor  quelques  instants  |  se  traine. 

(Ibid.,  p.  129.) 

,  3  +  5  +  4 

b  ouvre  a  moi  |  comme  un  gouffre  obscur  ]  an  fond  d’un  autre. 

(Ibid.,  p.  68.) 

II  est  nuit.  |  La  cabane  est  pau|vre,  mais  bien  close. 

(Ibid.,  p.  120.) 

4  +  5  +  3 

Toute  la  plai|ne  fut  un  abi|me  fumant.  (Ibid.,  p.  58.) 

La  mort  accourt  |  avec  la  rumeur  |  d’une  foule. 

(Ibid.,  p.  97.) 

4  +  4  +  4 

On  devinait  |  derriere  un  voile  |  un  choc  affreux. 

(Ibid.,  p.  6r.) 

Dans  les  brisants,  |  parmi  les  la|mes  en  demence. 

(Ibid.,  p.  120.) 

Variations  are  also  found,  especially  in  dialogue,  in  which 
the  medial  group  consists  of  seven  or  even  of  eight  syl¬ 
lables  : 

,  .  1  +  7  +  4 

Fiere,  |  et  faisant  sonner  la  gloijre  dans  le  cuivre. 

(Ibid.,  p.  63.) 

2  +  7  +  3 

Tel  homme,  |  k  quelque  crime  effroya|ble  revant. 

(Ibid.,  p.  71.) 

3  +  7  +  2 

Tout  un  peup]le  sous  qui  1’effondrement  |  s’ecroule. 

(Ibid.,  p.  97.) 

1  +  8  +  3 

Va,  |  j’en  ai  respire  le  parfum,  |  c’est  assez ! 

(. Hernani ,  1.  671.) 

2  +  8  +  2 

Messieurs  !  |  Avons-nous  fait  cela  pour  ri|re  ?  Quoi ! 

(Ibid.,  1.  258.) 


These  ternary  lines  were  used  comparatively  sparingly 
even  by  the  Romantic  poets  to  produce  special  effects  by 
the  side  of  the  classical  Alexandrines,  which  in  Victor  Hugo 
preponderate  in  the  ratio  of  about  four  to  three. 

The  following  passage  furnishes  an  example  of  their 
normal  use  by  Victor  Hugo  : 

Ils  se  battent  —  |  combat  terrible !  —  |  corps  a  corps. 

Voila  ddja  longtemps  |  que  leurs  chevaux  sont  morts; 

Ils  sont  la  seuls  J  tous  deux  |  dans  une  lie  du  Rhone. 

Le  fleuve  a  grand  bruit  |  roule  un  flot  |  rapide  et  jaune, 
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Le  vent  trempe  en  sifflant  |  les  brins  d’herbe  dans  1’eau. 
L’archange  saint  Michel  |  attaquant  Apollo 
Ne  ferait  pas  un  choc  |  plus  etrange  et  plus  sombre. 

Deja  bien  avant  l’aube,  |  ils  combattent  dans  l’ombre. 
Qui,  cette  nuit,  |  eut  vu  s’habiller  |  ces  barons, 

Avant  que  la  visiere  |  eut  derobe  leurs  fronts, 

Eut  vu  deux  pages  blonds,  |  roses  comme  des  frlles, 

Hier,  c’etaient  deux  enfants  |  riant  a  leurs  families. 

Beaux,  charmants;  |  —  aujourd’hui,  |  sur  ce  fatal  terrain, 
C’est  le  duel  effrayant  |  de  deux  spectres  d’airain, 

Deux  fantomes  |  auxquels  le  demon  |  prete  une  ame, 

Deux  masques  dont  les  trous  |  laissent  voir  de  la  damme. 
Ils  luttent,  noirs,  muets,  |  furieux,  acharnes. 

Les  bateliers  pensifs  |  qui  les  ont  amenes 


Ont  raison  d’avoir  peur 
Et  d’oser,  de  bien  loin, 
Car  de  ces  deux  enfants 


et  de  fair  dans  la  plaine, 
les  epier  a  peine : 

|  qu’on  regarde  en  tremblant, 

L’un  s’appelle  Olivier  |  et  l’autre  a  nom  Roland. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltgende  des  Sihles,  i.  p.  217.) 

In  the  following  passage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romantic 
Alexandrine  is  used  by  Victor  Hugo  almost  as  frequently  as 
the  classical  Alexandrine : 

Quand  je  sortis  du  college,  du  theme, 

Des  vers  latins,  |  farouche,  |  espece  d’enfant  bleme 
Et  grave,  |  au  front  penchant,  |  aux  membres  appauvris, 
Quand,  |  tachant  de  comprendre  et  de  juger,  |  j’ouvris 
Les  yeux  |  sur  la  nature  et  sur  l’art,  |  l’idiome, 

Peuple  et  noblesse,  |  etait  l’ima]ge  du  royaume; 

La  poesie  |  etait  la  noblesse;  |  un  mot 


Etait  un  due  et  pair, 
Les  syllabes  pas  plus 


ou  n’etait  qu’un  grimaud; 
que  Paris  et  que  Londre 
Ne  se  melaient ;  |  ainsi  mar|chent  sans  se  confondre 
Pietons  et  cavaliers  |  traversant  le  pont  Neuf; 

La  langue  etait  l’etat  |  avant  quatre  vingt-neuf; 

Les  mots,  bien  ou  mal  nes,  |  vivaient  parques  en  castes 
Les  uns,  nobles,  hantant  |  les  Phedres,  les  Jocastes ; 

Les  Meropes,  |  ayant  le  decorum  |  pour  loi, 

Et  montant  a  Versaille  |  aux  carrosses  du  roi ; 

Les  au|tres,  tas  de  gueux,  |  droles  patibulaires, 

Habitant  les  patois ;  |  quelques-uns  aux  galeres 
Dans  l’argot;  |  devoues  |  a  tous  les  genres  bas; 

Dechirds  en  haillons  |  dans  les  halles ;  sans  bas, 

Sans  perru|que ;  crees  pour  la  prose  |  et  la  farce ; 
Populace  du  style  |  au  fond  de  l’ombre  Sparse  ; 

Vilains,  rustres,  croquants,  |  que  Vaugelas  leur  chef 
Dans  le  bagne  Lexique  |  avait  marque  d’une  F ; 
N’exprimant  que  la  vie  |  abjecte  et  familiere, 

Vils,  degrades,  iletris,  |  bourgeois,  bons  pour  Moliere, 
Racine  regardait  |  ces  marauds  de  travers ; 

Si  Corneille  en  trouvait  |  un  blotti  dans  son  vers, 
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II  le  gardait,  |  trop  grand  pour  dijre:  Qu’il  s’en  aille  ; 

Et  Voltaire  criait| :  Corneille  s’encanaille. 

( Contemplations ,  i.  p.  21.) 

The  Romanticists  have  never  used  the  ternary  Alexandrine 
exclusively,  even  to  compose  very  short  poems,  whereas  the 
classical  Alexandrine  was  not  infrequently  employed  by 
them,  unmixed  with  ternary  lines,  in  plaintive  elegiac  pieces 
where  its  somewhat  monotonous  movement  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  sentiments  expressed  : 

C’est  bien  elle  toujours,  j  elle  que  j’ai  connue 
Au  sortir  de  l’enfance,  |  a  quinze  ans,  ingenue, 

Folatre,  insouciante,  |  ignorant  sa  beaute, 

S’ignorant  elle-meme,  |  et  jetant  de  cote, 

De  peur  qu’une  pensee  |  amere  ne  s’eveille, 

Souci  du  lendemain,  j  souvenir  de  la  veille. 

Mais  je  ne  verrai  plus  |  ses  grands  yeux  expressifs 
Vers  les  miens  s’elever  |  et  s’abaisser  pensifs  !  .  .  . 

Mais  je  ne  pourrai  plus,  |  sous  la  croisee,  entendre 
De  sa  voix  douce  au  cceur  |  le  son  leger  et  tendre 
S’echapper  de  sa  levre,  |  ainsi  qu’un  chant  divin 
D’une  harpe  magique.  |  H^las  !  et  c’est  en  vain 
Qu’en  longs  transports  d’amour,  |  en  vifs  elans  de  flamme, 

J’ai  depense  pour  elle  |  et  mes  jours  et  mon  ame ! 

(Theophile  Gautier,  Potfsies  Completes ,  i.  p.  50.) 

Or  in  the  elegy  of  Victor  Hugo,  entitled  Claire ,  of  which 
a  few  lines  are  quoted  : 

Quand  nous  en  irons-nous  |  ou  vous  etes,  colombes, 

Oil  sont  les  enfants  morts  [  et  les  printemps  enfuis, 

Et  tous  les  chers  amours  |  dont  nous  sommes  les  tombes, 

Et  toutes  les  clartes  |  dont  nous  sommes  les  nuils? 

Vers  ce  grand  ciel  clement  |  oil  sont  tous  les  dictames, 

Les  aimes,  les  absents,  |  les  etres  pures  et  doux, 

Les  baisers  des  esprits  |  et  les  regards  des  ames, 

Quand  nous  en  irons-nous  ?  |  quand  nous  en  irons-nous  ? 

(Contemplations  t  ii.  p.  168.) 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  Romantic  Alexandrines 
quoted  above,  that  although  the  cesura  no  longer  falls  after 
the  sixth  syllable,  yet  the  sixth  syllable  invariably  has  a  tonic 
accent  and  terminates  the  words,  as  in  the  Classical  Alex¬ 
andrine.  Thus  the  classical  cesura  is  not  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  twTo  cesuras  of  the  ternary  Alexandrine,  but  only 
weakened,  so  that  the  ear  can  instinctively  recognize  the 
number  of  syllables  composing  the  line — the  real  object 
of  the  cesura  in  a  metrical  system  which,  like  the  French, 
is  founded  on  syllabism  principally.  This  condition  was 
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rigorously  observed  by  Victor  Hugo  and  the  other  Romanti¬ 
cists.  Banville  and  some  of  the  Parnassiens,  however,  have 
occasionally  disregarded  it,  and  allowed  the  sixth  syllable 
to  be  represented  by  the  weakest  of  words — proclitic  or 
enclitic  words,  and  consequently  atonic  : 

C’est  un  sage,  c’est  un  superbe  esprit_  tranquille. 

(De  Banville,  Les  Exills,  p.  44.) 

Torture  encor  par  la  douleur  et  par  la  joie.  (Ibid.,  p.  93.) 

Le  submergent  comme  un  assaut  de  mille  loups. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Trag.,  p.  12.) 

Ceint  des  palmes  et  des  eclairs  de  cent  batailles. 

(Ibid.,  p.  23.) 

Qui  s’enivrent  de  la  lumiere  de  midi.  (Ibid.,  p.  37.) 

Et  la  haine,  dans  ses  entrailles,  brule  et  gronde. 

(Ibid.,  p.  69.) 

Sous  les  astres,  sous  les  rayons  et  sous  les  palmes. 

(Coppee,  Poisies,  i.  p.  16.) 

Tu  t’alanguis  dans  une  atmosphere  etouffante.  (Ibid.,  p.  53.) 

L’enfant  chevauche  stir  une  ep6e  a  deux  mains. 

(Ibid.,  p.  69.) 

This  fault  is  still  more  frequent  in  Verlaine  and  his  group  : 

Elle  passe,  sous  les  ramures  assombries. 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Poesies ,  p.  66.) 

De  mes  ennuis,  de  mes  d^gouts,  de  mes  detresses. 

(Ibid.,  p.  9.) 

Chaque  alouette  qui  va  et  vient  m’est  connue.  (Ibid.,  p.  8.) 

Pour  elle  seule,  et  les  moiteurs  de  mon  front  bleme. 

(Ibid.,  p.  11.) 

Vers  des  serpolets  qu 'un  ciel  clair  vient  arroser. 

(Ibid.,  p.  182.) 

Some  of  the  Symbolists  have  gone  a  step  further  by 
placing  a  mute  e  at  the  sixth  syllable,  or  even  making  the 
sixth  syllable  coincide  with  an  atonic  syllable  in  the  body 
of  a  word : 

Et  tout  a  coup  l’ombre  des  feuilles  remuees. 

(Jean  Moreos,  Poesies ,  p,  92.) 

Demon  Concept,  tu  tVriges  et  tu  suspends 

Les  males  heures  ....  (Ibid.,  p.  32.) 

Les  lourds  desirs  plus  curnus  que  des  egipans. 

(Ibid.,  p.  32.) 

3.  In  the  decasyllabic  line,  or  line  of  ten  syllables,  the 
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cesura  falls  after  the  fourth  syllable,  alike  in  Old,  Middle, 
and  Modern  French  (4  +  6  or  4  +  6“,  or  also  in  O.  F.,  with 
epic  cesura,  4“  4-  6  or  4“  +  6") : 

A  ceste  estoire  |  dire  me  plest  entendre, 

Ou  l’en  puet  molt  |  sens  et  essenple  prendre ; 

Si  vueil  un  pou  |  de  m’escience  espendre, 

Por  ce  que  cil  |  si  fet  trop  a  reprendre 
Qui  set  le  sens  |  et  ne  le  veut  aprendre, 

Car  sens  reponz,  |  ce  vos  di  sanz  mesprendre, 

Senble  le  feu  |  que  l’en  cuevre  de  cendre, 

Qui  desoz  art  |  et  flanbe  ne  puet  rendre ; 

Et  por  ici  |  dirai,  sans  plus  atendre, 

Del  plus  preudome  |  qui  fust  puis  Alexandre. 

( Aymeri  de  Narbonne ,  11.  1-10.) 
Freres  humains,  |  qui  apres  moi  vivez, 

N’ayez  les  cueurs  |  contre  nous  endurciz, 

Car,  si  pitie  |  de  nous  pouvres  avez, 

Dieu  en  aura  |  plustost  de  vous  merciz. 

Vous  nous  voyez  |  cy  attachez  cinq,  six: 

Quant  de  la  chair,  |  que  trop  avons  nourrie, 

Elle  est  piefa  |  devoree  et  pourrie, 

Et  nous,  les  os,  |  devenons  cendre  et  pouldre, 

De  nostre  mal  j  personne  ne  s’en  rie, 

Mais  priez  Dieu  |  que  tous  nous  vueille  absoudre. 

(Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  154.) 
Dedans  un  pre  |  je  veis  une  Naiade 
Qui  comme  fleur  |  marchoit  dessus  les  fleurs, 

Et  mignottoit  |  un  bouquet  de  couleurs 
Echevelee  |  en  simple  vertugade. 

Des  ce  jour-la  |  ma  raison  fut  malade, 

Mon  front  pensif,  |  mes  yeux  chargez  de  pleurs, 

Moi  triste  et  lent:  |  tel  amas  de  douleurs 
En  ma  franchise  |  imprima  son  oeillade. 

La  je  senty  |  dedans  mes  yeux  couler 
Un  doux  venin,  |  subtil  a  se  mesler 
Au  fond  de  Fame,  |  et  depuis  cet  outrage, 

Comme  un  beau  lis,  |  au  mois  de  juin,  blessd 
D’un  rais  trop  chaud,  |  languit  a  chef  baisse, 

Je  me  consume  |  au  plus  verd  de  mon  age. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  8.) 

O  souvenirs !  |  tresor  dans  l’ombre  accru  ! 

Sombre  horizon  |  des  anciennes  pensees ! 

Chere  lueur  |  des  choses  eclips^es ! 

Rayonnement  |  du  passe  disparu ! 

Comme  du  seuil  |  et  du  dehors  d’un  temple, 

L’oeil  de  l’esprit  |  en  revant  vous  contemple  ! 

Quand  les  beaux  jours  |  font  place  aux  jours  amers, 

De  tout  bonheur  |  il  faut  quitter  l’idee. 

Quand  l’esperance  |  est  tout  a  fait  videe, 

Laissons  tomber  |  la  coupe  au  fond  des  mers. 
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L’oubli !  l’oubli !  |  c’est  l’onde  ou  tout  se  noie ; 

C’est  la  mer  sombre  |  ou  l’on  jette  sa  joie. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  130.) 

4.  Sometimes  the  cesura  has  been  placed  after  the  fifth 
syllable  (5  +  5)  by  certain  of  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Brizeux,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Manuel,  Sully-Prud- 
homme,  Copp^e,  &c.  Thus  in  the  famous  chanson  of  Alfred 
de  Musset : 

J’ai  dit  a  mon  coeur,  |  a  mon  triste  coeur  : 

N’est-ce  point  assez  |  d’aimer  sa  maitresse? 

Et  ne  vois-tu  pas  |  que  changer  sans  cesse, 

C’est  perdre  en  desirs  |  le  temps  du  bonheur? 

II  m’a  repondu  :  |  Ce  n’est  point  assez, 

Ce  n’est  point  assez  |  d’aimer  sa  maitresse; 

Et  ne  vois-tu  pas  |  que  changer  sans  cesse 
Nous  rend  doux  et  chers  |  les  plaisirs  passes  ?  .  .  . 

(. Premieres  Polsies,  p.  163.) 

And  frequently  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  in  the  Po'emes  An¬ 
tiques  : 

Satyres  ni  Pans  [  ne  troublent  les  danses. 

Un  jeune  homme  ceint  |  d’un  myrte  embaume 
Conduit  de  la  voix  |  le  choeur  anime; 

Eros  et  Kypris  |  reglent  les  cadences, 

Satyres  ni  Pans  |  ne  troublent  les  danses: 

Des  pieds  delicats,  |  un  sol  embaume. 

(. Poemes  Antiques ,  p.  227.) 

This  variation  of  the  decasyllabic  line  is  occasionally 
found  in  O.  F.  popular  lyric  poetry  : 

A  un  ajornant  |  por  oir  les  chans 
De  ces  oxillons,  |  m’alai  chevachant 
Lou  sentier  d’ amors  :  |  selon  un  pendant 
Trovai  Bone-Amor  |  florettes  coillant  See. 

(Bartsch,  Pom.  tend  Past.,  p.  104.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  only  attempted  once,  by 
Bonaventure  des  Periers,  who  called  it  by  the  burlesque 
name  of  Taratanlara,  probably  an  onomatopoeic  of  what 
he  took  to  be  its  rhythmical  movement.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  reasons,  he  evidently  had  no  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  variety  of  the  decasyllabic  line,  as  will 
be  seen  from  a  quotation  of  a  few  lines  of  the  poem  in 
which  he  tried  to  apply  it : 

Caresme  prenant,  |  c’est  pour  vray  le  diable, 

Le  diable  d’enfer  |  plus  insatiable, 
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Le  plus  furieux,  |  le  plus  dissolut, 

Le  plus  empeschant  |  la  voie  de  salut, 

Que  diable  qui  soit  au  profond  manoir 
Oil  se  tient  Pluton,  ce  roy  laid  et  noir ; 

C’est  le  desbaucheur  |  des  malings  espritz, 

Qui  souz  forte  main  |  sont  liez  et  pris,  & c. 

(■ CEuvres ,  i.  p.  169.) 

It  was  so  completely  forgotten  that,  when  the  Abb£ 
Desmarais  used  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  an  epistle,  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  measure.  He,  too,  found 
no  imitators,  and  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  division  5  +  5  was  firmly  established,  although  it  still 
remains  the  exception  and  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  short 
elegiac  pieces,  having  the  same  advantage  for  such  poems  as 
the  regular  classical  Alexandrine. 

5.  Besides  these  two  kinds  of  decasyllabic  lines,  a  third 
variety  is  occasionally  found  in  a  few  O.  F.  poems,  with 
the  cesura  after  the  sixth  syllable  (6  +  4).  This  division 
occurs  here  and  there  in  O.  F.  lyric  poetry,  in  parts  of  the 
Jeu  de  Saint-Nicolas  of  Jehan  Bodel,  and  also  in  about  a 
third  (4,000  lines)  of  the  chanson  de  geste  of  Aiol  et  Mirabel : 

Franfois  sont  orgellous,  |  demesure, 

Laidengier  le  vauront  |  et  ramproner, 

II  nel  poroit  soufrir  |  ne  endurer, 

Tost  respondroit  folie,  |  car  petit  set, 

Si  l’aroient  li  Franc  |  tost  afolet,  &c.  (11.  147  sqq.) 

Of  classical  modern  poets  Voltaire  is  the  only  one  to 
have  applied  this  treatment  of  the  decasyllabic  line.  It 
occurs  in  his  comedies  mixed  with  the  ordinary  4  +  6  : 

Nous  en  sommes  fort  pres,  |  et  notre  gloire 

N’a  pas  le  sou.  ( La  Prude,  Act  i.  Sc.  3.) 

II  ne  repose  point,  |  car  je  l’entends.  (Ibid.  Act  iii.  Sc.  4.) 

Since  then  it  has  been  totally  abandoned  h 

The  other  lines  that  have  a  cesura  are  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence. 

1  Ephraim  Mikhael  (1866-90)  has  shown  that  French  poets  were 
wrong  to  completely  shun  this  division  of  the  decasyllabic  line  : 

C’est  un  soir  de  silence  |  et  de  deuil  tendre ; 

Tous  les  lys  du  jardin  |  tremblent  un  peu; 

Les  ormes  de  bailee  |  ont  l’air  d’attendre : 

On  dirait  que  les  vents  |  pleurent  un  dieu. 

(Quoted  by  Le  Goffic  et  Thieulin,  p.  88.) 
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6.  The  line  of  eleven  syllables  has  generally  been  used 
with  the  cesura  after  the  fifth  syllable  (5  +  6) : 

Enfin,  faites  tant  |  et  si  souvent  l’aumone 
Qu’a  ce  doux  travail  |  ardemment  occupe, 

Quand  vous  vieillirez,  |  tout  vieillit,  Dieu  l’ordonne, 

Quelque  ange  en  passant  |  vous  touche  et  vous  moissonne 
Comme  un  lis  d’argent  |  pour  la  Vierge  coupe. 

(Mme.  Desbordes-Valmore,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  62.) 

Les  sylphes  lagers  |  s’en  vont  dans  la  nuit  brune 
Courir  sur  les  dots  |  des  ruisseaux  querelleurs, 

Et  jouant  parmi  |  les  blancs  rayons  de  lune, 

Voltigent  riants  |  sur  la  cime  des  fleurs. 

(Theodore  de  Banville,  Petit  Trait#,  p.  17.) 

Soyons  deux  enfants,  |  soyons  deux  jeunes  filles 
Eprises  de  rien  |  et  de  tout  ^tonnees, 

Qui  s’en  vont  palir  |  sous  les  chastes  charmilles 
Sans  meme  savoir  |  qu’elles  sont  pardonnees. 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Po#sies ,  p.  118.) 

The  hendecasyllabic  line  was  also  divided  in  this  way 
by  those  poets  of  the  Renaissance  who  strove  to  compose 
Sapphic  odes  and  only  succeeded  in  writing  ordinary  French 
lines  of  eleven  syllables 1 : 

Que  j’estois  heureux  |  en  ma  jeune  saison, 

Avant  qu’avoir  beu  |  l’amoureuse  poison ! 

Bien  loin  de  souspirs,  |  de  pleurs  et  de  prison, 

Libre  je  vivoy. 

(Ronsard,  CEuvres ,  ii.  p.  376.) 
A  few  modern  poets  have  experimented  with  the  division 

6  +  5  : 

O  marinier  joli,  |  je  veux  passer  l’onde; 

Je  veux  voir  avec  toi  |  les  pays  chantants 

Oil  les  beaux  amoureux  |  sont  toujours  constants. 

Le  soleil  est  tombe  |  dans  la  mer  profonde. 

(Jean  Richepin,  La  Mer ,  p.  226.) 

Other  modern  poets,  principally  Verlaine,  have  introduced 
a  double  cesura  in  this  kind  of  line — one  after  the  third, 
and  the  other  after  the  seventh  syllable  (3  +  4  +  4).  This 
seems  the  best  division  of  the  hendecasyllabic  line  : 

La  triste|sse,  la  langueur  |  du  corps  humain 
M’attendri|ssent,  me  fl<+hi|ssent,  m’apitoient. 

Ah !  surtout  |  quand  des  sommeils  |  noirs  le  foudroient, 
Quand  des  draps  |  zebrent  la  peau,  |  foulent  la  main  ! 

(Verlaine,  Sagesse ,  p.  no.) 

1  See  chap,  xi,  p.  298. 
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Verlaine  also  presents  other  examples  of  ternary  divisions 
of  this  line : 

Et  la  bontd  |  qui  s’en  allait  |  de  ces  choses 
Etait  puissan|te  et  charman|te  tellement 
Que  la  campa|gne  autour  |  se  fleurit  de  roses 
Et  qne  la  nuit  |  paraissait  |  en  diamants. 

( Choix  de  Potsies,  p.  260.) 

The  hendecasyllabic  line  is  occasionally  found  in  O.  F. 
with  the  cesura  after  the  seventh  syllable  (7  +  4),  as  in  these 
verses  of  Richard  de  Semilly : 

Vers  li  me  tres,  si  li  dis  |  ‘suer,  dites  moi, 

Por  quoi  paries  vos  d’ami  ?  |  est  ce  desroi  ?  ’ 

‘  Sire,  je  le  vos  dirai  |  mult  bien  por  quoi :  ’  See. 

(Bartsch,  Pom.  und  Past..,  p.  80.) 

7.  In  the  line  of  nine  syllables  the  cesura  is  generally 
placed  after  the  third  or  fifth  syllable  (3  +  6  or  5  +  4) : 

Et  mon  ame  |  et  mon  coeur  en  delires 
Ne  sont  plus  |  qu’une  espece  d’oeil  double 
Ou  tremblote  |  a  travers  un  jour  trouble 
L’ariette,  |  helas !  de  toutes  lyres  ! 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Poisies ,  p.  x  1 5.) 

The  division  5  +  4  is  more  frequent : 

Mais  l’ombre  toujours  |  entend  fremir 
Ta  plainte  qui  meurt  |  comme  dtouftee, 

Et  tes  verts  roseaux  |  tout  bas  gemir, 

Fleuve  qn’a  rougi  |  le  sang  d’Orphee. 

(Theodore  de  Banville,  Cariatides ,  p.  49.) 

Moi  je  vous  ai  vus,  |  vierges  rivages 
Aux  parfums  calmants,  |  aux  bois  epais, 

Ou  chantent  des  choeurs  |  d’oiseaux  sauvages, 

Oil  reve  l’oubli  |  qu’endort  la  paix. 

(Jean  Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.  261.) 

The  cesura  is  sometimes  placed  after  the  fourth  syllable 
(4  +  5),  as  in  these  lines  of  Fernand  Gregh  : 

Ne  pleure  pas,  [  6  ma  triste  enfant, 

Mon  grand  amour  |  veille  et  te  defend. 

Le  vent  est  froid,  |  le  foyer  sans  flammes, 

Mais  chauffons-nous  |  au  feu  de  nos  ames. 

Si  le  silence  |  est  sombre  et  m^chant, 

Que  nos  baisers  |  nous  soient  comme  un  chant, 

Un  chant  leger  |  qui  berce  la  nuit, 

Qui  bercera  |  notre  sombre  ennui. 

{La  Maison  de  T Enfance,  p.  48.) 
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This  division  is  found  combined  with  3  +  6  in  a  song  of 
Malherbe  of  which  the  first  strophe  is  given : 

Sus  debout  |  la  merveille  des  belles, 

Allons  voir  |  sur  les  herbes  nouvelles 

Luire  un  email,  |  dont  la  vive  peinture 

Defend  a  l’art  |  d’imiter  la  nature.  ( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  226.) 

The  most  effective  division  of  the  line  of  nine  syllables 
is  the  one  which  separates  it  into  three  equal  parts  by  the 
use  of  a  double  cesura : 

La  Musique  |  aujonrd’hui  |  pourrait  dire 
Ce  que  j’ai  |  dans  le  coeur  |  de  tristesse : 

C’est  un  chant  |  qui  s’eleve  |  et  s’abaisse, 

C’est  le  threne  |  au  lointain  |  d’une  lyre ; 

Un  refrain  |  au  retour  |  monotone 
Et  si  doux  |  qu’on  dirait  |  du  bonheur, 

Mais  oil  vient  1  se  briser  |  en  mineur 
Un  arpege  |  eplord  |  qui  s’etonne. 

(Fernand  Gregh,  La  Maison  de  1'Enfance,  p.  145.) 

The  ternary  division  is  also  occasionally  found  in  O.  F. 
lyric  poetry : 

Je  ne  sai  |  dont  li  maus  |  vient  que  j’ai, 

Mais  ades  |  loiaument  |  amerai. 

(Bartsch,  Rom.  und  Fast.,  p.  82.) 

Still  scarcer  than  the  lines  of  eleven  and  nine  syllables  are 
those  lines  with  a  number  of  syllables  exceeding  that  of  the 
Alexandrine. 

8.  The  line  of  thirteen  syllables  is  very  rare  in  O.  F. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  found  in  a  bacchic  song 
of  the  burlesque  poet  Scarron  with  the  cesura  after  the  fifth 
syllable  (5  +  8) : 

Sobres,  loin  d’ici,  [  loin  d’ici,  buveurs  d’eau  bouillie ; 

Si  vous  y  venez,  |  vous  nous  ferez  faire  folie  .  .  . 

Vous  qui  les  oiseaux  |  imitez  en  votre  breuvage, 

Puissiez-vons  aussi  |  leur  ressembler  par  le  visage  !  .  .  . 

Jetons  nos  chapeaux,  [  et  nous  coiffons  de  nos  serviettes, 

Et  tambourinons  |  de  nos  couteaux  sur  nos  assiettes1. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  late  nineteenth  century  that  this 
measure  was  really  tested.  Theodore  de  Banville  affords 
one  or  two  examples  of  it,  also  with  the  cesura  after  the 
fifth  syllable : 

Le  tigre  indien,  |  le  lynx,  les  pantheres  tachees, 

Suivent  devant  lui,  |  par  des  guirlandes  attachees, 

1  Quoted  by  Quicherat,  p.  547. 
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Les  chevres  des  monts,  |  que,  rejouis  par  de  doux  vins, 
Menent  en  dansant  |  les  satyres  et  les  Sylvains. 

( Petit  Traits,  p.  18.) 

The  second  parts  of  these  lines  seem  to  drag  somewhat, 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  this,  Richepin  tried  the  division 
6  +  7  : 

Dans  l’ombre  autour  de  moi  |  vibrent  des  frissons  d’amour, 

Venu  je  ne  sais  d’ou  |  parmi  les  senteurs  salines 
Traine  un  vol  de  parfums,  |  ceillets,  roses,  miel,  pralines. 

Le  vent  voluptueux  |  roule  un  choeur  de  voix  calines, 

Dans  l’ombre  autour  de  moi  |  vibrent  des  frissons  d’amour. 

{La  Mer,  p.  239.) 

The  Decadents  and  Symbolistes  have  used  varying  cesuras 
in  the  same  piece,  not  infrequently  with  good  effect,  as 
Verlaine  in  the  following  stanzas  in  which  the  ternary  division 
preponderates : 

Simplement,  |  comme  on  verse  un  parfum  |  sur  une  flamme 
Et  comme  un  soldat  |  repand  son  sang  |  pour  la  patrie, 

Je  voudrais  |  pouvoir  mettre  mon  coeur  |  avec  mon  ame 
Dans  un  beau  cantique  |  a  la  sainte  Vierge  Marie. 

Mais  je  suis,  helas  !  |  un  pauvre  pecheur  |  trop  indigne, 

Ma  voix  hurlerait  |  parmi  le  chceur  |  des  voix  des  justes : 

Ivre  encore  |  du  vin  amer  [  de  la  terrestre  vigne, 

Elle  pourrait  offenser  |  des  oreilles  augustes. 

{Choix  de  Poesies,  p.  276.) 

The  few  modern  poets  who  have  attempted  the  line  of 
fourteen  syllables  have  generally  placed  the  cesura  after  the 
sixth  syllable  (6  +  8) : 

Aussi  la  creature  |  dtait  par  trop  toujours  la  meme, 

Qui  donnait  ses  baisers  |  comme  un  enfant  donne  des  noix; 

Indifferente  a  tout,  |  hormis  au  prestige  supreme 

De  la  cire  a  moustache  |  et  de  l’empois  de  faux  cols  droits. 

(Verlaine,  CEuvres  Compl. ,  ii.  p.  322.) 

The  least  inharmonious  division  of  this  line  is  the  ternary 
division  with  the  first  cesura  after  the  fourth  syllable  and  the 
second  after  the  eighth  (4  -f  4  +  6),  preferably  with  feminine 
ending. 

This  treatment  of  the  line  was  invariably  followed  by  the 
few  O.  F.  poets  who  used  this  measure  : 

Mabom  reni,  |  k’en  enfer  trait,  |  ki  lui  sert  et  honure ; 

En  Jesu  crei,  |  Jesu  reclaim,  |  Jesus  m’haid  e  sucure. 

{St.  Auban J,  11.  607-8.) 

1  Quoted  by  Tobler,  p.  127, 
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9.  The  line  of  fifteen  syllables  occurs  only  in  the  so-called 
vers  baifins,  with  the  cesura  after  the  seventh  syllable  (7  +  8) 
and  feminine  rime : 


Muse,  royne  d’Elicon,  |  fille  de  memoire,  6  ddesse, 

O  des  poetes  l’appuy,  |  favorise  ma  hardiesse. 

Je  veu  donner  aux  Franjois  |  un  vers  de  plus  libre  accordance 
Pour  le  joindre  au  luth  sonne  |  d’une  moins  contrainte  cadance. 
Fay  qu’il  oigne  doucement  |  des  oyans  les  pleines  oreilles, 
Dedans  degoutant  flateur  |  un  miel  douceureux  a  merveilles. 

Je  veu  d’un  nouveau  sentier  |  m’ouvrir  l’honorable  passage 
Pour  aller  sur  vostre  mont  |  m’ombroyer  sous  vostre  bocage, 

Et  ma  soif  desalterer  |  en  vostre  fonteine  divine 

Qui  sourdit  du  mont  cave  |  dessous  la  corne  Pegasine  .  .  . 

(Baif,  Pois.  Chois.,  p.  23.) 

Lines  of  more  than  fifteen  syllables  are  not  found  in 
French  poetry,  if  we  except  the  experiments  of  the  boldest 
of  the  Symbolists  and  Vers-Libristes,  who  occasionally  mix 
verses  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  a  larger  number 
of  syllables  with  shorter  measures  in  the  same  piece  \ 

1  Cf.  Gustave  Kahn,  Premiers  Pohnes ,  Paris,  1897. 
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ENJAMBEMENT  OR  OVERFLOW 

I.  Enjambement  is  the  overflowing  of  a  clause  begun  in 
the  one  line  into  the  next  line  or  a  subsequent  line. 

II.  Enjambement  has  at  all  times  been  freely  admissible 
in  the  octosyllabic  line.  The  reason  is  that  it  would  not  be 
possible,  without  the  greatest  monotony,  invariably  to  contain 
the  phrase  within  so  short  a  period.  But  enjambements  such 
as  the  following  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  forced 
even  in  the  octosyllabic  line 1 : 

N’i  a  nul  d’aus  dens  qui  n’ait  un 

Baston  cornu  de  comelier.  ( ' Ivain 2, 1.  5506.) 

Comme  nn  larrong ;  car  il  fut  des 
Escumeurs  que  voyons  courir. 

(Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  36.) 

Chaque  wagon  est  nn  salon 
Ou  l’on  cause  bas  et  d’oii  Von 
Aime  a  loisir  cette  nature 
Faite  a  souhait  pour  Fenelon. 

(Verlaine,  Choix,  p.  139.) 

III.  In  the  decasyllabic  line  overflow  is  very  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  in  Old  French,  and  never  in  the  popular  or  National 
Epic.  Since  the  Middle  French  period,  however,  it  has  been 
admissible  to  use  enjambement  in  that  measure,  provided  the 
overflow  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  next  line  or  extends  as 
far  as  the  cesura  : 

1  Some  O.F.  poets  even  went  so  far  as  to  occasionally  stop  the  line 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  English  doggerel  : 

Mais  la  matiere  pas  de  liege 
Ne  fu  de  quoy  elle  estoit  faite, 

Ains  de  blanc  yvoire  pcirfaite- 
ment  belle  fu. 

(Chemin  de  lone  estude ,  1.  2272.  Quoted  by  Tobler,  p.  25.) 

2  Quoted  by  Tobler,  p.  24. 
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Se  vous  clamons,  freres,  pas  n’en  devez 

Avoir  desdaing,  quoyque  fusmes  occis 

Par  justice.  Toutesfois,  vous  sgavez 

Que  tous  les  hommes  n’ont  pas  bon  sens  assis. 

(Villon,  CEuvres,  p.  154.) 

Lors  sire  Rat  va  commencer  a  mordre 
Ce  gros  lien;  vray  est  qu’il  y  songea 
Assez  long  temps,  mais  il  le  vous  rongea 
Souvent  et  tant,  qu’a  la  parfin  tout  rompL 

(Marot,  CEuvres ,  p.  39.) 

Examples  are  still  more  frequent  in  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance : 

Dessous  le  pas  du  soldat  qui  chemine 
Vole  une  poudre,  et,  sous  le  pied  qui  fuit 
Pour  s’embarquer,  la  terre  fait  un  bruit. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  17S.) 

En  ce  chasteau  par  bandes  fresmissoient 
Prompts  serviteurs,  dont  les  uns  tapissoient 
De  tapis  d’or  les  superbes  murailles, 

Longs  arguments  d’anciennes  batailles ; 

Autres  de  rang  sur  la  place  apportoient 

Tapis  ouvrez ;  les  autres  apprestoient 

Les  licts  enflez  de  couvertures  velues.  (Ibid.  p.  191.) 

Je  te  salue,  eternel  guerdonneur 

Des  preux  guerriers ;  par  toy  leur  bel  honneur 

Florit  encor,  et  non  fany  par  Page 

De  jour  en  jour  florira  davantage. 

(Ba'if,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  24.) 

Instances  occur  also  in  the  classical  poets,  and  more 
plentifully  in  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 

Qui  vous  retient  ?  allez ;  ddja  l’hiver 
A  disparu ;  deja  gronde  dans  Pair 
L’airain  bruyant,  ce  rival  du  tonnerre. 

(Voltaire,  Le  Pauvre  Diable,  11.  13-15.) 
Tres  rarement  les  antiques  discretes 
Logeoient  l’oiseau ;  des  novices  proprettes 
L’ alcove  simple  etoit  plus  de  son  gout. 

(Gresset,  Ver-Vert,  Canto  i.  p.  6.) 

Quoiqu’on  soit  femme,  il  faut  parfois  qu’on  lise 
Dans  le  latin  .  .  . 

Pour  lui  traduire  un  psaume,  bien  souvent 
Je  me  penchais  sur  son  livre  a  l’eglise. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  36.) 

And  in  the  decasyllabic  line  with  the  pause  after  the  fifth 
syllable ; 
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Moi  j’errais  tout  seul,  promenant  ma  plaie 
Au  long  de  l’etang,  parmi  la  saulaie. 

(Verlaine,  Choix ,  p.  23.) 

IV.  For  the  Alexandrine  the  case  is  more  complicated. 
With  regard  to  the  Old  French  period  the  same  applies  as 
to  the  line  of  ten  syllables,  and,  as  the  Alexandrine  was 
practically  discarded  during  the  Middle  French  period,  the 
history  of  overflow  in  that  measure  really  only  begins  with  the 
poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  latter 
introduced  enjambement  freely  in  the  Alexandrine,  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  applying  to  the  decasyllabic,  although 
with  them  the  most  frequent  overflow  is  that  extending  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich : 

On  dit  que  Jupiter,  fasche  contre  la  race 
Des  hommes,  qui  vouloient  par  curieuse  audace 
Euvoyer  leurs  raisons  jusqu’au  ciel,  pour  s9avoir 
Les  hauts  secrets  divins  que  rhomme  ne  doit  voir, 

Un  jour,  estant  gaillard,  choisit  pour  son  amie 
Dame  Presomption,  la  voyant  endormie 
Au  pied  du  mont  Olympe  ;  et,  la  baisant,  soudain 
Conceut  l’Opinion,  perte  du  genre  humain; 

Cuider  en  fut  nourrice,  et  fut  mise  a  l’escolle 
D’Orgueil,  de  Fantaisie  et  de  Jeunesse  folle. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  354.) 

Souvent  on  les  a  veu  sur  le  somet  s’eprendre 
De  ceux  qui  vont  la  nuit,  mesme  on  les  a  veu  pendre 
Alentour  de  leur  barbe,  et  par  flambeaux  ^pars, 

Comme  larmes  de  feu,  briller  de  toutes  pars. 

(Ba'if,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  1 3.) 

Elle  boust,  elle  escume,  et  suit  en  mugissant 

Ce  monstre.  (Gamier,  Hippolyte,  1.  2025.) 

Toute  guerre  est  cruelle,  et  personne  ne  doit 
L’entreprendre.  (Id.,  Troade,  1.  407.) 

Mais  ores  te  voicy  dans  la  raze  campaigne, 

Oil,  gaillarde,  tu  peux,  comme  un  genet  d’Espaigne 
Qui,  rompant  son  licol  et  ses  fers  empeschants, 

Brusquement  courageux,  gagne  la  clef  des  champs, 
T’esbattre.  (Du  Bartas,  p.  281 1.) 

The  dramatist  Jodelle  especially  used  overflow  with 
greater  frequency  and  boldness  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  : 

Que  plus  tost  ceste  terre  au  fond  de  ses  entrailles 
M’engloutisse  a  present,  que  toutes  les  tenailles 


See  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  278- 
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De  ces  bourrelles  Sceurs,  horreur  de  l’onde  basse, 
M’arrachent  les  boyaux,  que  la  teste  on  me  casse 
D’un  foudre  inusite,  qu’ainsi  je  me  conseille, 

Et  que  la  peur  de  mort  entre  dans  mon  oreille ! 

( CUop&tre ,  Act  i.  1.  215  sqq.) 

And  still  more  markedly  in  Didon,  in  the  Queen’s  speech 
at  the  end  of  Act  ii : 

Je  l’ay,  je  l’ay  receu,  non  en  mon  amitie 
Seulement,  mais  (helas !  trop  folle)  en  la  moitid 
De  mon  royaume  aussi ;  j’ay  ses  compagnons  mesme 
Ramene  de  la  mort.  Ha !  d’une  couleur  blesme 
Me  prend  par  tout  le  corps,  et  presque  les  fureurs 
Me  jettent  hors  de  moy,  apres  tant  de  faveurs. 

Maintenant,  maintenant  il  vous  a  les  augures 
D’Apollon ;  il  vous  a  les  belles  avantures 
De  Lycie;  il  allegue  et  me  paye  en  la  fin 
D’un  messager  des  dieux  qui  haste  son  destin. 

It  is  possible,  as  some  have  surmised,  that  the  poets  of 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  influenced  in 
their  use  of  overflow  by  the  example  of  certain  Italian  poets 
of  the  time,  but  a  statement  of  Ronsard  in  the  preface  of 
his  epic  poem  La  Franciade  places  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt 
that  their  models  were  the  classical  poets :  J’ ay  este  d  opinion 
en  ma  jeunesse ,  says  Ronsard,  que  les  vers  qui  enjambent 
l'un  sur  t autre  n’estoient  pas  bons  en  tiostre  poe'sie  ;  toutes  fois 
fay  cognus  depuis  le  contraire  par  la  lecture  des  autheurs  grecs 
et  romains  comme 

Lavinia  venit 

Lit  or  a 1. 

Overflow  continued  to  be  used  in  the  Alexandrine  by 
a  few  belated  Ronsardists  till  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  notably  by  Regnier  in  his  Satires : 

Sans  juger  nous  jugeons,  estant  nostre  raison 

La-haut  dedans  la  teste,  oil,  selon  la  saison 

Qui  regne  en  nostre  humeur,  les  brouillars  nous  embrouillent 

Et  de  lievres  cornus  le  cerveau  nous  barbouillent. 

{Sat.  ix.  p.  73.) 

Car,  puisque  la  fortune  aveuglement  dispose 

De  tout  .  .  .  {Sat.  iv.  p.  28.) 

V.  But  with  the  advent  of  Malherbe  a  complete  change 
came  over  the  attitude  of  French  poets  with  regard  to  the 


1  CEuvres ,  iii.  p.  26. 
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use  of  overflow.  In  his  Commentary  on  Desportes’  poems 1 
Malherbe  criticizes  severely  the  following  lines,  among  others, 
as  vers  suspendus : 

En  la  nuit  settlement  se  corrompt  la  matiere 
Qui  tient  des  elements ; 

J’ai  mis  du  cotd  droit  maint  branchage  assemble 
D’olivier  et  de  myrte  ; 

Et  que  j’osai  penser  la  superbe  entreprise 
De  vous  offrir  mon  coeur  .  .  . 

Only  once 2  does  he  make  use  of  the  term,  already 
employed  by  Ronsard,  which  has  since  become  consecrated 
by  usage  to  describe  this  peculiarity.  Speaking  of  the 
lines : 

Ayant  depuis  deux  jours  vainement  pourchassd 
Le  vaillant  Mandricard,  il  descend  tout  lasse 
De  chaud  et  de  travail  .  ,  . 

he  blames  them  as  vers  qui  enjambent  sur  le  suivant. 

Malherbe  carefully  avoided  overflow  himself,  and  it  is  to 
his  example  and  influence  that  is  to  be  ascribed  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  it  in  the  Alexandrine  by  the  French  classicists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  pseudo-classicists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Already  in  1610  Deimier,  the  theorist 
of  the  School  of  Malherbe,  remarks  in  Id Acaddmie  de  l' Art 
Poetique  (Ch.  v.  p.  90)  :  Qu'il  faut  que  les  vers  ne  soient 
point  divisez  en  leur  sens  .  .  .  comme  .  .  .  lors  que  la  fin  d’un 
vers  sert  d’adjeciif  ou  de  substantif  au  premier  terme  de  t  autre 
qui  suict,  and  a  few  pages  later  he  maintains  his  view,  puis 
quelle  est  de  l intelligence  des  plus  rares  esprits  dont  les  France 
est  de’core'e  en  ce  siecle,  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  Malherbe, 
the  more  so  as  Deimier  concludes  by  praising  that  poet 
for  having  avoided  overflow.  In  any  case  Boileau’s  well- 
known  lines  in  the  Art  Poe'tique  make  it  clear  that  the 
classicists  looked  upon  Malherbe  as  the  initiator  of  the 
reform 3 


Enfin  Malherbe  vint,  et,  le  premier  en  France, 

Fit  sentir  dans  les  vers  une  juste  cadence, 

1  CEuvres,  iv.  pp.  307,  326,  384. 

3  CEuvres ,  iv.  p.  399. 

3  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Malherbe,  Fabri  (1521)  had  written  : 
Et  doit  Ten  totes  jotirs  terminer  stibstance  entre  la  ou  est  la  couppe  ou  la 
fin  de  ligne  (ed.  Heron,  ii.  p.  97),  but  he  had  not  sufficient  authority  to 
impose  his  view. 
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D’un  mot  mis  en  sa  place  enseigna  le  pouvoir, 

Lt  reduisit  la  muse  aux  regies  du  devoir. 

Par  ce  sage  ecrivain  la  langue  reparee 
N’offrit  plus  rien  de  rude  a  1’ oreille  epurde, 

Les  stances  avec  grace  apprirent  a  tomber, 

Et  le  vers  sur  le  vers  n’osa  plus  enjamber.  (11.  I3i-3S0 

VI.  Nevertheless  there  were  certain  limitations  to  the  rule 
forbidding  enjavibement.  It  was  considered  legitimate  by  the 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  if  the  over¬ 
flowing  part  of  the  sentence  took  up  the  whole  of  the 
second  line : 

Mon  pere  ne  vit  plus.  Ma  juste  defiance 
Presageait  les  raisons  de  sa  trop  longue  absence. 

(Racine,  Phedre,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.) 

Quand  les  ambassadeurs  de  tant  de  rois  divers 
Vinrent  le  reconnaitre  au  nom  de  l’univers. 

(Id.  Britannicus ,  Act  i.  Sc.  i.) 

Or  if  it  contained  a  development  which  itself  filled  up  the 
whole  of  the  second  line : 

Les  dieux  livrent  enfin  a  la  Parque  homicide 
L’ami,  le  compagnon,  le  successeur  d’Alcide. 

(Racine,  Phedre,  Act.  ii.  Sc.  2.) 

Soit  que  je  n’ose  encor  dementir  le  pouvoir 
De  ces  yeux  ou  j’ai  lu  si  longtemps  mon  devoir. 

(Id.  Britannicus,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.) 

It  was  likewise  allowed  if  there  was  interruption  or  sus¬ 
pension  in  the  expression  of  the  thought : 

Mais  tout  n’est  pas  detruit,  et  vous  en  laissez  vivre 
Un  .  .  .  Votre  fils,  seigneur,  me  defend  de  poursuivre. 

(Racine,  Phidre,  Act  v.  Sc.  3.) 

Sais-tu  quel  est  Pyrrhus?  T’es-tu  fait  raconter 
Le  nombre  des  exploits  .  .  .  Mais  qui  les  peut  compter? 

(Id.  Andromaque,  Act.  iii.  Sc.  3.) 

Et  ce  meme  Seneque  et  ce  mane  Burrhus 
Qui  depuis  .  .  .  Rome  alors  estimait  leurs  vertus. 

(Id.  Britannicus,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2.) 

Nor  was  it  forbidden  in  comedy  where  often  the  object 
was  to  reproduce  the  natural  prosaic  speech  of  everyday 
life : 

A  trois  longueurs  de  trait,  tayaut.  Voila  d’abord 

Le  cerf  donnd  aux  chiens.  (Moliere,  Les  Fdcheux,  1.  514.) 

II  vient  a  la  foret.  Nous  lui  donnons  alors 

La  vieille  meute ;  et  moi,  je  prends  en  diligence 

Mon  cheval  alezan.  (Ibid.  1.  519.) 
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Vous  avez  pris  ceans  certaines  privautes 

Qui  ne  me  plaisent  point.  (Moliere,  Tartuffe,  1.  477.) 

De  la  part  de  monsieur  Tartuffe,  pour  affaire 

Dont  vous  serez,  dit-il,  bien  aise.  (Ibid.  1.  1727.) 

And  in  the  Plaideurs  of  Racine  : 

Regarde  dans  ma  chambre  et  dans  ma  garde-robe 
Les  portraits  des  Dandins :  tous  ont  portd  la  robe. 

(11.  90-91.) 

Mais  j’aperfois  venir  Madame  la  comtesse 
De  Pimbesche.  (11.  187-8.) 

Et  j’ai  tout  bonnement  couru  dans  les  offices 
Chercher  la  boite  au  poivre ;  et  lui,  pendant  cela, 

Est  disparu.  (11.  512-514.) 

The  numerous  enjamlements  in  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine 
are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way : 

‘  Symbole  des  ingrats !  etre  bon  aux  mediants, 

C’est  etre  sot;  meurs  done:  ta  colere  et  tes  dents 
Ne  me  nuiront  jamais.’  Le  Serpent,  en  sa  langue, 

Reprit  du  mieux  qu’il  put  :  ‘  S’il  fallait  condamner,’  &c. 

( Oeuvres ,  iii.  p.  4.) 

N’a-t-on  point  de  present  a  faire, 

Point  de  pourpre  a  donner :  c’est  en  vain  qu’on  espere 
Quelque  refuge  aux  lois ;  encor  leur  ministere 
A-t-il  mille  longueurs.  Ce  discours  un  peu  fort,  &c. 

(Ibid.  p.  150.) 

VII.  The  reasons  which  induced  the  classicists  to  avoid 
enjamlement  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  made 
them  observe  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  and  syntactic  members  in  the  hemistich.  They  con¬ 
sidered  the  line  as  an  entity,  the  syntactic  and  rhythmical 
elements  of  which  were  inseparable,  and  consequently  argued 
that  the  carrying  over  of  verse-members  begun  in  one  line 
into  the  next  created — by  a  natural  tendency  not  to  disunite 
words  grammatically  and  logically  closely  connected — pauses 
in  the  next  line  stronger  than  that  at  the  end  of  the  line 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  effect  of  rime  by  compelling  the 
reader  to  glide  over  the  rime-word  rapidly  in  order  to  reach 
the  beginning  of  the  next  line 1 ;  or,  inversely,  that  by 
striving  to  avoid  this  contradiction  and  dwelling  on  the 

1  Compare  Port-Royal  (ch.  i.  art.  6) :  II  ne  faut  pas  s'imaginer  que 
cette  rlgle  soit  une  contrainte  sans  raison.  Car  la  rime  faisant  la  plus 
grande  beaut  &  de  nos  vers,  cest  en  6ter  la  grdee  que  (T  en  disposer  le  sens 
de  telle  sorte  qtlon  ne  puisse  pas  s'arrHer  aux  rimes  pour  les  faire 
remarquer. 
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rime-word  the  reader  brought  about  a  conflict  between  the 
rhythmical  and  logical  accent.  These  drawbacks  were  ob¬ 
viated  in  the  decasyllabic  line  when  the  overflow  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hemistich  of  one  line  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  cesura  of  the  next  line,  but  in  the  regular 
classical  Alexandrine,  in  which  the  two  hemistichs  were  of 
equal  length,  if  the  overflow  commencing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  hemistich  of  the  first  line  had  been  carried 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich  of  the  second  line, 
the  hearer  might  have  had  the  impression  of  unrimed 
Alexandrines.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  classicists  avoided 
an  enjamlement  in  the  Alexandrine  which  was  fully  accepted 
in  the  decasyllabic  line. 

The  principles  on  which  the  objections  to  enjambement 
of  the  classicists  were  based  are  sound  enough  in  general, 
but  they  went  too  far  in  their  absolute  prohibition  of  a 
process  which  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  poet  is  capable  of 
considerably  enhancing  the  beauty  of  poetic  rhythm. 

VIII.  The  rule  established  by  Malherbe  and  formulated 
by  Boileau  held  undisputed  sway  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Andre  Chenier  (1762-94)  was  the  first  poet  since  the 
sixteenth  century  who  dared  to  apply  enjambement  to  the 
Alexandrine  without  taking  into  account  the  restrictions 
that  obtained  in  the  classical  period.  He  used  it  reservedly 
as  compared  to  later  poets,  but  yet  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  its  value  as  a  poetic  ornament : 

Le  quadrupede  Helops  ftiit ;  l’agile  Crantor, 

Le  bras  leve,  l’atteint ;  Eurynome  l’arrete. 

D’un  erable  noueux  il  va  fendre  sa  tete  ; 

Lorsque  le  fils  d’Egde,  invincible,  sanglant, 

L’apercoit,  a  l’autel  prend  un  chene  brulant, 

Sur  sa  croupe  indomptee,  avec  un  cri  terrible, 

S’elance,  va  saisir  sa  chevelure  horrible, 

L’entrame,  et  quand  sa  bonche,  ouverte  avec  effort, 

Crie,  il  y  plonge  ensemble  et  la  flamme  et  la  mort. 

( Poisies ,  pp.  22-23.) 

Or  : 

Et  pres  c’es  bois  marchait,  faible,  et  sur  une  pierre 
S’asseyait.  (Ibid.  p.  6.) 

11  ouvre  un  ceil  avide,  et  longtemps  envisage 

L’etranger.  (Ibid.  p.  47.) 

Chenier,  who  was  a  great  admirer  and  an  eager  student 
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of  the  ancients,  more  particularly  of  the  Greek  poets,  was 
probably,  like  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade  to  whom  he  stands 
in  close  relationship,  also  influenced  by  the  example  of  the 
classics  in  the  matter  of  overflow. 

IX.  The  first  French  poet,  however,  to  employ  enjambe- 
ment  unreservedly  and  to  demonstrate  its  full  value  was 
Victor  Hugo.  He  was  followed  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Romantic  School — enthusiastically  by  Thdophile  Gautier 
and  Sainte-Beuve,  more  reservedly  by  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
Lamartine — and  since  that  time  all  poets  have  freely  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  the  use 
of  overflow;  but  it  has  never  been  lavished  by  the  best 
poets,  and  when  they  do  make  use  of  it  it  is  to  introduce 
variety  and  movement  and  to  produce  special  effects  by 
unexpected  pauses : 

On  entendait  le  bruit  des  decharges,  semblable 
A  des  ecroulements  enormes ;  les  faubourgs 
De  la  ville  d’Eylan  prenaient  feu  ;  les  tambours 
Redoublaient  leur  musique  horrible,  et  sous  la  nue 
Six  cents  canons  faisaient  la  basse  continue. 

(V.  Hugo,  Llgende  des  Siecles,  iv.  p.  61.) 


A  very  fine  effect  is  produced  in  the  following  passage, 
where  after  a  succession  of  abrupt  and  rapid  articulations 
the  voice  is  made  to  dwell  and  die  away  on  the  word 
s' envole : 


Le  corps,  dpoux  impur  de  l’ame, 

Plein  des  vils  appdtits  d’ou  nait  le  vice  infame, 

Pesant,  fdtide,  abject,  malade  a  tous  moments, 

Branlant  sur  sa  charpente  affreuse  d’ossements, 

Gonfle  d’humeurs,  convert  d’une  peau  qui  se  ride, 

Souffrant  le  froid,  le  chaud,  la  faim,  la  soif  aride, 

Traine  un  ventre  hideux,  s’assouvit,  mange  et  dort, 

Mais  il  vieillit  enfin,  et,  lorsque  vient  la  mort, 

L’ame,  vers  la  lumiere  dclatante  et  doree, 

S' envole,  ||  de  ce  monstre  horrible  delivree. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  ii.  p.  1 1 6.) 


Or  inversely  in  the  opening  lines  of  Zini-Zizimi,  in  which 
four  full  and  sonorous  verses  culminate  in  a  single  over¬ 
flowing  word  which  thereby  assumes  extraordinary  force  : 

Zim-Zizimi,  soudan  d’Egypte,  commandeur 
Des  croyants,  padischah  qui  d^passe  en  grandeur 
Le  cesar  d’Allemagne  et  le  sultan  d’Asie, 

Maitre  que  la  splendeur  enorme  rassassie, 

Songe.  (Llgende  des  Slides,  ii.  p.  97.) 
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Or: 

Elle  laissait,  parmi  la  paille  du  grabat, 

Son  bras  livide  et  froid  et  sa  main  deja  verte 

Pendre.  (. Legende  des  Siicles,  iv.  pp.  123-4.) 

Instances  of  overflow  are  also  numerous  in  the  poetry 
of  Gautier,  but  neither  he,  nor  for  that  matter  any  French 
poet,  has  ever  equalled  Victor  Hugo  in  the  handling  of 
enjamhement : 

Nuit  et  jour,  malgre  moi,  lorsque  je  snis  loin  d’elle, 

A  ma  pensde  ardente  un  souvenir  fidele 
La  ramene ;  —  il  me  semble  ouir  sa  douce  voix 
Comme  le  chant  lointain  d’un  oiseau ;  je  la  vois 
Avec  son  collier  d’or,  avec  sa  robe  blanche, 

Et  sa  ceinture  bleue,  et  la  fraiche  pervenche 
De  son  chapeau  de  paille,  et  le  sourire  fin 
Qui  decouvre  ses  dents  de  perle,  —  telle  enfin 
Que  je  la  vis  un  soir  dans  ce  bois  de  vieux  ormes 
Qui  couvrent  le  chemin  de  leurs  ombres  difformes. 

(Gautier,  Poisies  Completes ,  i.  p.  11.) 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  cases  allowed  by  the  clas¬ 
sicists,  Alfred  de  Musset  is  very  economical  of  overflow : 

Les  premieres  clartes  du  jour  avaient  rougi 
L’orient,  quand  le  comte  Onorio  Luigi 

Rentra  du  bal  masque.  ( Premilres  Poisies,  p.  69.) 

Les  am  ants  regardaient,  sous  les  rayons  tremblants 

De  la  lampe.  (Ibid.  p.  78.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  freely  used  by  Thdodore  de 
Banville,  often  for  no  very  obvious  reason : 

II  dit,  et  sur  le  front  du  Sarrasin  maudit 
Frappe;  alors  monseigneur  saint  Michel  descendit 
Du  ciel,  et  vers  Roland,  occupe  de  combattre, 

Accourut,  enjambant  dans  l’dther  quatre  &  quatre 
Les  clairs  escaliers  bleus  du  Paradis.  II  vint 
Au  comte  qui  luttait,  souriant,  contre  vingt 
Mecreants,  et  son  fer  n’etait  qu’une  souillure. 

Mais  l’Archange  eclatant,  dont  l’ample  chevelure 
De  rayons  d’or  frissonne  autour  de  son  front  pur, 

Essuya  Durandal  a  sa  robe  d’azur.  ( Les  Exiles,  p.  31.) 

Likewise  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  the  other  Parnassiens, 
but  with  much  greater  skill : 

Impassibles  comme  eux,  ils  attendent,  les  bras 
En  croix.  La  tire  flambe  et  sur  les  cranes  ras 
Prolonge  des  lueurs  funebres.  La  grand’salle 
Est  muette.  Lrigeant  sa  forme  colossale, 
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Un  maigre  Christ,  cloue  contre  le  mur,  au  fond, 

Touche  de  ses  deux  poings  les  poutres  du  plafond 
Et  surplombe  la  chaire  abbatiale,  oil  siege, 

Avec  sa  tete  osseuse  et  sa  barbe  de  neige, 

Ascdtique,  les  mains  jointes,  le  dos  courbe, 

Hieronymus,  le  vieil  et  reverend  Abbe. 

{Primes  Tragiques,  p.  86.) 

Although  the  Decadents  and  Symbolistes  generally  have 
too  often  employed  overflow  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion, 
Verlaine  has  shown  that  it  had  no  secrets  for  him : 

Enfin,  Ganga,  parmi  les  hauts  palmiers  tremblants 
Et  les  rouges  padmas,  marche  a  pas  fiers  et  lents 
En  appareil  royal,  tandis  qu’an  loin  la  foule 
Le  long  des  temples  va  hurlant,  vivante  houle, 

Au  claquement  massif  des  cymbales  de  bois, 

Et  qu’accroupi,  filant  ses  notes  de  hautbois, 

Du  saut  de  l’antilope  agile  attendant  l’heure, 

Le  tigre  jaune  au  dos  raye  s’dtire  et  pleure. 

{Choix  de  Poesies,  p.  52.) 

X.  In  poems  like  Alfred  de  Musset’s  Mardoche  and 
Gautier’s  Albertus,  where  the  tone  is  in  part  mock-heroic 
and  the  intention  of  the  author  is  to  give  the  impression  of 
prose,  bold  and  frequent  enjambements,  which  would  be  out 
of  place  in  wholly  serious  poetry,  are  justified  by  the  end 
in  view : 


Comme  vous  le  disiez  tout  a  l’heure,  je  suis 

Jeune,  par  consequent  amoureux.  Je  ne  puis 

Voir  ma  maitresse ;  elle  a  son  mari.  La  fenetre 

Est  haute,  a  parler  franc,  et  .  .  .  — je  vous  ai  vu  naitre, 

Mon  ami,  dit  le  pretre,  et  je  vous  ai  tenu 

Sur  les  fonts  baptismaux.  Quand  vous  etes  venu 

Au  monde,  votre  pere  (et  que  Dieu  lui  pardonne, 

Car  il  est  mort)  vous  prit  des  bras  de  votre  bonne, 

Et  me  dit :  Je  le  mets  sous  la  protection 
Du  ciel ;  qu’il  soit  sauve  de  la  corruption ! 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pmnitres  Poisies,  p.  122.) 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules 
in  a  matter  where  everything  depends  on  taste,  yet  it  follows, 
from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  character  of  French 
verse,  that  the  conflict  between  the  rhythmical  and  logical 
accent  must  not  be  too  marked,  and  generally  that  the  poet 
should  be  careful  not  to  separate  words  which  are  gram¬ 
matically  intimately  connected.  Accordingly  such  enjambe¬ 
ments  as  the  following  are  to  be  rejected  absolutely : 
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Et  dans  la  splendenr  triste  d’une  lune 
Se  levant  blafarde  et  solennelle,,  une 
Nuit  melancolique  et  lourde  d’ete, 

Pleine  de  silence  et  d’obscuritd. 

(Verlaine,  Choix,  p.  30.) 

II  va  falloir  qu’enfin  se  rejoignent  les 
Sept  pkhes  aux  Trois  Vertus  Theologales, 

Assez  et  trop  de  ces  combats  durs  et  laids ! 

(Ibid.  p.  261.) 

Those  in  which  the  substantive  and  its  attribute  are  sepa¬ 
rated  are  not  generally  recommendable  : 

Fleur  grasse  et  riche,  autour  de  toi  ne  flotte  aucun 
ArSme.  (Ibid.  p.  38.) 

Meme  quand  elle  ment,  cette  voix !  Matinal 
Appel,  ou  chant  bien  doux  a  vepres,  ou  frais  signal. 

(Ibid.  p.  1570 

Et  c’est  assez,  6  mon  ccenr,  de  ces  traversees 

Risibles.  (J.  Moreas,  Poesies ,  p.  41.) 

Par-dessus  Nise,  Eryx,  Scyre  et  la  sablonneuse 

Iolcos.  (Ibid.  p.  221.) 

In  the  following  examples  from  Victor  Hugo  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  the  unexpected  severing  of  the  two  words 
compelling  the  voice  to  dwell  on  the  overflowing  word  and 
lending  it  unusual  significance  : 

Un  des  enfants  revint,  apportant  un  pavp 

Pesant.  (V.  Hugo,  Legend e  des  Siecles,  iv.  p.  133.) 

On  voyait  sur  ses  ponts  des  rouleaux  de  cordages 
Monstrueux,  (Ibid.  p.  220.) 

But  there  is  no  obvious  necessity  that  the  adjectives 
should  be  made  to  stand  out  in  such  examples  as  these  : 

Elle  chantait,  terrible  et  tranquille,  et  sa  bouche 

Fauve  buvait  du  sang  dans  le  clairon  farouche.  (Ibid.  p.  4.) 

Pour  qu’il  soit  soufflete  par  toutes  nos  banniires 
Frimissantes .  (Ibid.  p.  86.) 

On  the  same  grounds  such  enjavibemen/s  as  the  following 
should  be  avoided  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
the  unexpected  pause  : 

L’une  au  fond,  devant  moi,  l’autre  au  bas,  au-dessous 
D’un  brouillard  compose  des  elements  dissous. 

(Ibid.  p.  140.) 

Ecoute  ;  —  nous  vivrons,  nous  saignerons,  nous  sommes 
Fails  pour  souffrir  parmi  les  femmes  et  les  hommes. 

(Ibid.  p.  164.) 
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Dit :  C’est  juste !  marchons.  Oh  !  les  enfants,  cela 
Tremble.  (Ibid.  p.  203.) 

Sondain  tout  s’eclipsa,  brusquement  obscurci, 

Et  je  sentis  mes  yeux  se  fermer,  comme  si, 

Dans  la  brume,  a  chacun  des  cils  de  mes  paupieres 
Une  main  invisible  avait  lie  des  pierres.  (Ibid.  p.  141.) 

The  Decadents  and  Symbolistes  present  still  more  objection¬ 
able  instances : 

C’est  l’heure  precise,  elle  est  unique,  elle  est 
A ngilique.  (Verlaine,  Choix,  p.  293.) 

Cette  cbambre  aux  murs  blancs,  ce  rayon  sombre  et 
Qui  glissait  lentement  en  teintes  apaisees.  (Ibid.  p.  273.) 

On  est  puni  par  un  regard  tres  sec, 

Lequel  contraste  au  demeurant  avec 

La  moue  assez  clemente  de  la  bouche.  (Ibid.  p.  68.) 

Naturally  much  more  liberty  is  allowed  in  comic  and 
burlesque  poetry,  the  very  conflict  between  the  rhythmical 
and  grammatical  accent  being  a  condiment  and  adding  to 
the  fun.  Thus  in  the  Odes  Funambulesques  of  Theodore  de 
Banville  extremely  comical  effects  are  produced  by  placing 
an  unimportant  word  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  thus  making 
it  bear  a  strong  accent  which  it  would  be  without  in  the 
logical  phrase,  and  compelling  in  that  way  the  reader  to  give 
it  an  abnormal  pronunciation  : 

Jadis  le  bel  Oscar,  ce  rival  de  Lauzun, 

Du  temps  que  son  habit  vert  pomme  etait  dans  un 

fttat  difficile  a  decrire.  (Odes  Funambulesques,  p.  149.) 

or : 

Danser  toujours,  pareil  a  Madame  Saqui ! 

Sachez-le  done,  6  Lune,  6  Muses,  c’est  9a  qui 

Me  fait  verdir  comme  de  l’herbe!  (Ibid.  p.  194.) 


CHAPTER  VI 

HIATUS 

I.  The  term  hiatus  is  used  to  denote  the  clash  in  the 
body  of  the  line  of  two  successive  vowel  sounds,  the  first 
at  the  end  of  the  first  word  and  the  second  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  Accordingly  such  common  combinations  as 
tu  as,  on  avait,  it  aura,  il  a  e'te,  si  die,  ni  die,  qui  a,  lui  ou  elle, 
la  oil,  ainsi  on,  a  un  homme,  alle  un  jour,  &c.,  are  banished 
from  the  interior  of  a  French  verse. 

It  follows  from  the  definition  of  hiatus  that  a  vowel  sound 
ending  one  line  does  constitute  a  hiatus  with  the  vowel 
sound  beginning  the  next  line,  for  the  simple  and  obvious 
reason  that  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  prevents  the 
concurrence  that  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  clash  : 

Dans  un  lache  sommeil  crois-tn  qu’enseveli 
Achille  aura  pour  elle  impunement  pali? 

(Racine,  Iphigtnie,  11.  1107-8.) 

This  deduction  is  simplicity  itself,  but  the  general  neglect 
by  French  poets  and  theorists  of  the  importance  of  the 
pause  as  annulling  hiatus  makes  it  clear  that  its  application 
in  this  case  was  unconscious  and  called  forth  rather  by  con¬ 
venience  than  by  any  reasoned  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
hiatus. 

II.  Since  the  time  of  Malherbe,  hiatus  between  two  vowels 
has  been  strictly  forbidden.  This  rule,  however,  is  liable  to 
a  few  exceptions.  The  hiatus  arising  from  the  elision  of  the 
e  after  an  accented  vowel  is  admitted : 

Qui  se  lou(e)  irrite  l’envie. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  275.) 

Devant  Troi(e)  en  sp.  fleur  doit  etre  moissonnee. 

(Racine,  Iphigtnie,  1.  226.) 

De  la  massu(e)  au  front  tous  ont  l’empreinte  horrible. 

(Victor  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  83.) 
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11  est  un  sender  creux  dans  la  valle(e)  etroite. 

(Theophile  Gautier,  Poesies  Computes ,  i.  p.  21.) 

Ellc  est  frappe(e)  au  coeur,  la  belle  indifferente. 

(Alfred  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poesies,  p.  1 54.) 

Malherbe  did  not  extend  the  rule  to  include  such  words, 
probably  because  such  a  course  would  have  entailed  their 
total  exclusion  from  the  body  of  a  French  verse,  seeing  that 
it  is  in  that  form  only  that  they  can  occupy  a  place  in 
the  line.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  he  avoided  such 
hiatuses  in  the  poems  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  at  his 
best,  and  objected  to  them  altogether  if  it  so  happened 
that  the  two  succeeding  vowels  were  identical.  Accordingly 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  poems  of  Desportes  he  blames 
the  following  lines : 

. la  parti(e)  immortelle. 

( CEuvres ,  iv.  p.  350.) 

Helas  !  c’est  fait  de  lui,  il  cri(e),  il  se  tourmente. 

(Ibid.  p.  376.) 

The  adverb  oui  is  treated  as  a  word  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  the  ou  being  rightly  considered  as  equivalent  to 
a  w : 

Old,  out,  je  te  renvoie  a  l’auteur  des  Satires. 

(Moliere,  Femmes  Savantes,  Act  iii.  Sc.  5.)- 

Out,  oid,  je  m’en  souviens :  Cleotas  fut  mon  pere. 

(A.  Chenier,  Polsies,  p.  43.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conjunction  el,  of  which  the  /  exists 
only  for  the  eye  and  is  not  liable  to  liaison,  is  reckoned 
as  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel,  so  that  such  combinations 
as  et  il,  et  elle,  et  ou,  et  as,  el  on,  & c.,  must  not  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  line.  The  Commentary  on  Desportes  again 
makes  that  point  quite  clear.  There  we  read  the  following 
notes : 

L’Amour  qui  nous  assemble 

Veut  qu’au  bien  et  au  mal  nous  ayons  part  ensemble. 

Il  ellt  mieux  dit :  ‘  veut  qii au  bien  et  qu'au  mat,'  par  ce  moyen  il  eiit 
Iviti  V entre-baillement  qui  rend  ce  vers  malaisl  d  prononcer,  en  cette 
rencontre :  ‘  et  au  mall  {CEuvres,  iv.  p.  393.) 

Et  au  lieu  de  servir  nous  fait  etre  mattresses :  entre-baillement. 

( CEuvres ,  iv.  p.  386.) 

III.  In  Old  and  Middle  French  the  use  of  hiatus  was 
subject  to  no  restrictions,  and  could  be  applied  at  will : 

0  il  mena  si  grant  chevalerie.  ( Aymeri ,  1.  103.) 
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Tant  ai  est  eii  la  terre  haie. 

Du  costd  issi  sanz  et  eve. 

Entrai  en  un  jardin,  por  joer  y  alai. 
Dieu  en  veuille  ou'ir  ma  clameur. 

Ce  que  je  pourray  acquerir. 

Qui  beaute  eut  trop  plus  qu’humaine. 


(Ibid.  1.  367.) 


(Rutebeuf,  p.  21.) 


(Id.  p.  181.) 


(Villon,  p.  11.) 
(Id.  p.  16.) 
(Id.  p.  47.) 


It  continued  to  be  admitted  in  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  but  to  a  much  more  limited  extent : 

Croy  qu’a  grand  joye  aura  este  receu. 

(Clement  Marot,  GLuvres,  p.  4.) 


(Ibid.  p.  11.) 
(Ibid.  p.  20.) 


Car  temps  perdu ,  et  jeunesse  pass^e. 

Et  qui  diroit  que  tu  as  faict  la  faincte. 


IV.  The  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  the  first  to  perceive  clearly  that  the  hiatus  between  two 
vowels  was  apt  to  disturb  the  euphony  of  the  verse,  especially 
if  the  first  word  was  polysyllabic.  Consequently  Ronsard 
in  his  Art  Pne'iique  (1565)  advises  poets  to  avoid  it  as  much 
as  possible :  Tu  e'viteras ,  autant  que  la  contrainte  de  ton  vers 
le  permettra ,  les  rencontres  de  voyelles  et  diphthongues  qui  ne 
se  mangent  point ;  car  telles  concurrences  de  voyelles  sans  etre 
e'lide'es  font  les  vers  merveilleusement  rudes  en  nostre  langue, 
bien  que  les  Grecs  sont  cous tinnier s  de  ce  faire  comme  par 
e'le'gance.  Exemple :  Vostre  beaute'  a  envoye'  amour.  Ce  vers 
ici  te  servira  de  patron  pour  te  garder  de  ne  tomber  en  telle 
asprete',  qui  escraze  plus  tost  l' aureille  que  ne  luy  donne  plaisir  h 
Apart  from  the  hiatus  resulting  from  the  elision  of  an 
e  after  an  accented  vowel,  which  was  also  freely  admitted 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cases  of  hiatus  between  two 
vowels  found  in  the  poetry  of  Ronsard  and  his  school  are 
in  conformity  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Art  Poe'tique. 
They  occur  mainly  between  monosyllabic  words,  such  as 
et,  qui ,  ni,  ou ,  tu,  si,  &c.,  and  a  following  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  These  monosyllabic  words  being  atonic  and 
the  voice  gliding  over  them  rapidly,  the  clash  between  the 
two  successive  vowels  is  so  weak  that  it  is  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  and  consequently  not  detrimental  to  the  euphony 
of  the  verse : 


Que  tu  es  a  bon  droict  a  Venus  consacree. 

(Ronsard,  Palsies  Choisies,  p.  23.) 

1  CEuvres,  vii.  p.  327. 
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Aux  hommes  et  aux  temps,  et  a  la  Renommee. 

(Ibid.  p.  48.) 

Et  que  mettre  son  cceur  aux  dames  si  avant.  (Ibid.  p.  68.) 

Et,  n’ayant  ny  argent  ny  biens  pour  secourir.  (Ibid.  p.  70.) 

Et  qui  out  leur  repaire  aux  caveins  des  montagnes. 

(Ba'if,  Poesies  Choisies ,  p.  10.) 

Par  oh  elle  passoit  toute  l’herbe  mourut.  (Ibid.  p.  71.) 

Je  ne  veux  avoir  bien,  Royaume  ny  Empire. 

(Garnier,  Bradamente,  1.  504.) 

Oh  est  le  temps  serein  qui  les  occurs  esmouvoit  ? 

(Amadis  Jamyn1.) 

Si  elle  plaist,  a  quoi  plains-je  sans  cesse? 

(Olivier  de  Magny 2.) 

Fille  aisnee  de  Dieu,  que  He  es  bonne  et  belle. 

(Du  Bartas3.) 

If  of  the  two  words  constituting  hiatus  the  first  was 
accented  and  polysyllabic  they  generally  placed  it  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  cesural  pause,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
conscious  that  the  pause  was  capable  of  annulling  hiatus : 

Mais  e’est  trop  bahilU ,  ]  il  se  faut  depescher. 

(Ronsard,  Poisies  Choisies,  p.  229.) 

Je  n’ay  jamais  semi  \  autres  maistres  que  rois. 

(Ibid.  p.  233.) 

En  pauvretd  \  h  ceux  qui  l’ont  suivie. 

(Ba'if,  Podsies  Choisies ,  p.  47.) 

Qui  Payme  et  suis  aymd ,  |  et  la  baise  et  la  voy. 

(Olivier  de  Magny,  p.  87.) 

No  such  considerations  have  been  taken  into  account 
since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  all 
successions  of  vowels,  whether  separated  by  a  pause  in  the 
line  or  not,  have  been  considered  to  constitute  hiatus  and 
consequently  avoided. 

V.  The  first  French  poet  to  establish  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  was  Malherbe  in  his  Commentary  on  the  poems  of 
Desportes,  one  of  the  later  disciples  of  Ronsard.  With 
Malherbe,  practice  corresponds  to  theory,  his  complete  poems 
only  presenting  seven  cases  of  hiatus,  of  which  three  occur 
in  his  earliest  poems  : 

1  See  Contemporaius  de  Ronsard ,  p.  140. 

2  Ibid.  p.  76.  3  Ibid.  p.  268. 
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Je  demeure  en  danger  que  l’ame  qui  est  nee. 

( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  3.) 

The  belated  representatives  of  the  free  and  individualistic 
spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  especially  Rignier, 
strove  to  continue  the  practice  of  Ronsard,  although  it  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  of  the  forty-four  concurrences 
of  vowels  in  his  poems  at  least  thirty  are  annulled  by 
a  pause 1 : 

Qui  ose  a  peu  souvent  la  fortune  contraire.  (Sat.  iii.  p.  20.) 

Mais,  quand  la  passion  en  vous  est  si  extreme. 

(Sat.  iv.  p.  30.) 

Juste  posterity,  |  h  tesmoin  je  t’appelle.  (Sat.  ii.  p.  15.) 

A  Vauven  farrivay  I  on  suyvant  maint  discours. 

(Ibid.  p.  16.) 

But  despite  the  attacks  of  Theophile  de  Viau,  and  of 
Rignier  in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  ninth  Satire : 

Cependant  leur  s9avoir  ne  s’estend  seullement 

Qu’a  regratter  un  mot  douteux  au  jugement, 

Prendre  garde  qu’un  qui  ne  heurte  une  diphtongue, 

Espier  si  des  vers  la  rime  est  breve  ou  longue, 

Ou  bien  si  la  voyelle,  a  l’autre  s’unissant, 

Ne  rend  point  a  l’oreille  un  vers  trop  languissant ; 

Et  laissent  sur  le  verd  le  noble  de  l’ouvrage. 

(CEuvres,  p.  70.) 

Malherbe  won  the  day,  and  his  views  on  hiatus  became 
a  law  against  which  no  poet  dared  to  offend,  and  which 
has  since  remained  untouched,  with  the  unimportant  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  interjections  ah,  eh,  oh,  euh ,  &c.,  can  be  followed 
by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel : 

Cela  ne  serait  rien.  Oh,  oh  !  peste,  la  belle. 

(Moliere,  Fejnmes  Savantes,  Act  ii.  Sc.  6.) 

Comment,  diantre?  friponne!  euh!  a-t-elle  commis.  (Ibid.) 

Ah!  Ah!  je  vous  ferai  sentir  que  je  suis  pere. 

(Id.  CEuvres,  vi.  p.  169.) 

and  also  that  in  comedy  and  other  lighter  branches  of 

1  So  that  Alfred  de  Musset  exaggerates  somewhat  when  he  exclaims 
of  Regnier : 

Aurait-il  la-dessus  verse  comme  un  vin  vieux 
Ses  hardis  hiatus,  flot  jailli  du  Parnasse, 

Ou  Despreaux  mela  sa  tisane  a  la  glace  ? 

(PoCsies  Nouvelies ,  p.  197.) 
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literature  which  imitate  the  language  of  every-day  life  it 
has  at  all  times  been  permissible  to  use  certain  stereotyped 
expressions  such  as  ga  et  la,  tant  y  a,  pen  a  peu,  a  tort  et 
a  travers,  See.,  in  spite  of  the  hiatus  they  contain : 

Tant  y  a  qu’il  n’est  rien  que  votre  chien  ne  prenne. 

(Racine,  Ptaideurs,  1.  71 1.) 

Le  juge  prdtendait  qu’rf  tort  et  cl  travers. 

(La  Fontaine,  (Envres,  i.  p.  138.) 

On  le  voit  gh  et  Ih  bondir  et  disparaitre. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pogsies  Nouvelles,  p.  31.) 

Hiatus  between  two  vowels  was  invariably  avoided  by 
Corneille  and  Racine,  and  even  in  the  works  of  popular 
writers  like  La  Fontaine  and  Molihre  it  is  hardly  ever  found. 
Boileau,  true  to  his  role  of  Legislator  of  Parnassus  and 
successor  of  Malherbe,  not  only  strictly  observed  the  rules, 
but  may  be  said  to  have  consecrated  them  in  the  two 
well-known  lines  of  the  Art  Poe'tique\ 

Gardez  qu’une  voyelle,  a  courir  trop  hatde, 

Ne  soit  d’une  voyelle  en  son  chemin  heurtde. 

(Canto  i.  1.  107-8.) 

The  pseudo-classicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  followed 
the  lead  of  Boileau  slavishly,  but  what  is  more  extraordinary 
is  that  the  Romanticists,  ardent  innovators  though  they  were 
in  many  other  respects,  left  the  rules  concerning  the  hiatus 
between  two  vowels  untouched,  as  did  also  the  Parnassiens 
their  successors. 

VI.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  Symbolists  have 
shown  less  respect  for  tradition  : 

L’eglise  maintenant  a  une  porte  en  fer.  (Gustave  Kahn  l.) 

A  un  tout  autre  passd  que  le  mien.  (Jules  Laforgue.) 

Parce  qu’il  n’est  plus  rien  de  ce  qu’il  a  iti.  (De  Rdgnier.) 

Tu  es  restde  au  fond  de  quelque  bois  sacrA  (Id-) 

Still  less  the  so-called  e'cole  romane,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Symbolist  School,  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  rival  the 
sixteenth  century  Ple'iade,  and  who  as  regards  versification 
generally  have  merely  revived  the  practice  of  the  poets  of 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Jean  Mordas 

1  Van  Bever  and  Paul  Ldautaud,  Poltes  P  AujourcT  hui ,  pp.  1 10,  120, 
260,  and  270. 
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(b.  1856),  the  leader  of  this  new  school,  has  gone  at 
least  as  far  as  Ronsard  in  the  matter  of  hiatus  between 
vowels : 

II  y  avait  des  arcs  ou  passaient  des  escortes. 

( Polsies ,  p.  1.) 

Les  membres  d^licats  ou  tn  es  enfermee.  (Ibid.  p.  141.) 

Et  je  me  suis  meurtri  |  avec  mes  propres  traits. 

(Ibid.  p.  149.) 

A  la  quenouille  ou  est  la  Parque  embesognee.  (Ibid.  p.  220.) 

VII.  The  question  of  hiatus  is  more  complicated  as  re¬ 
gards  those  words  in  which  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first 
word  is  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants  that  were 
formerly  pronounced,  but  which  have  since  become  mute. 

The  rules  that  obtain  now  in  such  cases,  and  which  teach 
that  all  consonants  annul  hiatus,  owe  indeed  their  origin 
to  Malherbe  also,  but  he  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  the 
inconsequences  they  entail  as  the  result  of  certain  changes  in 
French  pronunciation. 

Thus  the  nasal  vowels  (an,  en,  in,  o?i,  un,  &c.)  are  not 
considered  to  constitute  a  hiatus  with  the  succeeding  vowel 
or  nasal  vowel. 

According  to  the  pronunciation  of  Malherbe  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries — and  also  of  his  predecessors — this  rule  was 
perfectly  reasonable,  as,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature 
of  the  vowel,  the  nasal  consonant  was  then  invariably  pro¬ 
nounced  in  liaison.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  Malherbe’s 
annotations  of  the  following  lines  of  Desportes  : 

Si  la  foi  plus  certaine  en  une  ame  non  feinte 

:  N'en ,  nu,  na.  {CEuvres,  iv.  p.  251.) 

Et  que  celte  saison  en  une  autre  passa 

:  Nett,  nu,  no.  (Ibid.  p.  363.) 

Thus  the  following  lines  in  his  own  poems  are  quite  free 
of  hiatus  if  pronounced  as  Malherbe  and  his  contemporaries 
would  have  pronounced  them  : 

L’ecole  d 'Apollon  apprend  la  verite.  ( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  104.) 

Vous  ne  leur  donnez  rien  s’ils  n’ont  chacun  un  monde. 

(Ibid.  p.  103.) 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  classicists  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  probably  also  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century : 
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Ndron  impatient  se  plaint  de  votre  absence. 

(Racine,  Britannicus ,  Act  v.  Sc.  2.) 

Enfant  an  premier  acte,  est  barbon  an  dernier. 

(Boileau,  Art  Podtique ,  Canto  iii,  1.  42.) 

Mais  pourtant  on  a  vu  le  vin  et  le  hasard. 

(Ibid.,  Canto  ii,  1.  192.) 

But  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  liaison 
of  the  n  of  the  nasal  vowels  has  become  the  exception  even 
in  sustained  style  and  in  declaiming  verse.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  very  definite  rule  in  a  matter  which  often 
depends  on  circumstances  and  individual  taste.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  liaison  is  generally  confined  to  the 
adjectives  immediately  preceding  the  substantive,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  possessive  adjectives  ( mon ,  ton,  son )  and  bon,  and 
to  the  monosyllabic  words  en,  on,  bien,  and  rien.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  hiatus  is  absent  in  the 
following  examples : 

A  des  songes  dores  mon  bme  se  livrait. 

(Gautier,  Podsies  Computes,  i.  p.  46.) 

Qui  ne  sait  trop  s’il  marche  a  gauche  on  bien  h  droite. 

(Ibid.  p.  21.) 

Tu  m’as  fait  trop  heureux,  ton  amour  me  tuera. 

(A.  de  Musset,  PremUres  Poesies,  p.  77.) 

Si  c’dtait  dix  on  vingt,  je  n’en  sais  rien  encor. 

(Id.  Podsies  Nouvelles,  p.  40.) 

but  present  in  the  following : 

Recevez  doucement  la  lefon  on  le  blame. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  19.) 

Ayant  raison  ati  fond,  d’avoir  tort  dans  la  forme. 

(Ibid.  p.  42.) 

Quelle  main  h  son  vol  livrera  l’horizon? 

(Gautier,  Podsies  Computes,  i.  p.  39.) 

Dont  un  matin  au  plus  la  terre  est  arrosee. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Podsies,  p.  81.) 

However,  if  the  n  or  m  of  the  nasal  vowel  is  followed 
by  one  or  more  consonants,  liaison  is  generally  applied  in 
reading  or  declaiming  verse,  provided  that  no  stop  or  pause 
occurs  between  the  two  words  : 

Vous  dirigez  vers  moi  vos  regards  longs  et  doux. 

(Gautier,  Podsies  Computes,  i.  p.  81.) 

Avec  son  soleil  d’or  aux  rayons  dclatants.  (Ibid.  p.  38,) 
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Coucliant  oh  je  pouvais,  rarement  a  la  ville. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Premieres  Poisies,  p.  83.) 

II  parut  r^fl^chir  en  marchant  h  pas  lents.  (Ibid.  p.  70.) 

Words  ending  in  ter ,  -et,  - ard ,  and  a  few  others,  are  not 
now  linked  by  liaison  to  the  following  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel ;  so  that  in  this  case  also  hiatus  is  avoided  for  the 
eye  but  not  for  the  ear : 

Petillent  les  tisons,  entourds  d’une  frange 

D’un  feu  blafard  et  pale  .  .  . 

(Gautier,  Poesies  Computes,  i.  p.  48.) 

Le  rendent  de  tout  point  tres  singulier  a  voir. 

(Ibid.  p.  70.) 

Qu’une  duegne  toujours  de  quartier  en  quartier 

Talonne.  (A.  de  Musset,  PremUres  Potsies,  p.  1.) 

Yet  another  inconsistency  is  that  the  so-called  h  aspiree 
is  still  counted  as  a  consonant.  It  had  that  value  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  quite  mute.  Hence  the  following  examples  show 
hiatus : 

Pauvre  oiseau  qui  heurtais  du  crane  mes  barreaux. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations ,  i.  p.  50.) 

Et  songeais,  dans  mon  ame,  aux  hiros  d’Ossian. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Potsies  Notivelles,  p.  34.) 

Sous  la  hale  embaum6e  tin  mince  filet  d’eau. 

(Gautier,  Potsies  Computes ,  i.  p.  21.) 

If  words  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is  followed  by  one 
or  more  consonants  are  separated  from  another  word  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  vowel  by  a  stop  or  the  cesural  pause,  liaison 
is  impossible  on  account  of  the  pause  over  which  it  cannot 
take  place,  but  the  very  fact  of  a  pause  existing  likewise 
renders  hiatus  impossible,  for,  as  was  previously  stated,  the 
necessary  condition  of  a  clash  is  contact.  Thus  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  are  free  of  hiatus  : 

Vous  savez,  et  Calchas  mille  fois  vous  l’a  dit. 

(Racine,  Ipkigtnie ,  1.  1283.) 

Mais  n’importe;  il  le  veut,  |  et  mon  cceur  s’y  rdsout. 

(Ibid.  1.  827.) 

On  dit,  ct  ce  propos,  qu’un  jour  ce  dieu  bizarre  .  .  . 

(Boileau,  A rt  Poltique,  Canto  ii.  1.  82.) 

A  se  laisser  aimer,  h  m'aimer,  cl  m’entendre. 

(A.  Chdnier,  Poesies,  p.  87.) 
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Les  vrais  sages,  ayant  la  raison  pour  lien. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  66.) 

Quelques  ormes  tortus,  |  aux  profils  irrites.  (Ibid.  p.  86.) 

A  Paris!  Oh!  l’dtrange  et  la  plaisante  affaire. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Pods.,  p.  130.) 

Aux  grands  sourcils  arquds ;  |  aux  longs  yeux  de  velours. 

(Gautier,  Pods.  Compl.,  i.  p.  11.) 

A  fortiori  many  of  the  lines  in  the  Romantic  poets  which 
as  the  result  of  the  free  use  of  enjambement  often  contain 
pauses  more  marked  than  that  at  the  cesura : 

Je  pris  pour  osciller  une  fosse;  j’avais 

Les  pieds  transis,  ayant  des  bottes  sans  semelle. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ldgende  des  Sidles,  iv.  p.  57.) 

II  nous  apparaissait  des  visages  d’aurore 

Qui  nous  disaient :  C’est  moi !  la  lumiere  sonore 

Chantait ;  et  nous  etions  .  .  . 

(Id.,  Contemplations,  i.  p.  99.) 

But  it  is  unconsciously  and  in  complete  ignoi'ance  of  the 
importance  of  the  pause  as  annulling  hiatus  that  modern 
poets  have  reached  this  result,  or  if  not  they  would  freely 
admit  the  succession  of  vowels  in  like  cases,  which  they 
do  not  ’.  On  the  contrary,  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  conscious  that  they  were  avoiding  hiatus  in  such  cases, 
as  all  final  consonants  were  then  pronounced  before  a  pause 
of  any  kind 2.  This  was  possibly  still  the  case  when  Mal¬ 
herbe  wrote 3,  but,  even  if  we  exclude  this  possibility,  we 
know  that  in  his  eyes  a  pause  did  not  exclude  liaison,  and 
that  he  too  thus  avoided  hiatus  consciously  in  such  cases 4. 

1  A  good  proof  of  this  is  that  La  Fontaine  felt  bound  to  ruin  the 
rhythm  of  the  following  lines  by  adding  the  article  to  *  on’  : 

Ce  que  je  vous  dis  Ih,  \  Von  le  dit  a  bien  d’autres. 

( CEtcvres ,  i.  p.  252.) 

Une  vache  etait  la :  |  Von  l’appelle ;  elle  vient. 

(Ibid.  ii.  p.  231.) 

3  All  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  Palsgrave  (1530) 
to  Henri  fitienne  (1582),  are  unanimous  on  that  point.  See  Thurot,  De 
la  prononciation  fran^aise  depuis  le  commencement  du  xvie  sidle,  ii. 
p.  10  sqq. 

3  See  Thurot,  ii.  p.  14. 

4  As  this  view  is  new  and  somewhat  startling  at  first  sight,  it  may  not 
seem  irrelevant  to  state  that  the  proof  of  it  is  afforded  by  those  notes  of 
the  Commentaire  in  which  Malherbe  pulls  up  Desportes  for  cacophonie : 

Mais  vous,  belle  tyranne,  |  aux  Ndrons  comparable 

:  Tira,  nos,  nes.  ( CEuvres ,  iv.  p.  252.) 
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It  is  tempting  at  first  sight  to  conclude  that  Malherbe  had 
no  objection  to  hiatus  provided  the  eye  was  satisfied,  but 
we  also  know  from  his  remarks  on  the  words  pied,  nid, 
and  nud* 1,  in  which  the  d  is  merely  a  false  etymological 
letter  which  was  never  pronounced,  that  such  was  not  his  view. 
It  is  the  assumption  that  such  was  his  view  that  explains  the 
practice  of  French  poets  from  the  time  of  the  classicists  till 
the  present  day. 

These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  rules  governing 
the  use  of  hiatus  are  irrational  as  they  now  stand2.  It  is 
doubtful  if  French  poetry  would  gain  by  a  remodelling  of 
these  rules,  which  in  itself  would  be  an  admission  that  such 
a  delicate  subject  as  poetic  euphony  is  capable  with  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  confined  within  hard-and-fast  limits.  It  seems 
rather  that  the  avoidance  or  admission  of  the  concurrence 
of  vowel  sounds  had  better  be  left  entirely  to  the  poet’s  ear. 


De  meme,  en  mes  douleurs  j’avais  pris  esperance. 

:  Mes,  men,  mes.  ( (Euvres ,  iv.  p.  260.) 

Et  que  je  suis  constant,  |  ^tant  ddsesper^. 

:  Tan,  t£,  tcint.  (Ibid.  p.  268.) 

Et  que  mon  ame  libre  |  erroit  a  son  plaisir.  (Ibid.  p.  303.) 

:  Re,  roi,  ta. 

Hate  le  beau  soleil  |  a  la  tresse  doree. 

:  Leil,  la,  la.  (Ibid.  p.  373.) 

1  (Euvres,  iv.  pp.  353,  416,  456,  469. 

2  Several  theorists  (compare  e.  g.  D’Alembert’s  letter  of  March  1 1 , 
1770,  to  Voltaire)  have  contended  that  the  rules  prohibiting  hiatus 
between  a  vowel  sound  at  the  end  of  a  word  and  another  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  are  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  such  concurrences  of  vowels  are 
found  in  the  body  of  many  French  words.  But,  whatever  may  be  said 
against  the  rules  in  general,  the  two  cases  are  in  no  way  identical, 
as  when  two  vowels  meet  in  the  body  of  a  word  the  first  vowel  is 
invariably  atonic  {crier,  cria,  criir,  avouSr,  tuir,  &c.),  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  the  second  {liaison,  &c.),  the  result  being  that  the  shock  is 
considerably  weakened  in  the  first  instance  and  almost  totally  annulled 
in  the  second,  at  any  rate  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of 
the  vowels  from  producing  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  POETIC  LICENCES 

I.  The  poets  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
occasionally  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  the  final  j  in  the 
first  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  the  non¬ 
inchoative  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  and  also  of  the 
verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations  : 

Si  Cleon  pour  ma  fille  a  le  gout  que  je  croi ; 

Mais  je  ne  puis  penser  qu’il  parle  mal  de  moi. 

(Cresset,  Le  Michant ,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3.) 

Est-ce  toi,  Cleotas,  toi,  qu’ainsi  je  revoil 
Tout  ici  t’appartient.  O  mon  pere !  est-ce  toi? 

(A.  Chenier,  Pohies,  p.  47.) 

Quittons  ce  sujet-ci,  dit  Mardoche,  je  voi 
Que  vous  avez  le  crane  autrement  fait  que  moi. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Potts.,  p.  124.) 

Oh  !  mes  amis  sont  morts  !  oh  !  je  suis  insensd  ! 

Pardonne  !  je  voudrais  aimer,  je  ne  le  sat. 

(V.  Hugo,  Hernani ,  Act  iii.  Sc.  5.) 

Ils  trouvent  tout  de  suite  ?  oh  !  cela  va  de  soi, 

Puisque  c’est  dans  mon  coeur,  eux,  que  je  les  rtfoi. 

(Rostand,  Cyrano ,  p.  127.) 

Such  forms  are  found  quite  commonly  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Classicists: 

Elvire,  oil  sommes-nous?  et  qu’ est-ce  que  je  voi ? 

Rodrigue  en  ma  maison  !  Rodrigue  devant  moi. 

(Corneille,  Cid,  1.  851.) 

Hors  de  cour.  —  Comme  il  saute!  —  Ho!  Monsieur,  je  vous  Hen. 
—  Au  voleur  !  Au  voleur  !  —  Ho  !  nous  vous  tenons  bien. 

(Racine,  Plaideurs,  1.  65.) 

Elle  n’a  fait  ni  pis  ni  mieux  que  moi. 

.  .  .  L’hote  reprit :  C’est  assez ;  je  vous  croi. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  iv.  p.  218.) 

But  with  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were 
not  poetic  licences  introduced  to  facilitate  rime,  or  generally 
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for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
stated,  the  forms  without  s  being  then  used  side  by  side 
with  the  forms  with  s  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  According 
to  the  regular  laws  of  phonology,  Old  French  had  s  only 
in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  verbs 
that  were  inchoative  or  had  an  inchoative  radical  ( finis , 
crois ,  conois,  &c.),  and  in  a  few  others  the  j  of  which  belonged 
to  the  stem  {puis,  cous,  & c.).  In  all  other  verbs  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  lacked  s,  and 
although  the  s  began  to  spread  by  analogy  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet  the  regular  and  etymologically  correct 
forms  of  O.F.  were  the  rule  in  the  Middle  Period  and  still 
preponderated  in  the  sixteenth  century : 

Quand  je  te  voy  seule  assise  a  par  toy. 

(Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  17.) 

Ha !  quel  plaisir  dans  le  coeur  je  recoy !  (Ibid.  p.  39.) 

although  analogy  forms  are  already  fairly  common  at  that 
period  : 

Aussi  je  prens  en  gre  toute  ma  passion.  (Ibid.  p.  57.) 

Ou  demander  mercy  du  mal  que  je  refois.  (Ibid.  p.  58.) 

II.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  imperative,  except  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  suppression  of  the  s  is  not  tolerated 
in  that  case : 

Fais  donner  le  signal,  cours,  ordonne  et  revien 

Me  delivrer  d’un  facheux  entretien. 

(Racine,  Phedre,  1.  579.) 

La,  la,  revien. 

Non,  morbleu !  je  n’en  ferai  rien. 

(Moliere,  Amphitryon,  1.  1434.) 

Si  je  chante  Camille,  alors  ecoute,  voi : 

Les  vers  pour  la  chanter  naissent  autour  de  moi. 

(A.  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  247.) 

It  results  from  this  explanation  that  the  term  poetic  licence 
can  be  fitly  applied  to  these  forms  lacking  j  only  when 
they  occur  in  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  their 
successors. 

III.  Archaic  too  are  the  few  examples  of  the  use  of  die 
{dicam)  found  in  modern  poets,  since  that  form  was  replaced 
by  disc  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  having 
existed  alongside  of  it  for  some  time  : 
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Mais  j’aime  trop  pour  que  je  die 
Qui  j’ose  aimer, 

Et  je  veux  mourir  pour  ma  mie 
Sans  la  nommer, 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pods.  Arouv.,  p.  42.) 

Enfin  je  l’aime.  II  faut  d’ailleurs  que  je  vous  die 

Que  je  ne  l’ai  jamais  vu  qu’a  la  Comedie  .  .  . 

(Rostand,  Cyrano,  p.  80.) 

IV.  Old,  and  Middle  French  also,  had  an  j  only  in  the 
first  person  singular  of  the  perfect  of  those  verbs  in  which  that 
letter  was  the  result  of  a  regular  phonetic  development,  but 
analogy  forms  began  to  appear  early  in  this  case  too,  and 
all  the  first  persons  of  the  perfect  had  assumed  the  r  by 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  both  forms  exist  side  by  side : 

Icy  chanter,  la  pleurer  je  la  vy. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  15.) 

Pour  qui  je  fus  trois  ans  en  servage  a  Bourgueil. 

(Ibid.  p.  60.) 

V.  Conjointly  with  -ois  (-oys)  and  -erois  {-troys)  of  the 
first  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative  and  present 
conditional,  the  endings  -oi(-oy)  and  -eroi  (- eroy )  were  likewise 
current  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  also  the  etymologically 
correct  -oie  (- oye ),  -eroie  (- eroye ),  the  latter  more  especially 
in  the  Picard  dialect.  The  first  two  were  the  usual  prose 
forms,  but  poetry  admitted  also  the  third  form,  which  was 
not  unknown  to  prose.  Ronsard  says  in  the  Art  Poetique: 
Ju  ne  rejetteras  point  les  vieux  verbes  Picards,  comme  ‘  v on- 
dr  oye '  pour  ‘  voudroy ,’  ‘  aimer  oye',  ‘  diroye,’  ‘/eroye  ’ ;  car  plus 
nous  aurons  de  mots  en  nostre  langue,  plus  elle  sera  parfaicte, 
et  donnera  moins  de  peine  a  celui  qui  voudra  pour  passe-temps 
s’y  employer 1.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  -ois  and  -erois  have  been  exclusively  used,  with 
change  of  spelling  to  correspond  to  the  change  in  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

VI.  A  real  poetic  licence  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 
occasional  omission  of  the  j  of  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  present  indicative  or  present  subjunctive : 

Maintenant  le  vivre  me  fasche  : 

Et  a  fin,  Magny,  que  tu  Sfache  .  .  . 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuvres  Choisies,  p.  293.) 

1  CEuvres,  vji.  p.  333. 
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Quoy !  des  astres  la  compaigne 
Tu  dddaigne . 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  351.) 

Tu  vois  et  remedie  aux  malheurs  de  la  France. 

(A.  d’Aubignd,  Misdres,  1.  598.) 

This  licence  was  severely  blamed  by  Malherbe  in  more 
than  one  passage1 2  of  his  Commentary  on  the  poems  of 
Desportes,  who  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond  of  this 
abridged  form.  On  page  456  he  says  of  the  line: 

Tu  pense'  eveiller  nos  esprits 

II  faut  dire:  tu  penses  ;  et  n’y  a  point  de  re'ponse.  The 
earliest  theorist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Deimier,  who 
generally  agrees  with  Malherbe,  was  of  a  different  opinion : 
On  dit  1  tu  pense '  et  ‘  tu  penses’  .  .  .  comme  de  mesme  ‘  tu  donne’ 
et  1  tu  domes’  .  .  .  comme  aussi  en  tout  autre  ter  me  de  pareille 
nature 2 — but  nevertheless  Malherbe’s  view  prevailed3. 

VII.  The  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  frequently 
omitted  the  final  e  of  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  of  the  first  regular  conjugation  when  that  e  was 
preceded  by  a  vowel : 

Je  vons  supply,  ne  me  dedaignez  pas. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  S.) 

Mais  je  te  prt ,  dy-moi,  est-ce  point  le  dien  Mars? 

(Ibid.  p.  29.) 

O  grand  Agamemnon,  je  vous  supply,  voyez 

En  quel  malheur  je  suis.  (Gamier,  Troade,  1.  12 13.) 

In  this  case  they  were  using  the  etymologically  correct 
forms  which  were  the  rule  in  Old  French,  the  e  of  the 
modern  forms  being  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  second  and 
third  persons. 

1  CEuvres ,  pp.  265,  273,  283,  &c. 

2  L' Acaddmie  de  V Art  Poetique  (16  ro),  p.  181. 

3  The  few  isolated  examples  of  the  suppression  of  the  s  of  the  second 
person  singular,  such  as  the  following,  which  occurs  in  modern  poets, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  this  licence,  but  as  due  to 
negligence : 

Que  tu  ne  puisse  encor  sur  ton  levier  terrible 

Soulever  l’univers.  (A.  de  Musset,  Prem.  Pods.,  p.  229.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  eliding  e  over  s  was  not  unknown  to 
O.F.  poets: 

Gaufrei  ont  fet  avant  a  dis  mil  homme(s)  aler. 

(Gau/rey,  p.  13.  Quoted  by  Tobler,  p.  76.) 
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VIII.  Modern  poets  are  free  to  use  the  archaic  forms 
of  certain  adverbs  and  prepositions.  Thus,  for  the  usual 
prose-forms  cerles,  encore,  jusque ,  grace,  guere,  naguere,  they 
can  substitute  eerie,  encor,  jusques,  grdees,  gueres,  and  na- 
gueres : 

Le  sang  du  doux  murier  ne  jaillit  point  encor. 

(A.  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  90.) 

C’est  juger  par  des  bruits  de  pddants,  de  commeres. 

Non,  par  la  voix  publique  :  elle  ne  trompe  gutres. 

(Gresset,  Le  Michant,  Act  iii.  Sc.  6.) 

Car  jusques  a  la  mort  nous  esperons  toujours.  (Ibid.  Sc.  10.) 

Dirai-je  qu’ils  perdaient  ?  Hdlas  !  ce  n’dtait  gueres. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Foils.  Nouv.,  p.  32.) 

Ou  sont  les  abandons,  les  gaites  de  naguires  ? 

(Sully-Prudhomme,  Potsies,  ii.  p.  196.) 

Parle ;  mon  art  est  grand :  te  faut-il  plus  encor  ? 

(Gautier,  Poisies  Completes,  i.  p.  18.) 

Tu  regrettais  encor  la  foret  solitaire.  (Ibid.  p.  38.) 

Ces  beaux  fils,  ces  dandys  qui  l’enchantaient  nagueres. 

(Ibid.  p.  155.) 

Certe,  on  n’en  trouverait  pas  un  qui  meprisat 

Final,  donjon  splendide  et  riche  marquisat. 

(V.  Hugo,  Ltlgende  des  Slides,  ii.  p.  1 70.) 

The  only  one  of  these  archaic  words  to  occur  frequently 
is  encor. 

Whenever  these  forms  occur  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  poetic 
licences,  but  as  parallel  forms  which  were  legitimate  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Old  French 
that  many  adverbs  occur  under  two  or  even  three  forms, 
according  as  they  are  accented  or  unaccented,  or  receive 
the  so-called  adverbial  s  (e.g.  or,  ore,  ores).  These  different 
forms  were  still  commonly  used  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
Tu  diras  selon  la  contrainte  de  ton  vers,  ‘  or,’  ‘  ore’  ‘  ores’ 
‘  adottcq’  ‘  adoneque,’  1  adoneques,’  ‘  avecq ’  ‘  avecques,’  et  mille 
autres,  que  sans  crainte  tu  trancheras  et  allongeras  ainsi  qu’il 
te  plaira 1 : 

Et,  ore  que  je  deusse  estre  exempt  de  harnois. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  60.) 

Ores  il  court  le  long  d’un  beau  rivage.  (Ibid.  p.  36.) 

1  Ronsard,  Art  Poitique,  CEuvres,  vii.  p.  333. 
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Pourquoi  doncque ,  quand  je  veux. 

Doncques  en  vain  je  me  paissois  d’espoir. 
Toute  amusee  avecqties  ta  pens^e. 

Avec  cent  pieds  sur  les  plis  d’une  escorce. 
Estoit  presques  entiere  en  ses  pas  retournde. 


(Ibid.  p.  II.) 
(Ibid.  p.  1 8.) 
(Ibid.  p.  17.) 
(Ibid.  p.  1 81.) 
(Ibid.  p.  66.) 


Excepting  those  that  have  persisted  as  poetic  licences, 
the  longer  forms  of  these  adverbs  were  rejected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  only  one  which 
held  its  ground  for  some  time  being  avecque,  which  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  Malherbe,  and  is  still  found  in  the  early  plays  of 
Corneille  and  Moliere,  and  also  in  La  Fontaine,  whose 
style  was  always  somewhat  archaic : 


Avecque  sa  beauty  toutes  beaut^s  arrivent. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  15 7.) 

Vous  etes  romanesque  avecque  vos  chimeres. 

(Moliere,  L'Etourdi,  1.  31.) 

Les  loups  firent  la  paix  avecque  les  brebis. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  240.) 

IX.  Certain  names  of  places  and  persons  in  which  the 
final  s  was  formerly  optional,  but  which  invariably  take  s  in 
prose  now,  can  lack  the  s  in  poetry.  Thus  the  poet  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  between  Athenes  and  Athene,  Mycenes  and 
Mycene,  Apelles  and  Apelle,  Charles  and  Charle,  Londres 
and  Londre,  Versailles  and  Versaille,  8cc. : 


O  Versaille,  6  bois,  6  portiques. 

(A.  Chenier,  Potsies,  p.  299.) 

Des  hommes  immortels  firent  sur  notre  scene 
Revivre  anx  yeux  fran9ais  les  theatres  d' Athene. 

(Ibid.  p.  340.) 

Tu  n’as  pas,  comme  ATaple,  un  tas  de  visiteurs. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pretn.  Potts.,  p.  217.) 

Connaissez-vous  dans  le  pare  de  Versaille 

Une  Na'iade?  (Gautier,  Pottsies  Computes,  i.  p.  206.) 

Le  bon  roi  Charle  est  plein  de  douleur  et  d’ennui. 

(V.  Hugo,  Lttgende  des  Siccles,  i.  p.  223.) 
Les  syllabes  pas  plus  que  Paris  et  que  Londre 
Ne  se  melaient ;  ainsi  marchent  sans  se  confondre 
Pidtons  et  cavaliers  .  . .  (Id.,  Contempt. ,  i.  p.  21.) 

X.  It  is  also  misleading  to  ascribe  to  poetic  licence  the 
great  amount  of  freedom  taken  by  the  classical  poets  in  the 
order  of  words.  Their  attitude  in  this  respect  did  not  differ 
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materially  from  that  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  same 
period.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  affected  certain 
turns  and  constructions,  which  a  prose  writer  would  have 
used  more  guardedly.  All  the  inversions  and  transposi¬ 
tions  which  occur  in  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  majority  of  which  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  in 
prose  now,  could  be  matched  by  parallel  constructions  in  the 
great  prose  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 1.  They  are 
merely  a  continuation  into  the  seventeenth  century  of  the 
great  freedom  which  Old  and  Middle  French  allowed  in 
the  position  of  words,  and  which  is  still  so  conspicuous  to 
any  one  who  opens  a  sixteenth-century  author. 

The  most  usual  cases  of  inverted  order  in  the  poets  of 
the  seventeeirth  century  can  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  A  preposition  and  its  complement  may  be  placed  before 
the  substantive,  adjective,  or  verb  on  which  it  depends : 

Le  temps  a  mes  douleurs  promet  une  alldgeance. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  2.) 

Pour  de  ce  grand  dessein  assurer  le  succes. 

(Corneille,  Pompie ,  1.  1176-) 

D’animaux  malfaisants  c’^toit  un  tres  bon  plat. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  ii.  p.  444.) 

Rassurez  vos  Etats  par  sa  chute  ebranHs. 

(Racine,  Alexandre,  1.  1140.) 

Ou  qu’un  souffle  ennemi  dans  sa  flenr  a  sechL 

(Id.,  Atlialie,  1.  286.) 

Au  tombeau  qu’a  ta  cendre  ont  elevd  mes  soins. 

(Id.,  Andromaque ,  1.  944-) 

2.  Till  the  time  of  Boileau  it  was  legitimate  to  place  the 
subject  after  the  verb,  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  past 
participle,  or  between  a  verb  and  the  infinitive  depending 
upon  it : 

Eloignent  les  destins  ce  coup  qu’il  faudra  voir. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  vii.  p.  2S.) 

Qui  jadis  sur  mon  front  l’attacha  la  premiere. 

(Racine,  Mithridate,  1.  1507.) 

Et  ne  pouvoit  Rosette  etre  mieux  que  les  roses. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  9.) 

Rome  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d’immoler  mon  amant ! 

(Corneille,  Horace ,  1.  1302.) 

1  Compare  pp.  431-446  of  Obert’s  French  translation  of  A,  Haase’s 
Franzosische  Syntax  des  XV II.  Jahrhunderts. 
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Sur  qui  sera  d’abord  sa  vengeance  exercee  ? 

(Racine,  Bajazet,  1.  1446.) 

Songe,  par  qui  me  fut  son  image  tracde. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  viii.  p.  452.) 

3.  In  Old  and  Middle  French  it  was  common  to  place  the 
object  before  the  verb.  This  construction  is  still  frequently 
found  in  the  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Corneille  used  it  in  his  earlier  plays,  but  it  was 
abandoned  by  Racine,  and  subsequently  became  extinct. 
La  Fontaine,  however,  continued  to  make  use  of  it : 

Que  de  toutes  ces  peurs  nos  ames  il  delivre. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  74.) 

Les  deux  camps  mutines  un  tel  choix  desavouent. 

(Corneille,  CEuvres,  iii.  p.  335-) 

L’aigle  et  le  chat-huant  leurs  querelles  cesserent. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  420.) 

Divisant  leurs  parents  ces  deux  amants  unit. 

(Ibid.  vi.  p.  176.) 

4.  The  placing  of  the  object  between  the  auxiliary  and  past 
participle,  likewise  a  favourite  construction  in  the  older 
language,  did  not  persist  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century : 

Enfin  cette  beautd  m’a  la  place  rendue. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  28.) 

Aucun  dtonnement  n’a  leur  gloire  fletrie. 

(Corneille,  Horace,  1.  964.) 

Depuis  que  j’ai  moil  village  quittd. 

(La  Fontaine,  CEuvres,  iv.  p.  103.) 

Mais  vous  avez  cent  fois  notre  encens  refuse. 

(Ibid.  ii.  p.  45S.) 

The  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  already  much 
more  sparing  of  inversion,  limiting  its  use  to  the  transposition 
of  a  preposition  and  its  complement  before  the  substantive, 
adjective,  or  verb  on  which  it  depends  : 

Qui  bravant  du  mechant  le  faste  couronne. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  Ode  i.) 

Ont  de  ces  veritds  perdu  le  souvenir.  (Id.,  Ode  iii.) 

Je  voulais  des  grands  dieux  implorer  la  bonte. 

(A.  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  11.) 

Puis  il  ouvrait  du  Styx  la  rive  criminelle.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 

Since  the  Romantic  Movement  it  is  no  longer  tolerated 
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except  in  exceptional  cases,  and  only  then  to  produce 
special  effects. 

XI.  A  special  position  is  taken  up  by  the  so-called  style 
marotique ,  which  since  Clement  Marot’s  day  has  remained 
the  model  for  certain  genres,  such  as  the  e'pitre  badine,  the 
conte,  and  the  epigram,  and  which  was  employed  with  happy 
effect  by  La  Fontaine  in  the  Contes,  and  in  the  next  century 
by  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  As  the  poets  who 
have  written  in  that  style  avowedly  imitate  the  manner  of 
the  older  French  poet,  they  naturally  make  use  of  a  large 
number  of  archaic  turns,  expressions,  and  words. 

The  following  specimen  from  La  Fontaine  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  style  marotique : 

Deux  avocats,  qui  ne  s’accordoient  point, 

Rendoient  perplex  un  juge  de  province ; 

Si  ne  put  one  d^couvrir  le  vrai  point, 

Tant  lui  sembloit  que  fut  obscur  et  mince. 

Deux  pailles  prend  d’inegale  grandeur; 

Des  doigts  les  serre  :  il  avoit  bonne  pince. 

La  longue  dchut  sans  faute  au  ddfendeur; 

Dont  renvoyd  s’en  va  gai  comme  un  prince. 

La  cour  s’en  plaint,  et  le  juge  repart : 

Ne  me  blamez,  messieurs,  pour  cet  egard : 

De  nouveaute  dans  mon  fait  il  n’est  maille ; 

Maint  d’entre  vous  souvent  juge  au  hasard, 

Sans  que,  pour  ce,  tire  a  la  courte-paille. 

(  Qinvres ,  iv.  p.  138.) 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HISTORY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FRENCH 
METRICAL  LINES 

In  this  chapter,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  several 
French  metrical  lines,  the  first  place  will  be  assigned  to 
the  lines  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  syllables  as  being  the  most 
important  metres  in  that  language.  In  the  second  place 
those  lines  containing  less  than  eight  syllables  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  finally  those  of  nine  and  eleven  syllables. 

I.  The  Octosyllabic  Line. 

This  measure  which  wras  very  frequently  used  in  Old 
French  has  lost  much  ground  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  now'  almost  entirely  confined  to  lyrical  poetry. 
It  is  the  oldest  extant  French  line,  and  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ninth  century  in  the  Passion  (strophe  of  four 
lines)  and  in  the  Vie  de  Saint-Le'ger  (strophe  of  six  lines)  : 

Domine  deu  devemps  lauder 
Et  a  sos  sancz  honor  porter ; 

In  su’  amor  cantomps  dels  sanz 
Que  por  Ini  augrent  granz  aanz ; 

Et  or  es  temps  et  si  est  biens 

Que  nos  cantomps  de  sant  Lethgier.  (Strophe  i.) 

Subsequently  the  octosyllabic  line  became  the  metre  of 
all  O.  F.  narrative  poetry,  that  is  of  all  poetry  destined  to 
be  read  and  not  recited — of  the  Romances  of  the  Breton 
or  Courtly  Epic,  the  Romances  of  the  Cycle  of  Antiquity, 
the  romans  d aventure,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  the  Romance 
of  Reynard  the  Fox,  the  fableaux ,  the  lais  and  Fables  of 
Marie  de  France,  of  the  rimed  chronicles  and  of  didactic 
poetry.  It  is  also  the  metre  of  the  Medieval  drama.  In  all 
these  compositions  the  octosyllabic  lines  are  arranged  in 
riming  couplets. 
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A  specimen  is  given  from  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
fableaux,  the  Vair  Palefroi,  which  opens  thus  : 

Por  remembrer  et  por  retrere 
Les  biens  c’on  puet  de  fame  treve 
Et  la  doujor  et  la  franchise, 

Est  iceste  oeuvre  en  escrit  mise ; 

Quar  l’en  doit  bien  ramentevoir 
Les  biens  c’on  i  puet  parcevoir. 

Trop  sui  dolenz  et  molt  m’en  poise 
Que  toz  li  mons  nes  loe  et  proise 
Au  fuer  qu’eles  estre  deussent ; 

Ha!  Diex,  s’eles  les  cuers  eussent 
Entiers  et  sains,  verais  et  fors, 

Ne  fust  el  mont  si  granz  tresors1 2. 

This  metre  occurs  also  frequently  in  the  popular  and 
literary  lyrical  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
but  in  strophes  of  varying  length,  mixed  with  other  lines 
or  singly : 

A  l’entrde  de  la  saison 
Qu’ivers  fait  et  laist  le  geler, 

Que  la  flors  naist  lez  le  buisson, 

Bien  la  doit  cueillir  et  porter 
Qui  amez  est  sanz  compaignon ; 

Mais  cil  a  molt  mal  guerredon, 

Qui  amie  et  bien  n’i  puet  trover. 

(Blondels  de  Neele 3.) 

The  line  of  eight  syllables  was  also  applied  in  lyric  com¬ 
positions,  principally  ballades  and  rondeaux,  by  the  poets  of 
the  fourteenth  century — Guillaume  de  Machaut,  Froissart, 
Eustache  Deschamps,  &c.,  and  by  the  later  medieval  poets 
Alain  Chartier,  Christine  de  Pisan,  Charles  d’Orleans,  &c. 

Villon  used  it  almost  exclusively  both  in  the  Petit  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Grand  Testament,  in  the  form  of  huitains 
or  stanzas  of  eight  lines. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  vogue 
of  this  measure  did  not  diminish  appreciably,  almost  main¬ 
taining  its  ground  in  lyrical  poetry,  and  extending  its  use 
to  the  epigramme  and  e'pitre,  both  of  which  were  much 
favoured  by  Cldment  Marot. 

The  poets  of  the  Ple'iade  employed  it  more  economically, 
but  Ronsard  made  it  the  recognized  metre  for  the  Ode, 

1  A.  de  Montaiglon  et  G.  Raynaud,  Recueit  general  et  complet  des 
fabliaux  des  xiiie  et  xive  silcles,  i.  p.  24. 

2  Brakelmann,  Les  plus  anciens  chansonniers  fran^ais,  p.  143. 
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and  it  still  held  its  own  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  the  metre  of  comedy 1 : 

Ha !  que  celuy  vit  miserable 
Qui  a  proces !  c’est  un  grand  cas ; 

Aussi  tost  que  ces  Advocas 
Nous  ont  empietez  une  fois, 

Ils  nous  font  rendre  les  abbois ; 

Ceste  gent  farouche  et  rebourse 
Tire  l’esprit  de  notre  bourse 
Subtilement  par  les  fumdes 
De  leurs  parolles  parfumdes; 

Puis  nous  chasse  a  l’extremite 
Des  bornes  de  la  pauvrete,  &c. 

(Remi  Belleau,  La  Reconnue,  Act.  v.  Sc.  3.) 

The  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  curtailed  the  use  of 
the  octosyllabic  line  still  more,  but  continued  to  apply  it  in 
the  Ode,  as,  e.  g.,  Malherbe  in  the  ode  Sur  T attentat  commis 
en  la  per sonne  de  Henri  le  Grand 2 3. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  gained  back  some  of  the 
ground  it  had  lost  since  the  advent  of  Ronsard  and  his 
school,  being  much  favoured  by  all  the  poets  of  that  epoch 
both  for  lyrical  pieces  and  for  the  ode,  and  more  especially 
for  all  branches  of  lighter  poetry. 

Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  continued  to  use  the  octosyl¬ 
labic  metre  for  the  Ode,  but  although  all  the  great  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  used  the  octosyllabic  line  preferably 
combined  with  other  lines,  Theophile  Gautier  and  Theodore 
de  Banville  alone  can  be  said  to  have  shown  any  predilection 
for  that  measure.  The  former  has  left  a  whole  collection  of 
poems,  Emanx  ei  Cavie'es  (1852),  in  octosyllabic  verse. 

The  collections  of  Banville  which  afford  the  best  examples 
of  its  use  are  the  Idylles  Prussiennes,  the  Odes  Funambulesques , 
and  the  Odelettes. 

II.  The  Decasyllabic  Line. 

The  next  oldest  line  is  that  of  ten  syllables,  which  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Vie  de  Saint- Alexis,  composed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  : 

1  Cf.  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye,  Art  Poetique  (begun  in  1574),  i.  631 
(ed.  Pellissier,  p.  39)  : 

Mais  nostre  vers  d’huict  sied  bien  aux  Comedies 
Comme  celuy  de  douze  aux  graves  Tragedies. 

3  CEuvres,  i.  p.  75. 
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Bons  fut  li  siecles  al  tens  anc'ienor, 

Quer  feit  i  ert  e  justice  et  amor, 

Si  ert  credance,  dont  or  n’i  at  nul  prot ; 

Toz  est  mudez,  perdude  a  sa  color: 

Ja  mais  n’iert  tels  com  fut  als  ancessors.  (Strophe  i.) 

We  next  come  across  it  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
(c.  1090) : 

Qo  sent  Rollanz  que  la  mort  le  tresprent, 

Devers  la  teste  sur  le  quer  li  descent, 

Desuz  un  pin  i  est  alet  curant. 

Sur  l’erbe  verte  s’i  est  culchet  adenz ; 

Desuz  lui  met  s’espee  et  l'olifan, 

Turnat  sa  teste  vers  la  paiene  gent.  (11.  2355-60.) 

From  that  time  it  became  the  standard  metre  for  the 
Chansons  de  gesle,  until  it  was  supplanted  in  the  twelfth 
century  as  the  epic  line  by  the  Alexandrine  or  line  of  twelve 
syllables 1. 

The  decasyllabic  line  is  found  sporadically  in  the  O.  F. 
drama  instead  of  the  usual  octosyllabic,  and  is  used  rather 
more  frequently  in  O.  F.  lyrical  poetry  than  that  measure  : 

Quant  voi  fenir  yver  et  la  froidor 
Et  le  dolz  tans  venir  et  repairier, 

Que  li  oisel  chantent  cler  sor  la  flor 
Et  l’erbe  vert  s’espart  soz  le  rainier, 

Chanter  m’estuet,  molt  en  ai  grant  mestier, 

Por  ma  dame  faire  oir  ma  dolor, 

Savoir,  se  ja  me  voldroit  alegier. 

Chascuns  se  vante  d’amer  lealment, 

Mais  poi  en  voi,  qui  soient  en  torment. 

(Gautiers  d’Espinal 2.) 

But  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  that  the 
decasyllabic  held  the  predominance  over  all  its  rivals.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  lost  very  little  ground, 
being  much  affected  by  Clement  Marot  and  his  followers  for 
epistles,  epigrams,  ballades ,  rondeaux,  & c.,  and,  although 
Ronsard  and  his  school  reinstated  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  a 
moot  point — leaving  Ronsard  himself  and  the  tragic  poets 

1  The  octosyllabic  line  occurs  exceptionally  (in  tirades)  in  the  frag¬ 
mentary  epic  of  Alberic  de  Brianjon  (or  Besanjon?)  on  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  earliest  (beginning  of  the  twelfth  century)  of  the  poems  of  the 
epic  of  antiquity  (cf.  voi.  i.  p.  1  of  Paul  Meyer’s  Alexandre  le  Grand 
dans  la  Littirature  fran^aise  du  Moyen  Age).  It  occurs  likewise  in 
tirades  in  the  chanson  of  Gormond  et  Isembart. 

2  Brakelmann,  p.  32. 
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out  of  consideration — whether  the  poets  of  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have  composed  more  lines  of  twelve 
than  of  ten  syllables.  Consciousness  of  that  fact  probably 
induced  Ronsard  to  call  this  measure  vers  commun 1. 

The  decasyllabic  line  was  used  by  Ronsard  for  his  epic 
poem,  La  Franciade,  but  under  pressure 2.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  this  measure  was  not  much  used,  on  account  of  the 
then  predominance  of  the  dodecasyllabic  line.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  eighteenth  century,  notable  exceptions 
being  the  comedies  of  Voltaire  and  La  Pucelle  of  the  same 
author,  and  also  the  Epitres  of  J--B.  Rousseau. 

The  decasyllabic  line  has  not  been  a  favourite  metre  in 
modern  times  generally,  yet  it  has  gained  some  ground 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  combination 
with  other  measures.  Of  the  nineteenth-century  poets, 
Thdophile  Gautier,  and  more  especially  Beranger,  have  used 
it  freely. 


III.  The  Dodecasyllabic  Line. 

This  measure  occurs  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  • Pelerinage  de  Charlemagne  a 
Jerusalem : 

Chevalchet  l’emperere  od  sa  compaigne  grant, 

Et  passent  les  montaignes  et  les  puis  d’Abilant, 

1  Compare  Art  Poitique :  Les  vers  communs  sont  de  dix  cl  onze 
syllabes,  les  masculins  de  dix ,  les  fceminins  de  onze  ( CEuvres ,  vii.  p.  331). 
Du  Bellay  (cp.  Deffence  et  Illustration,  pp.  116  and  142)  calls  the  deca¬ 
syllabic  vers  hiroique. 

2  After  having  spoken  somewhat  disparagingly  of  the  Alexandrine  as 
the  epic  line  in  the  second  preface  of  the  Franciade  (  CEuvres,  iii.  p.  16), 
Ronsard  withdrew  his  remarks  in  the  following  significant  addition 
which  he  made  to  the  Art  Poitiqtie  in  1573  :  Si  je  nai  commend  ma 
Franciade  en  vers  Alexandrins,  lesquels  fay  mis  ( com  me  tu  scais )  en 
vogue  et  honneur,  il  s'en  faut  prendre  h  ceux  qui  out  puissance  de  me 
commander  i^an  allusion  to  King  Charles  IX)  et  non  a  ma  volonti ;  car 
cela  est  fait  contre  mon  gd,  esperant  un  jour  la  faire  marcher  a  la 
cadence  Alexandrine  ;  mais  pour  cette  fois  il  faut  obiir  ( CEuvres ,  vii. 
p.  330-1).  This  assertion  finds  corroboration  in  the  following  lines, 
which  Ronsard  places  in  the  mouth  of  Arnadis  Jamyn,  one  of  his  pupils  : 

Tu  n’as  Ronsard  compose  cet  ouvrage ; 

Il  est  forge  d’une  royalle  main. 

Charles  s?avant,  victorieux  et  sage, 

En  est  l’autheur ;  tu  n’es  qu,e  l’escrivain. 

(Ronsard,  CEuvres,  viii.  p.  36.) 
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La  roche  del  Guitume  et  les  plaines  avant. 

Virent  Costantinoble,  une  citet  vaillant, 

Les  clochiers  et  les  aigles  et  les  ponz  reluisanz. 

(11.  259  sqq.) 

But  the  first  great  work  in  which  the  line  of  twelve 
syllables  appears  in  its  strictly  epic  form — in  tirades  or 
laisses — is  the  Roman  d’ Alexandre  (c.  1184),  containing 
about  20,000  lines,  which  is  attributed  to  Lambert  le  Tort, 
Alexandre  de  Bernay,  and  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud : 

D’Alixandre  vous  voel  l’estore  rafrescir 
Cui  Dix  dona  au  cuer  fierte  et  grant  air, 

Ki  osa  par  mer  gens  et  par  terre  enva'ir 
Et  fist  a  son  kemant  tout  le  peuple  venir 
Et  tans  rois  orgeilleus  a  l’esperon  servir. 

Ki  serviche  li  fist  ne  s’en  dut  repentir, 

Car  tous  fu  ses  corages  a  lor  bons  acomplir,  &cd 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
the  dodecasyllabic  line  owes  the  name  of  Alexandrin,  but 
seeing  that  the  name  Alexandrin  as  applied  to  this  measure 
does  not  occur  before  the  fifteenth  century2,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  twelve-syllable  line  received  this  appellation 
from  later  refashionings  of  the  Roman  cT Alexandre  than 
from  the  original  composition. 

From  about  the  year  1200  the  Alexandrine  began  to 
supplant  the  decasyllabic  line  as  the  metre  of  the  chansons 
de  geste ,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had 
gained  so  completely  the  upper  hand  as  the  epic  line  that 
several  of  the  old  chansons  in  the  decasyllabic  line  were 
turned  into  Alexandrines,  and  the  poet  Adenes  le  Roi,  who 
had  used  the  decasyllabic  in  the  Enfances  Ogier,  made  use 
of  the  dodecasyllabic  in  Berte  aux  Grans  Pies  and  in  Beuves 
de  Commands. 

This  metre  occurs  also  in  tirades  in  a  few  lives  of  saints, 
and  in  strophes  of  four  lines  in  a  large  number  of  medi¬ 
eval  religious  and  didactic  poems.  The  beautiful  poem  on 

*  Paul  Meyer,  Alexandre  le  Grand  dans  la  Litt.  Franq.  du  Moyen 
Age,  i.  p.  1 16. 

2  The  name  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  Baudet  Harenc’s  Doctrinal 
de  la  seconde  Retorique  (1432)  :  Sont  dittes  Lignes  alexandrines  pour  ce 
que  une  ligne  des  fais  du  roy  Alexandre  fu  fail  de  ceste  taille  ( Archives 
des  Missions  Sc.  et  Litt.,  i.  278).  The  derivation  of  Alexandrin  from  the 
name  of  Alexandre  de  Bernay,  proposed  by  some,  seems  highly  im¬ 
probable. 
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Thomas  a  Becket  by  Gamier  dePont  Sainte-Maxence  (1173) 
likewise  presents  the  strophic  form,  but  of  five  mono-rimed 
lines  instead  of  four : 

La  l’unt  trait  e  mend  li  ministre  enragie : 

‘  Assolez,’  funt  il,  ‘  cels  qui  sunt  escumengid, 

E  cels  ki  sunt  par  vus  suspendu  e  lacie  ! 

—  N’en  ferai,’  fait  il,  ‘  plus  que  je  n’ai  comencid.’ 

A  oxire  l’unt  dune  ensemble  manecid1. 

Outside  the  chansons  de  geste  proper  the  Alexandrine  is 
found  in  the  Roman  de  Jules  Ce'sar  (thirteenth  century),  and 
in  the  roman  d’  aventure,  Brim  de  la  Montague  (fourteenth 
century). 

A  few  examples  in  mono-riming  strophes  of  four  lines 
can  also  be  instanced  from  the  medieval  drama,  notably 
passages  in  Jean  Bodel’s  Jeu  de  Sainl- Nicolas,  Adam  de 
la  Halle’s  Jeu  de  la  Feuille'e ,  and  Rutebeuf’s  Miracle  de 
The'ophile : 

He,  las  !  chetis  !  dolenz  !  que  porrai  devenir  ? 

Terre,  coment  me  pues  porter  ne  sostenir 

Quant  j’ai  Dieu  renoid  et  celui  voil  tenir 

A  seignor  et  a  mestre  qui  toz  maus  fet  venir? 

(Rutebeuf,  p.  216.) 

It  is  not  found  in  O.  F.  literary  lyric  poetry,  but  is  used 
in  popular  or  semi-popular  romances  and  pastourelles : 

Bele  Ydoine  se  siet  desous  la  verde  olive 

En  son  pere  vergier,  a  soi  tence  et  estrive, 

De  vrai  cuer  souspirant  se  plaint  lasse  chaitive ! 

Amis,  riens  ne  me  vaut  sons,  note  ne  estive ; 

Quant  ne  vos  puis  veoir,  n’ai  talent  que  plus  vive. 

He  dex !  qui  d’amors  sent  dolor  et  paine 
Bien  doit  avoir  joie  prochaine. 

(Bartsch,  Rom.  und  Fast.,  p.  59.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  whole 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Alexandrine  was  totally  abandoned, 
being  ousted  by  its  old  rival  the  decasyllabic.  It  reappeared 
for  the  first  time  in  Jacques  Milet’s  Destruction  de  Troyes 
(1452),  but  without  making  any  impression. 

It  fared  little  better  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Fabri  (1521)  calls  it  line  antique  maniere  de  rithmer 2,  and 
Jean  Le  Maire  de  Beiges  (b.  c.  1473),  who  used  it  in 

1  Paul  Meyer,  Recueil  d' Audens  Textes,  ii.  p.  317. 

2  Cf.  Rluttorique,  ii.  p.  1 5. 
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a  passage  of  about  100  lines  in  the  Concorde  des  deux 
Lang  ages  (1511)  : 

Voicy  le  noble  roc,  qui  les  nues  surpasse, 

Des  plus  hauts  monts  qu’on  sache  au  monde  l’outrepasse, 
Dont  le  sommet  atteint  l’air  du  ciel  tressalubre. 

Or  est  tout  ce  Rocher,  divers,  glissant  et  lubre. 

Tresdur,  agu,  pointu,  offendant  piedz  et  palmes, 

Et  n’y  croit  alentour,  ni  olives  ni  palmes, 

Mais  seulement  estocs,  et  arbres  espineux, 

Poignans,  tiers  au  toucher,  tortus  et  pleins  de  nceuz,  & c. 

( (Euvres ,  iii.  p.  128.) 

remarks  at  the  end  of  the  piece :  ...  compose’  de  rhythme 
Alexandrine  .  .  .  laquelle  taille  jadis  avoit  grand  bruit  en 
France ,  pource  que  les  prouesses  du  Roy  Alexandre  le  grand 
en  sont  describes  es  anciens  Rommans :  dont  aucuns  modernes 
ne  tiennent  conte  aujourdhuy  b  Clement  Marot,  who  applied 
this  measure  in  a  few  short  poems,  was  also  obliged  to 
take  the  same  precaution,  by  adding  the  superscription  vers 
alexandrins1  2. 

A  few  isolated  examples  in  this  period  are  likewise  found 
in  the  works  of  Coquillard3  (c.  1422-1510)  and  Roger  de 
Collerye 4 *  (1494-1538). 

The  Alexandrine  was  revived  by  Ronsard  and  the  poets 
of  the  PUiade6.  Pasquier6  claims  that  Bai'f  was  the  first 
to  reintroduce  it  in  lyrical  poetry,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  Ronsard  especially  who,  by  his  wonderful  rhythmical 
genius,  reinstated  that  measure  and  subsequently  imposed 
it  as  the  French  verse  par  excellence,  so  that  it  may  be 
said,  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  three  quarters 
of  the  French  verses  that  have  been  composed  since  the 

1  (Euvres,  iii.  pp.  128-31. 

2  Thomas  Sibilet,  who  represents  the  school  of  Marot,  says  of  the 
Alexandrine :  Ceste  espece  est  moins  frequente  que  les  autres  deux  (the 
octosyllabic  and  decasyllabic  line),  et  ne  se  pent  appliquer  quid.  choses 
fort  graves,  comme  aussi  au  pots  de  f  oreille  se  trouve  pesante  ( Art 
Poetique,  ed.  1556,  p.  28). 

3  CEuvres,  i.  pp.  4  and  23. 

4  (Euvres,  p.  263. 

6  Jacques  Peletier  du  Mans,  Art  Poetique  (1555)  :  Le  dodecasilabe, 
autrement  vers  Alexandrin,  etoit  fort  rare,jusques  a  cet  age  (p.  57). 

6  Recherches,  Bk.  vii.  p.  625  :  Le  premier  des  nostres  qui  les  ( les  vers 
de  douze  syllabes)  remist  en  credit,  fut  Baif  en  ses  Amours  de  Francine. 
This  is  a  moot  point,  as  the  AntiquiUs  de  Rome  and  the  Regrets  of 
du  Bellay  also  appeared  in  1548,  the  year  of  publication  of  the  Amours 
de  Francine. 
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beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  dodecasyllables 
or  grands  vers,  as  the  French  sometimes  term  them.  After 
writing  Acts  ii,  iii,  and  v  of  his  Cle’opatre  (1552)  in  deca¬ 
syllabics,  Jodelle  used  the  Alexandrine  exclusively  in  his 
next  tragedy,  Didon,  and  since  that  time  it  has  ranked  as 
the  standard  tragic  line,  although  a  few  sixteenth-century 
tragedies,  such  as  Bastier  de  la  Peruse’ s  Me'dee(  1553),  Gabriel 
Bonnin’s  La  Soltane  (1561),  and  Jean  de  la  Taille’s  La 
Famine  (1573),  still  present  the  decasyllabic  by  the  side  of 
the  dodecasyllabic  line. 

It  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Alexandrine 
was  introduced  into  comedy  by  Pierre  Corneille,  whose 
example  in  this  respect  has  likewise  been  invariably  followed 
since. 

The  lines  containing  less  than  eight  syllables,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  seven  and  six  syllables,  have  at  no  time 
been  completely  neglected,  though  they  cannot  compare 
in  the  frequency  of  their  use  to  the  measures  already  dis¬ 
cussed. 

IV.  The  Heptasyllabic  Line. 

From  the  twelfth  century  onwards  the  heptasyllabic  line 
occurs  in  lyrical  compositions,  combined  with  other  measures 
or  in  short  isometric  strophes.  Though  less  common  than 
the  decasyllabic  and  octosyllabic  lines  it  is  not  unusual  in  the 
poetry  of  the  irouveres : 

Chanfon  legiere  a  entendre 
Ferai,  car  bien  m’est  mestiers 
Que  chascuns  la  puist  aprendre, 

Et  qu’on  la  chant  volontiers ; 

Ne  par  altres  messagiers 
N’iert  ja  ma  dolors  mostree 

A  la  millor  qui  soit  nde.  (Quesnes  de  Bethune  h) 

Aucassin  et  Nicoleite  is  the  only  O.  F.  narrative  poem 
which  contains  that  measure  : 

Ancassins  s’en  est  tornes 
Mout  dolans  et  abosmds 
De  s’amie  o  le  vis  cler. 

Nus  ne  le  puet  conforter, 

Ne  nul  bon  consel  doner2,  &c. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  Lai  dn  Chevrefuel  of  Marie  de 
France — in  strophes  of  eight  lines  with  cross  rimes. 

1  Brakelmann,  p.  71.  2  Cf.  ed.  H.  Suchier,  p.  9. 
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But  it  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  seven-syllable  line  reached  the  height  of  its  vogue,  the 
poets  of  the  PWa.de  affecting  it  for  the  Ode,  probably  on 
account  of  its  external  resemblance  to  the  Latin  versus 
Pherecrateus  secundus  ( - w  —  — ). 

The  poets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
curtailed  the  use  of  the  heptasyllabic  line  considerably. 
Malherbe  still  continued  to  use  it  for  the  Ode,  and  La  Fontaine 
composed  a  few  of  his  Fables  entirely  in  that  metre. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Chaulieu  (1639-1720)  and 
Piron  (1689-1773)  employed  it  in  longer  poems — dpigrammes 
and  epitresx. 

Of  the  Romanticists,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  have 
not  been  adverse  to  the  seven-syllable  line.  The  latter  has 
availed  himself  of  it  in  one  long  poem  of  the  Legende  des 
Siecles — Le  Romancero  du  Cid — and  notably  in  several  short 
chansons  in  the  Contemplations  and  other  collections  of 
poems. 

Theophile  Gautier  has  also  several  examples  of  this 
measure,  but  of  modern  poets  Thdodore  de  Banville  and 
Richepin  have  favoured  it  most — proportionately. 

V.  The  Hexasyllabic  Line. 

Both  in  Old  and  Modern  French  the  line  of  six  syllables 
is  generally  found  combined  with  longer  or  shorter  lines. 
However  it  occurs  occasionally  in  isometric  strophes  both 
in  popular  and  literary  O.  F.  lyrical  poetry,  more  particularly 
in  the  former : 

En  l’ombre  d’un  vergier 
A1  entrant  de  pascor 
De  joste  un  aiglentier 
Ere  por  la  verdor : 

S’oi  en  un  destor 
Desos  un  olivier 
Plorer  un  chevalier 
Sospris  de  fine  amor 

Et  dit  £  e,  ae !  o,  or  ae ! 

Bien  m’ont  amors  desfie.’ 

(Bartsch,  Rom.  und  Past.,  p.  72.) 

This  measure  is  also  met  with,  unmixed  and  riming  in 
couplets,  in  the  Cumpoz  or  Computus  (i.e.  ecclesiastical  tables 

1  Cf.  Crepet,  Les  Poetes  Franfais,  iii.  p.  177 -8. 
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and  calendar)  and  in  the  Bestiaire  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
priest  Philippe  de  Thaiin,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  Cuvipoz  are  quoted  : 

Philipes  de  Thaiin 
At  fait  tine  raisun 
Pur  pruveires  guarnir 
De  la  lei  maintenir. 

A  sun  uncle  l’enveiet, 

Que  amender  la  deiet, 

Se  rien  i  at  mesdit 
En  fait  u  en  escrit  .  .  . 

After  having  been  neglected  by  the  poets  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  the  line  of  six  syllables  was  taken 
up  again  by  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  who  employed 
it  preferably  in  short  strophes  of  four  or  six  lines. 

This  line  hardly  maintained  its  position  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  more  than  one  poet  of  that  period  showed  that  it 
could  be  used  effectively  in  longer  strophes. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  revived  by  the 
Romanticists,  either  mixed  or  in  short  strophes  of  four,  five, 
or  six  lines,  and  has  continued  to  find  favour  with  their 
successors. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Becker  (Zts.  f.  rom. 
Phil.,  xii,  89),  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  percentage  of  the 
most  important  lines  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  great  poets 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  symbol  X2  denotes  the  decasyllabic  with  medial 
cesura  (5  +  5): 


XII. 

X. 

Andr6  Chenier .  . 

9I-°3 

3-24 

Lamartine  .  .  . 

65.88 

0.30 

Victor  Hugo  .  . 

73-53 

0-24 

Sainte-Beuve  .  . 

80.92 

3-64 

A.  de  Musset  .  . 

75-94 

2-24 

Th6ophile  Gautier 

59-74 

i-68 

Leconte  de  Lisle  . 

92.70 

0.05 

X2. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

Rest. 

— 

5-47 

0-21 

0.05 

— 

— 

2692 

3-9° 

I.8l 

1.19 

0*15 

15.69 

5-54 

2.88 

1.97 

— 

1  1-20 

1*12 

2.31 

o-8i 

0-48 

1617 

0.44 

2.08 

2.65 

0.55 

29.64 

2-26 

4.69 

1.44 

1.80 

5.21 

— 

— 

0-24 
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VI.  The  Pentasyllabic  Line. 

This  line  is  generally  found  combined  with  longer  lines 
both  in  Old  and  Modern  French. 

Isometric  strophes  however  occur  occasionally  in  O.  F. 
pastoureUcs  and  romances : 

Par  mi  la  rainee 
Vers  li  chevalchai ; 

Quant  je  la  vi  seule, 

Si  la  salnai. 

Dis  li  ‘  bele  n^e, 

Soiez  ma  privee, 

Je  vos  amerai, 

Riche  vos  ferai 
En  nostre  contree.’ 

(Bartsch,  Rom.  und  Past.,  p.  133.) 

Isometric  strophes  (of  six  lines)  in  pentasyllables  occur 
likewise  in  the  Anglo-Norman  rimed  sermon  of  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  commencing  with  the  words  Grant 
vial  fist  Adam  : 

Grant  mal  fist  Adam 
Quant  por  le  Sathan 
Entamat  le  fruit. 

Mal  conseil  donat, 

Qu’iceo  li  loat ; 

Car  tost  Tout  sozduit,  &c.  (Strophe  i.1) 

This  measure  was  very  sparingly  used  during  the  Re¬ 
naissance  and  the  seventeenth  century.  Examples  of  longer 
strophes  can  be  quoted  from  a  few  poems  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  such  as  the  Epitre  sur  T Hiver  of  Gentil  Bernard, 
and  the  Description po/tique  dn  Matin  of  Bernis  (1715-94)  : 

Le  feu  des  etoiles 
Commence  a  palir, 

La  nuit  dans  ses  voiles 
Court  s’ensevelir  : 

L’ombre  diminue 
Et,  comme  une  nue, 

S’eleve  et  s’enfuit ; 

Le  jour  la  poursuit, 

Et,  par  sa  presence, 

Chasse  le  silence, 

Enfant  de  la  nuit  .  .  . 


1  Cf.  H.  Suchier,  Reimpredigt ,  p.  2. 
a  Crdpet,  iii.  p.  293. 


(Bernis  a.) 
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The  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  usually  employ  the 
five-syllable  line  mixed  with  longer  metres,  yet  examples 
of  its  use  in  isometric  strophes  are  not  so  rare  as  in  previous 
epochs;  more  especially  in  the  poems  of  Banville,  Richepin, 
and  Verlaine. 


VII.  The  Tetrasyllabic  Line. 

Much  the  same  applies  to  the  line  of  four  syllables  as 
to  that  of  five.  It  is  rarely  found  employed  alone,  especially 
before  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  sixteenth  a  few 
instances  can  be  quoted  from  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  and 
Cldment  Marot,  and  from  two  or  three  Odes  of  Ronsard. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  line  of  four  syllables  is  likewise 
almost  exclusively  used  in  combination  with  longer  measures, 
yet  short  isometric  strophes  are  not  so  unusual  as  in  pre¬ 
ceding  periods.  Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Djinns,  in  the  Orientales, 
in  which  all  measures  from  two  to  ten  syllables — excluding 
that  of  nine — are  represented,  offers  a  good  example  of  the 
tetrasyllabic  line  : 

Les  Djinns  funebres, 

Fils  dn  trepas, 

Dans  les  tenebres 
Pressent  leurs  pas; 

Leur  essaim  gronde  : 

Ainsi,  profonde, 

Murmure  line  onde 

Qu’on  ne  voit  pas.  {Orientales,  p.  170.) 

Banville  has  likewise  tried  his  hand  at  short  strophes 
composed  entirely  of  tetrasyllables  ’,  as  have  also  Richepin 
and  Verlaine. 


VIII.  The  Trisyllabic  Line. 

This  line,  too,  is  generally  combined  with  longer  lines. 

It  occurs  unmixed  in  a  few  old  rondeaux 2. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Clement  Marot  employed  it  for 
two  of  his  epistles,  of  which  a  strophe  is  quoted  from  the 
one  addressed  a  une  Damoyselle  Malade : 

Ma  mignonne, 

Je  vous  donne 

1  Cf.  Rondels,  p.  248. 

1  Cf.  Christine  de  Pisan,  ( Euvres  Po&tiques,  i.  p.  175. 
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Le  bon  jour. 

Le  sejour, 

C’est  prison. 

Guerison 

Recouvrez, 

Puis  ouvrez 
Vostre  porte' 

Et  qu’on  sorte 
Vistement ; 

Car  Clement 

Le  vous  mande,  &c.  ( CEuvres ,  p.  83.) 

Chaulieu  in  the  eighteenth  century  also  used  this  measure 
in  the  EpHre  an  Comte  de  Nevers.  Victor  Hugo  furnishes 
examples  of  its  use  in  the  second  and  last  strophe  but  one 
of  the  Djinns ,  but  the  best-known  instance  occurs  in  the 
ballade ,  Le  Pas  d’ Amies  die  Roijean,  which  consists  of  thirty- 
two  eight-lined  strophes  in  trisyllables : 

(Ja,  qu’on  selle, 

Ecuyer, 

Mon  fidele 
Destrier. 

Mon  cceur  ploie 
Sous  la  joie, 

Quand  je  broie 
L’dtrier. 

Par  saint  Gille 
Viens-nous-en, 

Mon  agile 
Alezan  ; 

Viens,  ecoute, 

Par  la  route, 

Voir  la  joute 

Du  roi  Jean.  .  .  .  ( Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  285.) 

Victor  Hugo  also  applied  the  trisyllabic  line  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  the  lyrical  drama,  La  Esmeralda  : 

Le  jour  passe ; 

Ivre  ou  non, 

II  embrasse 
Sa  Toinon, 

Et,  farouche, 

II  se  couche 
Sur  la  bouche 
D’un  canon  .  .  . 


(Act  iii.  Sc.  1.) 


*54 
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IX.  The  Dissyllabic  Line. 

This  measure  is  very  rare,  and  scarcely  ever  used  except 
with  longer  lines : 

Heureux  qni  memt  ici 
Ainsi 

Que  les  oiseaux  des  champs ! 

Son  corps  pres  des  amis 
Est  mis 

Dans  l’herbe  et  dans  les  chants. 

(Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.  153.) 

It  occurs  singly  in  a  few  old  rondeaux : 

Je  vois 
J  oner. 

Au  bois 
Je  vois. 

Pour  nois 
Trouver 
Je  vois. 

(Christine  de  Pisan,  CEtivres,  i.  p.  185.) 
And  in  the  first  and  last  strophes  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Diinns : 

On  doute 
La  nuit  .  .  . 

J’^coute  : — 

Tout  fuit, 

T out  passe ; 

L’espace 

Efface 

Le  bruit.  ( Orientates ,  p.  1 7 1 .) 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Joseph  Soulary  (1815-91) 
has  composed  two  sonnets  in  dissyllables. 

X.  The  Monosyllabic  Line. 

The  monosyllabic  line  is  practically  confined  to  refrains 
and  echo-lines 1,  which  were  fashionable  in  Middle  French 
and  have  been  revived  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  Victor  Hugo. 
The  best-known  example  is  Victor  Hugo’s  La  Chasse  du 
Burgrave  in  the  Odes  et  Ballades,  but  twTo  instances  also 
occur  in  his  drama  of  Cromwell  (1826)  : 


1  Cf.  Chap.  iii.  pp.  62-3. 
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C’est  surtout  quand  la  dame  abbesse 
Baisse 

Les  yeux,  que  son  regard  charmant 
Ment. 

Son  cceur  brftle  en  vain  dans  l’enceinte 
Sainte ; 

Elle  en  a  fait  &  Cupidon 

Don  .  .  .  (Act  v.  Sc.  6  l.) 

Whole  poems  written  in  monosyllabic  lines,  such  as 
Ress^guier’s  sonnet2,  and  an  eclogue  of  Pommier3  (b.  1804) 
in  1226  monosyllablic  lines,  are  merely  tours  de force. 

The  lines  of  nine,  eleven,  and  thirteen  syllables,  which 
are  now  generally  known  as  vers  impairs ,  on  account  of 
the  odd  number  of  syllables  which  they  contain,  have 
always  been  exceptions,  more  particularly  that  of  thirteen 
syllables. 

XI.  The  Enneasyllabic  Line. 

This  measure  is  occasionally  met  with  in  O.  F.  lyrical 
poetry,  chiefly  in  refrains,  but  also  throughout  isometric  and 
heterometric  strophes. 

Only  a  few  isolated  examples  occur  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  : 

Chere  Vesper,  lumiere  doree 
De  la  belle  Venus  Cytheree, 

Vesper,  dont  la  belle  clartd  luit 
Autant  sur  les  astres  de  la  nuit 
Que  reluit  par  dessus  toy  la  lune  ; 

O  claire  image  de  la  nuict  brune, 

En  lieu  du  beau  croissant  tout  ce  soir 
Donne  lumiere,  et  te  laisse  choir 
Bien  tard  dedans  la  marine  source4. 

(Ronsard,  Poesies  Choisies ,  p.  141.) 

1  See  also  Act  iii.  Sc.  1  of  Cromwell. 

2  Cf.  Chap.  x.  p.  248. 

3  Pommier  has  left  examples  of  such  metrical  puerilities  in  the 
collection  of  verse  entitled  Colifichets  et Jeax  de  Rimes  (i860). 

4  After  having  quoted  the  above  lines  of  Ronsard,  Deimier  (1610) 
adds  :  Mais  ces  vers  out  si  pen  de  grace  cl  comparaison  de  ceux  que  nous 
usons  ordinairement  (the  decasyllabic  line  and  the  Alexandrine),  qu'ils 
semblent  la  desmarche  d'un  maigre  roussin  entravd,  h  la  comparoir  au 
libre  et  gaillard  trot  d'un  genet  d'Espagne  (p.  28).  Pelletier  in  his 
Art  Poetique  (1555)  refuses  to  recognize  the  line  of  nine  syllables  as 
well  as  that  of  one  syllable  :  Ce  nous  {t  grand  avantage,  que  notre 
Langue  a  pris  des  V$rs  de  toutes  mesures,  depuis  deus  silabes  jusques 
a  douze  .  .  .  Excete  pourtant,  que  nous  nan  n'avons  point  de  neuf 
silabes  (p.  56). 
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The  same  applies  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Voltaire  used  the  nine-syllable  line  once, 
and  Sedaine  (1719-97)  experimented  with  it  in  the  Tentation 
de  Saint- Antoine. 

With  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  measure, 
as  indeed  all  the  vers  impairs ,  gained  some  ground ;  Eugbne 
Scribe  has  left  examples  of  it  in  the  Prophete ;  Banville 
utilized  it  for  a  few  poems 1,  while  Richepin  has  left  several 
specimens  in  La  Mer : 

Souffle  encor,  douce  haleine  du  vent 
Qui  viens  des  coteaux  et  de  la  plaine. 

Souffle  encor;  car  la  mer  bien  souvent 
Contre  nos  laideurs  de  rage  est  pleine. 

Toi  qui  sais  l’accoisier  en  revant, 

Souffle-lui  ton  ame,  6  douce  haleine,  &c. 

(. La  Mer,  p.  79.) 

But  the  enneasyllabic  line  ’  has  been  affected  by  the 
Decadents  and  Symbolistes  more  especially.  Verlaine  used 
it  comparatively  freely  and  recommended  it,  as  wrell  as  the 
other  impairs,  in  his  Art  Poetique,  a  short  poem  itself 
composed  in  lines  of  nine  syllables,  as  particularly  suitable 
to  the  vague  and  dreamy  poetry  which  he  and  his  school 
sought  to  introduce : 

De  la  musique  avant  toute  chose, 

Et  pour  cela  prefere  l’Impair 
Plus  vague  et  plus  soluble  dans  Pair, 

Sans  rien  en  lui  qui  pese  ou  qui  pose. 

( Choix  de  Poesies,  p.  250.) 

The  following  strophes  are  from  the  Petits  Poemes 
d'Automne  (1895)  of  Stuart  Merrill2 : 

Au  temps  de  la  mort  des  marjolaines, 

Alors  que  bourdonne  ton  ldger 
Rouet,  tu  me  fais,  les  soirs,  songer 
A  ses  a'ieules  les  chatelaines. 

Tes  doigts  sont  fluets  comme  les  leurs 
Qui  ddvidaient  les  fuseaux  fragiles. 

Que  files-tu,  sceur,  en  ces  vigiles, 

Oil  tu  chantes  d’heurs  et  de  malheurs? 

1  Cf.  Chap.  iv.  p.  103. 

2  A.  van  Bever  et  Paul  Leautaud,  Poetes  d' Aujourd' hui,  p.  224. 
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XII.  The  Hendecasyllabic  Line. 

The  history  of  this  line  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  nine-syllable  line.  In  O.  F.  it  occurs  sporadically 
both  in  popular  and  literary  lyric  poetry,  and  even  in  non- 
strophic  poetry,  as  in  the  following  specimen  from  the  Lai 
<f  Amours  of  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir,  who  wrote  about  1270, 
in  which  the  cesura  is  placed  after  the  seventh  accented  syl¬ 
lable  1  : 

Nus  ne  puet  sans  boine  amour  grant  joie  avoir. 

Ses  grans  sens  me  fait  doloir  et  sa  biautd. 

Plus  bele  est  d’un  jor  d’este,  ce  m’est  a  vis. 

Las  !  quant  je  regart  le  lis  sous  le  vermeil, 

Voir,  mout  souvent  m’en  esvel  pour  lui  mirer. 

Ce  me  fait  mout  soupirer  que  n’aime  mie,  &c. 

( (Euvres  Poitiqnes,  ii.  p.  287.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  so-called 
sapphic2  and  phalecian  verses  of  Ronsard,  Jodelle,  Rapin, 
Passerat,  and  D’Aubignd,  and  in  a  passage  of  Bai'f’s  Antigone, 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

De  gloire  et  de  grand  honneur  environnde 
En  cette  fosse  des  morts  tu  es  nouee, 

Ny  de  longue  maladie  etant  frappde, 

Ny  perdant  ton  jeune  sang  d’un  coup  d’epde, 

Mais  pour  avoir  trop  aime  ta  libertd 

Vive  la  vue  tu  pers  de  la  clartd.  (Act  ii.  Sc.  4 ) 

The  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  employed  the  hen- 
decasyllabic  line  rather  more  frequently  than  that  of  nine 
syllables.  Several  instances  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Maynard,  Motin,  Sarrasin,  Voiture,  and  Boisrobert,  but 
only  in  lyrical  compositions  meant  to  be  sung. 

Of  nineteenth-century  poets  Rollinat  (b.  1846)  has  applied 
it  in  the  collection  of  verse  entitled  Les  Nivroses  (1883), 
and  Richepin  also  affords  good  examples  of  the  use  of 
that  measure,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  opening  strophes 
of  the  piece  that  bears  the  name  of  Partance  : 

Belle,  faisons  ensemble  un  dernier  repas 
A  la  sante  de  ceux  qui  sont  en  partance. 

Continuez  gaiment  sans  eux  l’existence, 

Tous  les  gas  en  allds  ne  reviendront  pas. 

1  For  the  use  of  the  hendecasyllabic  line  in  O.F.  see  Bartsch’s  article 
in  the  Zts.f.  rom.  Phil.,  ii.  195. 
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Belle,  buvons  un  coup  et  dansons  un  pas, 

Surtout  n’engendrons  point  de  mfflancolie, 

Apres  le  mauvais  temps  souffle  l’embellie, 

Tous  les  gas  en  alles  ne  periront  pas  ,  .  . 

( La  Mer,  p.  149.) 

Being  an  impair,  the  hendecasyllabic  line  has  been  used 
by  Verlaine  and  the  Symbolists  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  yet 
economically : 

De  froids  ruisseaux  coulent  sur  un  lit  de  pierre, 

Les  doux  hiboux  nagent  vaguement  dans  l’air 
Tout  embaume  de  mystere  et  de  priere ; 

Parfois  un  flot  qui  saute  lance  un  eclair ; 

La  forme  molle  au  loin  monte  des  collines 
Comme  un  amour  encore  mal  d^fini 
Et  le  brouillard  qui  s’essore  des  racines 
Semble  un  effort  vers  quelque  but  rduni,  &c. 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Poesies,  p.  262.) 

Note. — For  examples  of  the  line  of  thirteen  syllables,  and  of  measures 
exceeding  that  dimension,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chap.  IV. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  STROPHE 

Excepting  vers  libres,  poets  are  under  the  obligation,  in 
non-lyrical  poetry,  of  making  use  throughout  the  piece  of 
one  and  the  same  kind  of  verse  on  one  of  the  systems 
of  rimes  already  described.  Instances  in  which  this  pre¬ 
scription  is  not  observed  are  not  lacking  in  Old  French, 
however.  Thus  Philippe  de  Thaiin,  after  writing  the  first 
1418  lines  of  the  Bestiaire  ( c .  1130)  in  lines  of  six  syllables, 
used  the  octosyllabic  line  in  the  remaining  153.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  also  observable  in  the  rimed  chronicle,  Le  Roman 
de  Ron,  of  Wace,  and  in  the  Chemin  de  Lone  Estude  of  the 
poetess  Christine  de  Pisan. 

But  there  is  another  rhythmic  process  proper  to  lyrical 
poetry,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  whole  poem  into 
a  certain  number  of  component  parts,  presenting  the  same 
disposition  of  measures  and  the  same  gender  (masc.  or  fem. 
rime)  in  corresponding  places.  Each  of  these  parts  is  called 
a  stanza  or  strophe .  The  poet  is  at  liberty  to  use  one  and 
the  same  metre  throughout  the  strophe,  in  which  case  the 
strophe  is  known  as  isometric ;  but  he  may  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  employ  two  (rarely  more)  different  kinds  of  lines,  in 
which  case  the  strophe  is  known  as  heteroinetric.  Generally 
speaking,  strophes,  whether  isometric  or  heterometric,  are  not 
mixed  in  the  same  poem,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens, 
especially  in  the  Ode,  that  a  certain  strophic  combination  is 
abandoned  at  a  given  moment,  according  to  the  promptings 
of  emotional  necessity. 

In  the  strophes  composed  by  the  French  classical  poets 
there  is  a  careful  observance  of  the  so-called  regie  des  repos 
inte’rieurs,  according  to  which  strophes  of  five  lines  have 
a  pause  after  the  second  verse,  those  of  six  lines  after  the 
third  verse,  those  of  seven  and  eight  lines  after  the  fourth 
verse,  those  of  nine  and  ten  lines  one  pause  after  the  fourth 
verse  and  a  second  pause  after  the  seventh,  those  of  eleven 
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lines  one  pause  after  the  fourth  verse,  the  other  after  the 
eighth  verse.  These  rules,  which  were  established  by  Mal¬ 
herbe,  and  his  pupils  Maynard  and  Racan,  have  since  been 
disregarded,  as  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  several  shorter  strophes  and  as  impairing 
the  unity  of  the  rhythmic  period. 

The  O.F.  poets  and  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  some¬ 
times  composed  their  strophes  wholly  on  rimes  plates  : 

Et  lors  en  France  avec  toy  je  chantay, 

Et,  jeune  d’ans,  sur  le  Loir  inventay 

De  marier  aux  cordes  les  victoires 

Et  des  grands  roys  les  honneurs  et  leurs  gloires. 

Puis,  affectant  un  ceuvre  plus  divin, 

Je  t’envoyay  sous  le  pouce  angevin 
Qui  depuis  moi  t’a  si  bien  fredonnee 
Qu’a  lui  tout  seul  la  gloire  en  soit  donnee. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  99.) 

This  practice  was  abandoned  by  Malherbe  and  the  poets 
of  his  school,  and  has  not  since  been  revived,  for  the  evident 
reason  that  such  productions  have  no  raison  d’etre  in  strophic 
poetry.  A  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  here  and 
there  in  modern  poets  : 

O  mon  Ronsard,  6  maitre 
Victorieux  du  metre, 

O  sublime  echanson 
De  la  chanson  ! 

(Banville,  Rimes  Dories,  p.  227.) 

More  notable  is  the  use  of  rimes  plates  throughout  Musset’s 
Mardoche,  composed  of  ten-line  strophes : 

J’ai  connu  l’an  dernier  un  jeune  homme  nommd 
Mardoche,  qui  vivait  nuit  et  jour  enferme. 

O  prodige  !  il  n’avait  jamais  lu  de  sa  vie 
Le  Journal  de  Paris,  ni  n’en  avait  envie. 

II  n’avait  vu  ni  Kean,  ni  Bonaparte,  ni 
Monsieur  de  Metternich ;  —  quand  il  avait  fini 
De  souper,  se  couchait,  precisement  a  l’heure 
Oil  (quand  par  le  brouillard  la  chatte  rode  et  pleure) 
Monsieur  Hugo  va  voir  mourir  Phoebus  le  blond. 

Vous  dire  ses  parents,  cela  serait  trop  long. 

(Premieres  Potsies,  p.  hi.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enquire  minutely  into  the  origins 
of  the  French  strophe.  Such  an  investigation,  involving  as 
it  would  a  comparison  with  the  strophic  forms  of  the  trouba¬ 
dours,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 
A  few  general  indications  must  suffice. 
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The  most  primitive  poetry  of  all  nations  was  certainly 
lyrical,  and  intended  to  be  sung  in  accompaniment  to  the 
dance.  In  the  rendering  of  the  earliest  Romance  lyric  songs, 
it  is  probable  that  the  solo  and  chorus  alternated,  and  that 
the  role  of  the  chorus,  at  first  at  all  events,  consisted  only  in 
the  repetition  of  that  part  of  the  song  sung  by  the  soloist. 
Thus  the  earliest  form  of  the  strophe  must  have  consisted  of 
one  line  and  its  repetition.  From  this  rudimentary  form 
were  evolved  the  simple  strophes  of  early  French  popular 
poetry,  which  consist  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  mono- 
assonanced  verses  at  most,  with  a  short  refrain.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  only  scattered  fragments  (frequently  refashioned)  of 
these  graceful  romances  have  come  down  to  us — Rainand , 
Orior ,  Belle  Idoine,  Belle  Doetle ,  &c. 

A  strophe  from  Rainaud  is  appended  : 

Sire  Raynaut,  je  m’en  escondirai : 

A  cent  puceles  sor  sainz  vos  jurerai, 

A  trente  dames  que  avuec  moi  menrai, 

C’onques  nul  hom  fors  vostre  corps  n’amai. 

Prennez  l’emmende  et  je  vos  baiserai ! 

E  Raynaut  amis ! 

(Bartsch,  Rom .  tend  Fast.,  p.  i.) 

Also  one  from  Belle  Doette : 

Bele  Doette  as  fenestres  se  siet, 

Lit  en  un  livre,  mais  au  cuer  ne  l’en  tient: 

De  son  ami  Doon  li  ressovient, 

Qu’en  autres  terres  est  alez  tornoier. 

E  or  en  ai  dot.  (Ibid.  p.  5.) 

In  Orior  the  strophe  is  of  three  lines  only,  and  the  refrain  of 
two  : 

Lou  samedi  a  soir,  fat  la  semainne, 

Gaiete  et  Oriour,  serors  germainnes, 

Main  et  main  vont  bagnier  a  la  fontainne. 

Vante  l’ore  et  li  raim  crollent : 

Ki  s’antraimment  soweif  dorment.  (Ibid.  p.  8.) 

Although  these  popular  romances  do  not  seem  to  have 
continued  beyond  the  twelfth  century,  such  short  mono- 
riming  strophes  are  found  throughout  the  O.F.  period,  more 
especially  in  didactic  and  religious  poetry : 

Cil  Diex  qui  par  sa  mort  vout  la  mort  d’enfer  mordre 
Me  vueille,  s’il  li  plest,  a  son  amor  amordre : 

Bien  sai  qu’est  granz  corone,  mes  je  ne  sai  qu’est  ordre, 

Quar  il  font  trop  de  choses  qui  molt  font  a  remordre. 

(Rutebeuf,  p.  59.) 
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Pur  l’iglise  del  Nort  e  en  l’ele  del  Nort 
E  vers  le  Nort  tomez  suffrit  sainz  Thomas  mort. 

Pur  sa  mort  l’ad  Deus  fait  e  si  halt  e  si  fort, 

Tuit  crest'ien  li  quierent  e  salu  e  confort, 

Les  perillez  en  mer  meine  il  a  dreit  port. 

(Gamier  du  Pont  Ste.-Maxence x.) 

From  the  earliest  times,  however,  and  increasingly  as  poetry 
became  literary,  many  other  more  complicated  strophic  forms 
were  introduced  by  splitting  the  longer  lines  into  parts,  by 
repeating  or  intercalating  members  of  simpler  strophes,  and 
by  introducing  single  additional  lines  in  different  parts  of 
existing  combinations.  From  the  twelfth  century  onward, 
a  large  number  of  types  were  also  borrowed  from  the  highly 
developed  and  artistic  poetry  of  the  troubadours,  who  found 
ready  and  skilful  imitators  in  the  trouveres  of  the  north  of 
France.  In  the  Middle  Period  of  French  there  was  a  great 
decrease,  not  only  in  poetic  talent,  but  also  in  poetic  invention. 
The  poets  of  this  period  abandoned  the  majority  of  the  more 
graceful  and  ingenious  strophes  of  Old  French  lyrical  poetry, 
and  those  they  did  keep  they  elaborated  past  recognition  into 
poems  with  a  fixed  form. 

No  great  improvement  is  discernible  in  the  variety  of 
strophes  used  till  the  advent  of  the  Pleiade,  and  especially 
of  their  leader  Ronsard,  who,  during  his  long  and  brilliant 
career,  attempted  more  than  a  hundred  different  strophic 
combinations.  Malherbe  only  selected  a  few  of  Ronsard’s 
strophes,  erecting  them  into  stereotyped  forms  beyond  which 
the  poet  was  not  to  wander,  and  left  the  rest  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  till  they  were  revived  in  greater  part  by  the 
Romanticists,  who  in  their  turn  have  invented  a  certain 
number  and  borrowed  a  few  others  from  foreign  literatures. 

As  practically  all  the  measures  that  exist  in  French  poetry 
can  be  used  in  the  strophe,  either  alone  or  combined  wdth 
any  other  line,  it  can  be  readily  imagined  how  large  and 
varied  is  the  number  of  strophes  at  the  poet’s  disposal. 
Speaking  of  this  almost  inexhaustible  treasure  of  poetic 
invention,  Thdodore  de  Banville  says  in  his  Petit  Traite1  2 : 
II  faudrait  etre  un  Homere  pour  les  e'nujne'rer ,  menu  en  ne 
choisissant  que  celles  qui  sont  solides  et  belles.  .  .  .  Dans  une  vie 
de  poete,  on  a  a  peme  le  temps  de  les  dtudier  et  on  n’a  jamais 

1  Paul  Meyer,  Recucil  d'Anciens  Textes,  ii.  p.  321. 

2  Pp-  159  and  lS3- 
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Voccasion  de  les  employer  toutes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
strophe  in  French  poetry  does  not  comprise  more  than 
twelve  lines,  although  strophes  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  even  twenty  lines  can  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Ronsard.  With  modern  poets,  however,  strophes 
of  more  than  twelve  lines,  such  as  those  of  thirteen  occurring 
in  Victor  de  Laprade’s  Corybaniesx,  or  of  seventeen  and 
nineteen  lines,  as  in  Andrd  Chenier’s  Jen  de  Paume1  2 *,  are 
merely  experiments,  more  or  less  able  and  interesting.  The 
reason  for  this  observance  is  that  if  the  strophe  is  too 
extensive  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
ensemble  of  the  rhythmic  period. 

It  follows  from  the  above  remarks  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  in  a  book  of  this  scope,  to  exhaust  all  the  different 
types  of  the  French  strophe.  Our  purpose  will  be  served  by 
giving  examples  of  the  more  usual  types,  dividing  them  into 
isometric  and  heterometric  strophes. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  a  rule,  both  of  Old 
and  Modern  French  strophic  poetry  proper,  that  the  rimes  of 
the  same  lines  in  corresponding  strophes  must  have  the  same 
gender  (masc.  or  fern,  rime) s.  In  Modern  French  strophic 
poetry,  though  the  rimes  have  the  same  gender,  the  rimes 
themselves  change  from  strophe  to  strophe.  In  O.F.,  on  the 
contrary,  this  method  is  very  rare 4.  It  was  much  more  usual 
to  carry  on  the  rimes  of  the  first  strophe  throughout  the 
remaining  strophes  of  the  whole  poem 5 : 

La  douche  vois  del  rosignol  salvage 
K’oi  nuit  et  jor  chantoier  et  tentir 
Me  radouchist  mon  cuer  et  rassoage  : 

Lors  ai  talent  ke  cant  por  esbaudir, 

Bien  doi  canter,  puis  k’il  vient  a  plaisir 
Chele  cui  j’ai  de  cuer  fait  lige  homage, 

Si  doi  avoir  grant  joie  en  mon  corage, 

S’ele  me  veut  a  son  oes  retenir. 

Onkes  vers  li  n’oi  faus  cuer  ne  volage, 

Si  m’en  devroit  per  cho  mius  avenir, 

Ains  l’aim  et  serf  et  aor  par  usage, 

Se  ne  li  os  mon  penser  descovrir; 

1  Odes  et  Poemes,  p.  141.  2  Potsies,  p.  xcv. 

3  For  a  few  exceptions  in  Old  and  Middle  French  see  Tobler, 

p.  16  sqq. 

4  Cf.  De  Coucy,  ed.  Fath.,  no.  xv.  , 

5  Cf.  De  Coucy,  no.  xii,  and  Gautier  d’Epinal,  ed.  Lindelof  et 
Wallenskold,  nos.  vi,  ix,  xii,  and  xiii. 

SI  2 
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Car  sa  biant^s  me  fait  si  esbahir, 

Ke  je  ne  sai  devant  li  nul  langage, 

Ne  regarder  n’os  son  simple  visage : 

Tant  en  redout  mes  ieus  a  departir,  &c. 

(De  Coucy,  no.  vii.) 

Another  favourite  practice  of  the  trouveres,  which  has  its 
equivalent  in  Provenfal  lyric  poetry,  was  to  divide  the  totality 
of  strophes  into  two,  three,  or  four  (rarely  more)  groups,  in 
each  of  which  the  rimes  agreed,  while  the  several  groups 
stood  in  a  certain  symmetrical  relation  to  one  another  : 

1  +  2  :  3 

1+2  :  3+4 

1+2+3 : 4+5 

1+2:3+415 

1+2  :  3  +  4  :  5  +  6 

1  +  2  :  3  +  4  :  5  +  6  :  7  &c. 

As  a  simple  and  typical  example  may  be  quoted  the  rimes 
of  the  fourteenth  chanson  of  the  Chastelain  de  Coucy,  in 


which  the 
3  +  4  :  5  : 

relation 

between  the 

several 

parts 

is  I  +  2 

Str.  i.  -or 

Str.  ii.  -or 

Str.  iii.  -is 

Str.  iv. 

-is 

Str.  v.  -oir 

-£e 

-6e 

-anche 

-anche 

-ise 

-or 

-or 

-is 

-is 

-oir 

-ee 

-ee 

-anche 

-anche 

-ise 

-or 

-or 

-is 

-is 

-oir 

-or 

-or 

-is 

-is 

-oir 

-6e 

-6e 

-anche 

-anche 

-ise 

-6e 

-ee 

-anche 

-anche 

-ise 

Besides  these  different  ways  of  linking  the  strophes  to¬ 
gether  more  closely,  the  O.F.  lyric  poets  made  use  for  the 
same  purpose  of  more  complicated  and  artificial  methods, 
which  they  borrowed  from  the  troubadours ,  and  even  occa¬ 
sionally  combined  with  the  ones  just  described.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  practice  of  retaining  (in  a  succession  of 
strophes  which  otherwise  had  not  the  same  rimes)  a  certain 
rime  of  the  first  strophe  in  the  corresponding  places  of  the 
remaining  strophes,  or  again  of  repeating  a  certain  rime  of 
the  first  strophe  in  different  places  in  the  several  strophes1. 
The  separate  strophes  could  also  be  brought  into  closer 
connexion  by  repeating  the  rime  of  the  last  line  of  the  pre- 

1  For  details  see  p.  62  sqq.  of  Orth,  Ueber  Reim  und  Strophenbau  in 
der  altfranzosischen  Lyrik,  Strassburg  dissert.,  1882.  Also  Romania, 
xix.  p.  1  sqq. 
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ceding  strophe  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  next.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  device  with  the  troubadours ,  such 
strophes  being  known  as  cobias  capcaudadas  or  vers  capcoatz 1. 
A  table  of  the  rimes  of  one  of  Conon  de  Bdthune’s  songs 
will  illustrate  the  process  : 


Strophe  i.  a  b  b 
ii.  c  d  d 

iii.  e  f  f 

iv.  g  h  h 

v.  i  k  k 


c  c  d  d  c 

e  e  f  f  e 

g  g  h  h  g 

i  i  k  k  i 

11  m  m  1  {Chansons,  p.  2202 3.) 


A  variation,  termed  cobla  capfinida 3  in  Proven£al,  consists 
in  repeating  the  last  word  in  the  same  position  and  according 
to  the  same  arrangement.  It  also  occurs,  though  more 
rarely,  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  north  of  France,  as  for 
example  in  the  song  of  Gace  Bruit;  beginning  with  the  words  : 
De  bone  amor  ei  de  loial  amie 4. 


I.  Isometric  Strophes. 

STROPHE  OF  TWO  LINES. 

The  strophe  of  two  lines  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
rimes  plates.  The  typographical  arrangement  and  the  pause 
in  the  sense  alone  distinguish  it  from  a  succession  of  such 
rimes.  The  strophe  of  two  lines  is  nearly  always  isometric, 
as  in  the  introductory  poem  to  Verlaine’s  Sagesse : 

Bon  chevalier  masque  qui  chevauche  en  silence, 

Le  malheur  a  perce  mon  vieux  cceur  de  sa  lance. 

Le  sang  de  mon  vieux  coeur  n’a  fait  qu’un  jet  vermeil, 

Puis  s’est  ^vapore  sur  les  fleurs,  au  soleil. 

L’ombre  ^teignit  mes  yeux,  un  cri  vint  a  ma  bouche 
Et  mon  vieux  coeur  est  mort  dans  un  frisson  farouche. 

Alors  le  chevalier  Malheur  s’est  rapproche, 

II  a  mis  pied  a  terre  et  sa  main  m’a  touchy,  &c. 

Or  in  this  Berceuse  of  Fernand  Gregh  : 

L’heure  est  plaintive  et  le  soir  est  bleu, 

II  vient  du  bruit  de  la  rue,  un  peu  .  .  . 

1  See  Las  Lays  d’ Amors  (1356),  the  standard  authority  as  regards 

Provenjal  versification,  in  Monumens  de  la  litttrature  romane,  publ. 
par  Gatien-Arnoult,  i.  pp.  168  and  236. 

3  Cf.  De  Coucy,  pp.  41,  47,  and  57,  for  further  examples. 

3  Gatien-Arnoult,  op.  cit.,  i.  p.  280. 

4  W.  Wackernagel,  Altfranzosische  Lieder  und  Leiche  (1846),  p.  45  . 
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Quelqu’un  chantonne  au  fond  de  la  cour 
Un  vieux  refrain  qui  parle  d’amour. 

Dans  1 ’ombre  au  loin  s’eteignent  des  pas, 

Et  la  chanson  meurt  tout  has,  la-bas  .  .  . 

Et  tout  se  tait,  et  la  vie  acheve 

De  s’en  aller,  lente,  au  cours  du  reve,  &c. 

{La  Maison  de  /’ Enfance,  p.  47.) 

Isolated  isometric  strophes  of  two  lines  forming  a  whole 
are  generally  known  as  distiches.  They  are  used  in  inscrip¬ 
tions,  epitaphs,  and  epigrams  : 

Chloe,  belle  et  poete,  a  deux  petits  travers : 

Elle  fait  son  visage  et  ne  fait  pas  ses,vers. 

(Ecouchard  Lebrun  h) 

Ci-git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 

Pas  meme  acad^micien.  (Piron2.) 

STROPHE  OF  THREE  LINES. 

For  the  tercet  to  constitute  a  real  strophe,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  three  rimes  of  each  tercet  should  be  identical.  Such 
strophes,  which  have  since  been  known  as  ternaires ,  appear 
to  have  been  first  used 3  by  the  Breton  poet  Auguste  Brizeux 
(1803-55),  with  whom  they  tvere  a  favourite  form.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  strophes  are  alternately  on  masculine  and 
feminine  rimes  : 

Oui,  si  j’avais  un  fils,  cher  et  pieux  tresor, 

Je  l’instruirais  aussi,  lorsque  ses  cheveux  d’or 
Couvriraient  ce  front  jeune  et  virginal  encor. 

Nul  n’a  vers^  sur  moi  les  fruits  de  la  sagesse, 

Moi-meme  j’amassai  ma  tardive  richesse  : 

Ce  peu  que  j’ai,  du  moins  j’en  veux  faire  largesse. 

Je  ne  compterai  plus  mes  ennuis  et  mes  pleurs, 

Si  parfois  ma  pensee  a  feconde  les  cceurs, 

Si  ceux  qui  m’ont  connu  sont  devenus  meilleurs. 

Ainsi,  continuant  sur  ce  7iombre  ternaire, 

Rythme  bardique  tclos  au  fond  du  sanctuaire , 

J’instruirai  jusqu’au  bout  ce  fils  imaginaire. 

{La  Fleur  d'Or,  p.  161.) 

Subsequently  these  vers  ternaires  were  taken  up  by  Thdodore 
de  Banville 4  in  avowed  imitation  of  Brizeux. 

1  Cnfpet,  iii.  p.  342.  2  Ibid.  p.  182. 

8  Such  at  all  events  is  Brizeux’s  claim.  Cf.  (Euvres ,  ii.  p.  248  : 

Le  premier  je  chantai  sur  le  rythme  ternaire. 

4  See  Les  Cariatides,  pp.  189  and  192. 
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Some  of  the  Symbolists  have  also  left  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  strophe : 

J’ai  rev^  que  ces  vers  seraient  comme  ces  fleurs 
Que  fait  tonrner  la  main  des  maitres  ciseleurs 
Autour  des  vases  d’or  aux  savantes  ampleurs ; 

Et  maintenant,  gueri  de  mes  anciennes  fievres, 

Je  voudrais,  ik  mon  tour,  comme  les  bons  orfevres, 
Enguirlander  la  coupe  oil  j’ai  trempe  mes  levres,  &c. 

(Henri  de  Regnier,  Premiers  Pohnes,  p.  1 1 .) 

Those  combinations  of  three  verses  which  present  two 
similar  rimes  and  one  verse  riming  with  another  verse  of 
the  next  group  of  three  lines  are  not  properly  strophes,  for 
then  there  is  an  encroachment  on  one  of  the  combinations 
proper  to  the  six-line  strophe.  An  exception,  however,  is 
the  so-called  terza  rima,  also  known  as  rime  tierce  or  tierce'e 
in  French,  of  which  the  object  is  to  link  together  a  succession 
of  strophes  so  as  to  form  a  whole,  while  observing  a  partial 
or  complete  pause  at  the  end  of  each  tercet. 

The  scheme  of  the  terza  rima  is  as  follows :  the  first  line 
of  each  strophe  rimes  with  the  third,  while  the  rime  of  the 
middle  line  serves  for  the  first  and  third  line  of  the  following 
strophe.  The  series  of  strophes,  the  number  of  which  is  not 
fixed,  closes  with  one  of  four  lines,  the  fourth  line  of  which 
takes  up  the  middle  line  of  the  last  terza  rhna  (aba,  bcb,  cdc, 
ded  .  .  .  xyx,yzyz). 

The  terza  rima  was  probably  invented  by  Dante,  who 
used  it  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  It  is  also  the  metre  of 
Petrarch’s  Trionfi,  becoming  subsequently  the  recognized 
metrical  form  for  longer  narrative  poems,  and  has  likewise 
been  particularly  affected  by  successive  Italian  satiric  poets, 
notably  by  Ariosto,  Aretino,  Copetta,  Caporali,  Paterno, 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Menzini. 

The  first  French  poet  to  introduce  this  form  was  Jean 
Lemaire  de  Beiges,  who  utilized  it  in  part  of  the  Temple 
dHonneur  et  de  Vertus  (1503)  and  of  La  Concorde  des  deux 
Langages  ( 1 5 1 1 ),  and  also  in  the  first  of  the  three  Contes 
de  Cupido  et  d’Atropos,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Serafino 
Aquilano  (1446-1500). 

Lemaire  himself  lays  claim  to  the  innovation  in  the  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Concorde:  La  premiere  (partie)  contiendra  la 
description  du  temple  de  Venus,  selon  la  mode  poelique.  Et  sera 
rhythme'e  de  vers  tiercels,  a  la  faqon  Italienne  ou  Toscane,  et 
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Florentine:  Ce  que  mil  autre  de  nostre  langue  Gallicane  ha 
encores  attente  d’ensuivre,  an  moins  que  je  sache  \  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  one  or  two  translations  from  Italian,  there 
is  no  reason  to  dispute  Lemaire’s  claim  to  priority,  especially 
as  we  find  it  clearly  corroborated  in  the  following  passage  of 
an  anonymous  Art  Podtique  composed  in  the  year  1524  or 
1525  :  Autre  taille  et  fagon  de  jyme  nomme'e  vers  tiercez,  qui 
a  nostre  langue  est  bien  nouvelle,  de  laquelle  n’ ay  encores  ( vu ) 
aulcun  user,  sinon  iceluy  feu  le  Maire,  qui  en  a  fait  et  compose' 
le  Temple  de  Venus1  2. 

The  opening  lines  of  Lemaire’s  Concorde  are  quoted  : 

En  la  verdeur  du  mien  florissant  aage, 

D’amours  servir  me  voulns  entremettre  : 

Mais  je  n’y  euz  ne  proufit  n’avantage. 

Je  fis  maint  vers,  maint  couplet,  et  maint  metre, 

Cuydant  suivir,  par  noble  Poesie, 

Le  bon  Petrarque,  en  amours  le  vrai  maistre. 

Tant  me  fourray  dedens  tel’  fantasie, 

Que  bien  pensoye  en  avoir  apparence, 

Comme  celuy  qui  a  gre  l’euz  choisie. 

De  luy  a  moy  se  trouvoit  conference  : 

Veu  qu’il  eslut  sa  dame  Avignonnoise, 

Ja  nonobstant  qu’il  fust  ne  de  Florence. 

Et  je  qui  fus,  en  temps  de  guerre  et  noise, 

Ne  de  Haynnau,  pais  enclin  aux  armes, 

Vins  de  bien  loin  querre  amour  Lyonnoise  .  .  . 

( CEuvres ,  iii.  p.  102.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Lemaire  de  Beiges  made  use  of  the 
decasyllabic  line  and  of  feminine  rimes  exclusively  in  this 
specimen,  probably  with  the  idea  of  reproducing  exactly  the 
Italian  endec asillabo,  but  he  was  not  consistent  in  this  respect, 
and  many  passages  of  his  terze  rime  show  masculine  as  well 
as  feminine  rimes. 

The  example  of  Lemaire  de  Beiges  was  followed  by 
Hugues  Salel3  (1504-53)  and  Mellin  de  Saint  Gelais 4  (1487- 
1 5 58),  both  of  whom  have  left  a  few  examples  of  this  form, 
entitled  chapitres ,  in  imitation  of  Italian  terminology,  according 
to  which  a  series  of  terze  rime  was  commonly  known  as  capiiolo. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  rimes  tierces 

1  CEuvres,  iii.  p.  101. 

2  E.  Langlois  :  De  Artibus  Rhetoricae  Rhythinicae,  pp.  85- 6. 

3  Les  Amours  d'  Olivier  de  Magny  Quercinois  et  quelques  Odes  de 
luy.  Ensemble  un  recueil  cCaucunes  ceuvres  de  Monsieur  Salel  .  . . 
non  encore  vues.  Paris,  1553,  p.  64. 

4  CEuvres,  p.  182  sqq. 
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were  composed  by  Pontus  de  Tyard1,  Jodelle2,  Bai'f3,  and 
Desportes4.  They  also  invariably  made  use  of  the  deca¬ 
syllabic  line,  and  allowed  themselves  slight  irregularities  in 
the  disposition  of  the  rimes  of  the  last  strophe  ( abba  or 
abc  c  instead  of  aba  b) — with  the  exception  of  Jodelle,  who, 
though  he,  too,  sinned  in  this  last  respect,  adopted  the 
Alexandrine,  with  masculine  and  feminine  rimes  alternating 
regularly  in  the  third  line  of  each  strophe,  as  in  the  verses 
A  sa  Muse,  which  moreover  present  the  correct  arrangement 
in  the  four  closing  lines : 

Tn  sjais,  6  vaine  Muse,  6  Muse  solitaire 

Maintenant  avec  moy,  que  ton  chant  qui  11’a  rien 
Du  vulgaire,  ne  plaist  non  plus  qu’un  chant  vulgaire. 

Tu  sfais  que  plus  je  suis  prodigue  de  ton  bien, 

Pour  enrichir  des  grands  l’ingrate  renommee, 

Et  plus  je  pers  le  temps,  ton  espoir  et  le  mien. 

Tu  sfais  que  seulement  toute  chose  est  aimde 
Qui  fait  d’un  homme  un  singe,  et  que  la  vdrite 
Sous  les  pieds  de  l’erreur  gist  ores  assommee. 


Pour  elle  seule  doncq’  je  me  veux  employer, 

Me  deusse-je  noyer  moy  mesme  dans  mon  fleuve 
Et  de  mon  propre  feu  le  chef  me  foudroyer. 

Si  doncq’  un  changement  au  reste  je  n’epreuve, 

II  faut  que  le  seul  vray  me  soit  mon  but  dernier, 

Et  que  mon  bien  total  dedans  moy  seul  se  treuve : 

Jamais  l’opinion  me  sera  mon  colier 5. 

This  is  the  form  which  has  been  chosen  by  those  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century  who  have  revived  the  terza  rima.  Of 
these,  the  two  who  have  excelled  most  in  the  handling  of 
this  Italian  metre  are  Theophile  Gautier  ( Le  Triomphe  de 
Petrarque  especially,  Terza  Rima,  A  Zurbaran,  See.)  and 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  who  has  used  it  nine  times  in  the  Poemes 
Barbares  alone  ( La  Vision  de  S?iorr,  Le  Barde  de  Temrah, 
In  Excelsis,  La  Tete  du  Comte,  &c.) : 

Quand  Michel-Ange  eut  peint  la  chapelle  Sixtine, 

Et  que  de  l’echafaud,  sublime  et  radieux, 

II  fut  redescendu  dans  la  cit6  latine, 

II  ne  pouvait  baisser  ni  les  bras  ni  les  yeux, 

Ses  pieds  ne  savaient  pas  comment  marcher  sur  terre ; 

II  avait  oublie  le  monde  dans  les  cieux. 

1  (Euvres,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  p  174. 

2  (Euvres,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  ii.  pp.  25,  30,  37,  and  186. 

3  Poisies  Choisies,  p.  152.  4  (Euvres,  p.  83. 

5  Becq  de  Fouquieres,  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  174. 
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Trois  grands  mois  il  garda  cette  attitude  austere, 

On  l’eut  pris  pour  un  ange  en  extase  devant 
Le  saint  triangle  d’or,  au  moment  du  mystere. 

Frere,  voila  pourquoi  les  poetes,  souvent, 

Buttent  a  chaque  pas  snr  les  chemins  du  monde ; 

Les  yeux  fiches  au  ciel  ils  s’en  vont  en  revant. 

Les  anges,  secouant  leur  chevelure  blonde, 

Penchent  leur  front  sur  eux  et  leur  tendent  les  bras, 

Et  les  veulent  baiser  avec  leur  bouche  ronde. 

Eux  marchent  au  hasard  et  font  mille  faux  pas, 

Ils  cognent  les  passants,  se  jettent  sous  les  roues, 

Ou  tombent  dans  des  puits  qu’ils  n’aperfoivent  pas. 

Que  leur  font  les  passants,  les  pierres  et  les  boues? 

Ils  cherchent  dans  le  jour  le  reve  de  leurs  nuits, 

Et  le  jeu  du  desir  leur  empourpre  les  joues. 

Ils  ne  comprennent  rien  aux  terrestres  ennuis, 

Et,  quand  ils  ont  fini  leur  chapelle  Sixtine, 

Ils  sortent  rayonnants  de  leurs  obscurs  reduits. 

Un  auguste  reflet  de  leur  oeuvre  divine 

S’attache  a  leur  personne  et  leur  dore  le  front, 

Et  le  ciel  qu’ils  ont  vu  dans  leurs  yeux  se  devine. 

Les  nuits  suivront  les  jours  et  se  succederont, 

Avant  que  leurs  regards  et  leurs  bras  ne  s’abaissent, 

Et  leurs  pieds,  de  longtemps,  ne  se  raffermiront. 

Tous  nos  palais  sous  eux  s’eteignent  et  s’affaissent ; 

Leur  ame,  a  la  coupole  oil  leur  ceuvre  reluit, 

Revole,  et  ce  ne  sont  que  leurs  corps  qu’ils  nous  laissent. 
Notre  jour  leur  parait  plus  sombre  que  la  nuit; 

Leur  oeil  cherche  toujours  le  ciel  bleu  de  la  fresque, 

Et  le  tableau  quitte  les  tourmente  et  les  suit. 

Comme  Buonarotti,  le  peintre  gigantesque, 

Ils  ne  peuvent  plus  voir  que  les  choses  d’en  haut, 

Et  que  le  ciel  de  marbre  oil  leur  front  touche  presque. 
Sublime  aveuglement !  magnifique  defaut ! 

(Th.  Gautier,  Terza  Rima ,  j Pots.  Compl.,  i.  p.  307.) 

The  following  specimen  from  Leconte  de  Lisle,  entitled 
In  Excelsis,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  shorter  poems  in  that 
metre : 

Mieux  que  l’aigle  chasseur,  familier  de  la  nue, 

Homme  !  monte  par  bonds  dans  Pair  resplendissant. 

La  vieille  terre,  en  bas,  se  tait  et  diminue. 

Monte.  Le  clair  abime  ouvre  a  ton  vol  puissant 
Les  houles  de  l’azur  que  le  soleil  flagelle. 

Dans  la  brume,  le  globe,  en  bas,  va  s’enfonjant. 

Monte.  La  damme  tremble  et  palit,  le  ciel  gele, 

Un  crepuscule  morne  etreint  l’immensitd. 

Monte,  monte  et  perds-toi  dans  la  nuit  eternelle : 
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Un  gouffre  calme,  noir,  informe,  illimite, 

L’evanouissement  total  de  la  matiere 
Avec  l’in&arrable  et  pleine  cecite. 

Esprit !  monte  a  ton  tour  vers  l’unique  lumiere, 

Laisse  mourir  en  bas  tous  les  anciens  flambeaux, 

Monte  ou  la  Source  en  fen  brule  et  jaillit  entiere. 

De  reve  en  reve,  va !  des  meilleurs  aux  plus  beaux. 

Pour  gravir  les  degres  de  1’Echelle  infinie, 

Foule  les  dieux  couches  dans  leurs  sacres  tombeaux. 
L’intelligible  cesse,  et  void  l’agonie, 

Le  mepris  de  soi-meme,  et  l’ombre,  et  le  remords, 

Et  le  renoncement  furieux  du  genie. 

Lumiere,  oil  done  es-tu  ?  Peut-etre  dans  la  mort. 

( Pohnes  Barbares,  p.  238.) 

Good  examples  are  also  found  in  Theodore  de  Banville’s 
Exile's  and  Cariatides ;  likewise  in  Richepin’s  La  Mer. 

Among  those  of  the  Symbolists  who  have  written  terze  rime 
may  be  mentioned  Ferdinand  Herold,  Ephraim  Mikhael, 
and  Pierre  Quillard,  from  the  latter  of  whom  an  example  is 
given : 

L’illustre  ville  meurt  a  l’ombre  de  ses  murs ; 

L’herbe  victorieuse  a  reconquis  la  plaine ; 

Les  chapiteaux  brises  saignent  de  raisins  murs. 

Le  barbare  enroule  dans  sa  cape  de  laine 

Qui  pait  de  l’aube  au  soir  ses  chevreaux  outrageux 
Foule  sans  frissonner  l’orgueil  du  sol  Hellene. 

Ni  le  soleil  oblique  au  flanc  des  monts  neigeux, 

Ni  l’aurore  dorant  les  cimes  embrumees 
Ne  r^veillent  en  lui  la  mdmoire  des  dieux. 

Ils  dorment  a  jamais  dans  leurs  times  fermees, 

Et  quand  le  buffle  vil  insulte  insolemment 
La  porte  triomphale  oil  passaient  des  armees, 

Nul  glaive  de  hdros  apparu  ne  defend 

Le  porche  devaste  par  l’hiver  et  l’automne 
Dans  le  tragique  deuil  de  son  ecroulement. 

Le  sombre  lierre  a  clos  la  guenle  de  Gorgone. 

{La  Lyre  Hiroiqae  et  Dolente,  p.  17.) 

The  consecrated  measure  for  the  terza  rima  in  French  is 
the  Alexandrine.  Shorter  lines  are  very  rarely  used,  and 
only  by  the  Neo-Romanticists  and  Symbolists  h 

A  similar  but  not  identical  system  for  linking  a  succession 
of  three-line  strophes  (consisting  of  two  octosyllabic  lines  on 
one  rime  and  a  line  of  four  syllables  on  a  different  rime 


1  Cf.  Richepin,  La  Mer ,  p.  338. 
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which  gives  its  rime  to  the  two  octosyllabic  lines  of  the 
following  tercet)  is  found  in  parts  of  Rutebeuf’s  Miracle  de 
Thdophile  and  in  a  large  number  of  his  poems,  and  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  form  of  the  terza  nma  to  Dante  : 

Lors  les  verriiez  entremetre 

De  dez  prendre  et  de  dez  jus  metre, 

Ez  vos  la  joie ; 

N’i  a  si  nu  qui  ne  s’esjoie ; 

Plus  sont  seignor  que  raz  en  moie 
Tot  cel  estd; 

Trop  ont  en  grant  froidure  este, 

Or  lor  a  Diex  un  tenz  prestd 
Ou  il  fet  chant, 

Et  d’autre  chose  ne  lor  chant : 

Tuit  ont  apris  aler  deschant.  ( La  Griesche  PEste,  p.  15.) 

This  system  (<z8  a9  34,  bs  bg  ci,  cg  cg  dit  &c.)  is  still  found  in 
Arnould  Greban’s  Mystere  de  la  Passion 1,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  survived  the  fifteenth  century. 

STROPHE  OF  FOUR  LINES. 

In  the  strophe  of  four  lines  or  quatrain  the  rimes  can  be 
disposed  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the  first  line  rimes 
with  the  third  and  the  second  with  the  fourth  ( abab ),  or  else 
the  first  line  rimes  with  the  fourth  and  the  second  with  the 
third  (abba).  Of  the  two  forms  of  the  quatrain,  the  first,  on 
rimes  croise'es,  is  the  more  common,  but  both  types  have  re¬ 
mained  in  constant  favour  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  favourite  metres  being  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
octosyllable.  Examples  of  the  first  form  (abab) : 

Ne  te  consume  pas  a  chercher  ce  mystere ! 

Ce  mdlodieux  souffle,  6  mon  ange,  c’est  moi ! 

Quel  bruit  plus  eternel,  et  plus  doux  sur  la  terre, 

Qu’un  dcho  de  mon  coeur  qui  m’entretient  de  toi? 

(Lamartine,  Meditations ,  p.  167.) 
Soyons  deux  enfants,  soyons  deux  jeunes  filles 
Eprises  de  rien  et  de  tout  etonnees, 

Qui  s’en  vont  palir  sous  les  chastes  charmilles 
Sans  meme  savoir  qu’elles  sont  pardonnees. 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Poesies,  p.  118.) 
J’aime  h  vous  voir  en  vos  cadres  ovales, 

Portraits  jaunis  des  belles  du  vieux  temps, 

Tenant  en  main  des  roses  un  peu  pales, 

Comme  il  convient  a  des  fleurs  de  cent  ans. 

(Gautier,  Pois.  Compl. ,  i.  p.  207.) 

1  Cf.  11.  15456  sqq. 
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Elle  aurait  souri,  si  la  fleur, 

Qni  ne  s’est  point  epanouie, 

Pouvait  s’ouvrir  a  la  fraichenr 
Du  vent  qui  passe  et  qui  l’oublie. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pois.  Nouv .,  p.  207.) 

Source  d’argent  toute  pleine, 

Dont  le  beau  cours  kernel 
Fuit  pour  enrichir  la  plaine 
De  mon  pays  paternel. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  166.) 

Tout  ce  qui  prend  naissance 
Est  pdrissable  aussi ; 

L’indomptable  puissance 
Du  sort  le  veut  ainsi. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuv.  Chois.,  p.  94.) 

Un  grand  sommeil  noir 
Tombe  sur  ma  vie  : 

Dormez,  tout  espoir, 

Dormez,  toute  envie ! 

(Verlaine,  Clioix  de  Poesies,  p.  196.) 

Briques  et  tuiles, 

O  les  charmants 
Petits  asiles 

Pour  les  amants !  (Ibid.,  p.  129.) 

Examples  of  the  second  form  {abba) : 

J’ai  bien  assez  vecu,  puisque  dans  mes  douleurs 
Je  marche  sans  trouver  de  bras  qui  me  secourent, 

Puisque  je  ris  a  peine  aux  enfants  qui  m’entourent, 
Puisque  je  ne  suis  plus  rejoui  par  les  fleurs. 

(V.  Hugo,  Co7itemplations ,  ii.  p.  30.) 

Le  premier  jour  que  trespassa  la  belle, 

Les  purs  espritz,  les  anges  prdcieux, 

Sainctes  et  sainctz,  citoyens  des  haultz  cieulx, 

Tout  esbahiz  vindrent  a  l’entour  d’elle. 

(Cldment  Marot,  CEuvres,  p.  419.) 

Car  nous  voulons  la  Nuance  encor, 

Pas  la  Couleur,  rien  que  la  nuance ! 

Oh  !  la  nuance  seule  fiance 
Le  reve  au  reve  et  la  flute  au  cor ! 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Poisies,  p.  251.) 

Tout  seul  au  plus  profond  d’un  bois, 

Dans  un  fouillis  de  ronce  et  d’herbe, 

Se  dresse,  oublid,  mais  superbe, 

Un  grand  vase  du  temps  des  rois. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  239.) 

—  Fils,  apprends  comme  on  me  noinme, 

Dit  l’insecte  du  ciel  bleu, 
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Les  betes  sont  au  bon  Dien, 

Mais  la  betise  est  k  1’homme. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contempt.,  i.  p.  49.) 

Sur  la  mer  qui  roule 
Et  vomit  l’embrun 
Le  del  lourd  et  brun 

En  trombe  s’dcroule.  (Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.151.) 
Sur  la  colline, 

Quand  la  splendeur 
Du  ciel  en  fleur 

Au  soir  decline.  (Banville,  Stalactites,  p.  82.) 

The  isolated  quatrain  is  frequently  employed  for  epitaphs, 
epigrams,  madrigals,  and  the  like : 

Ne  taillez,  mains  industrieuses, 

Des  pierres  pour  couvrir  Belleau : 

Luy-mesme  a  basty  son  tombeau 

Dedans  ses  Pierres  Pricieuses. 

(Ronsard,  Pois,  Chois.,  p.  382.) 

Bien  ressembles  a  la  grenouille, 

Non  pas  que  tu  soys  aquatique; 

Mais  comme  en  l’eau  elle  barbouille, 

Si  fais  tu  en  l’art  poetique. 

(Clement  Marot,  CEuvres,  p.  300.) 

Ci-git  l’Auteur  d’un  gros  livre 
Plus  embrouille  que  savant. 

Apres  sa  mort  il  crut  vivre  ; 

Et  mournt  des  son  vivant. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres,  ii.  p.  208.) 

There  also  existed  in  O.F.,  and  more  especially  in  Middle 
French  till  Clement  Marot,  a  system  of  linking  a  series  of 
four-line  strophes  akin  to  the  one  noticed  in  Rutebeuf  for 
the  three-line  strophe.  Each  strophe  consisted  of  three  deca¬ 
syllabic  lines  followed  by  one  of  four  syllables,  the  rimes 
being  arranged  according  to  the  scheme  a10  a10  a10  bit 
\o^io^oci>  Co  Co  Co  ^4  >  <^c-1  This  metrical  form  is  found 
in  Froissart’s  Dit  dou  bleu  Chevalier 2,  in  several  long  poems 
of  Christine  de  Pisan3,  and  was  also  utilized  by  Charles 
d’Orkians 4,  Alain  Chartier6,  Martial  d’Auvergne  (1440-1504), 
and  Cretin6: 

1  This  method  of  linking  together  a  number  of  strophes  is  noticed  by 
Fabri  (ed.  Hdron,  ii.  p.  50),  who  calls  it  by  the  strange  and  enigmatical 
name  of  deux  et  ar.  For  an  explanation  (not  a  convincing  one)  of  the 
word  ar,  see  Hdron,  i.  p.  47. 

2  Poisies,  i.  p.  348.  3  CEuvres  Poitiques,  ii.  p.  47. 

4  CEuvres,  ed.  Champollion-Figeac,  p.  13. 

6  CEuvres,  ed.  Andr6  Du  Chesne.  Paris,  1617,  p.  149. 

6  Poisies,  p.  51. 
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Nous  tous  Marchans  devons  bien  lacrimer 
Pour  le  feu  Roy,  qui  faisoit  a  aymer 
De  nous  garder  par  paix  en  terre  et  mer 
En  nos  franchises. 

Trestous  larrecins  et  pilleries  bas  mises 
Marchans  gagnaient  en  toutes  marchandises 
Drap  de  soye  et  pierreries  exquises, 

Voyre  a  plants. 

L’en  eust  ou  poing  or  et  argent  port6 
Par  tous  pays,  reporte,  raporte, 

Si  seurement,  sans  estre  inquidtd 
Qu’on  eust  voulu,  &c. 

(Martial  d’ Auvergne,  Poesies1,  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  double  form  a]0  a10  a10  bi  a10  ^i0  ^10  >  ^10^10^10^4^10^10 

bxo  ai}  &c.,  also  occurs  during  the  same  period  in  the  Dit  de  la 
Marguerite  of  Machaut,  and  the  Complaintes  Amoureuses  of 
Christine  de  Pisan2;  likewise  in  parts  of  the  Paradis  d' Amour 
of  Froissart,  and  in  U Espinelte  A moureuse  of  the  same  poet — 
verses  of  eight  syllables  replacing  those  of  ten  in  the  last  two 
compositions. 


STROPHE  OF  FIVE  LINES. 

This  strophe  is  less  common  than  the  four-line  strophe, 
though  it  has  gained  considerable  ground  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  constructed  on  two  rimes 
which  can  be  disposed  in  various  ways,  of  which  the  most 
usual  by  far  is  abaab.  The  measure  used  is  generally  the 
line  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  but  some  modern  poets, 
notably  Leconte  de  Lisle,  have  preferred  the  Alexandrine. 

Examples  of  the  form  abaab : 

Si  je  vous  le  disais  pourtant,  que  je  vous  aime, 

Qui  sait,  brune  aux  yeux  bleus,  ce  que  vous  en  diriez  ? 

L’amour,  vous  le  savez,  cause  une  peine  extreme ; 

C’est  un  mal  sans  pitie  que  vous  plaignez  vous-meme ; 
Peut-etre  cependant  que  vous  m’en  puniriez. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pods.  Nottv.,  p.  143.) 

Tandis  que  dans  la  solitude, 

Oil  le  destin  m’a  confine, 

J’endors  par  la  douce  habitude 
D’nne  oisive  et  facile  etude 
L’ennui  dont  je  suis  luting. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  69.) 


1  Ed.  Coustelier,  Paris,  1724. 

2  Instances  of  this  form  are  also  found  in  the  poems  of  Granson. 
See  Romania,  xix.  p.  433. 
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Les  fruicts  qui  les  beaut^s  nourrissent 
Ne  laissez  en  l’arbre  secher: 

Cueillir  les  faut  quand  ils  meurissent, 

Aussi  sans  meurir  ils  fletrissent, 

S’on  les  veut  trop  verds  arracher. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuv.  Chois.,  p.  99.) 

II  est  une  basilique 

Aux  murs  moussus  et  noircis, 

Du  vieux  temps  noble  relique, 

Ou  Tame  melancolique 
Flotte  en  pensers  ind^cis. 

(Gautier,  Pots.  Compl.,  i.  p.  35.) 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  comes  the  form  abbab : 

Pese  un  globe  a  travers  des  millions  de  lieues, 

Moi,  je  cherche  autre  chose  en  ce  ciel  vaste  et  pur. 

Mais  que  ce  saphir  sombre  est  un  abime  obscur  ! 

On  ne  peut  distinguer,  la  nuit,  les  robes  bleues 
Des  anges  frissonnants  qui  glissent  dans  l’azur. 

(V.  Hugo,  Contempl.,  ii.  p.  26.) 

C’est  que  devant  ta  grace  et  ta  beaute,  Nature! 

Enfant  qui  n’avais  rien  souffert  ni  devind, 

Je  sentais  croitre  en  moi  l’homme  predestine, 

Et  je  pleurais,  saisi  de  l’angoisse  future, 

Epouvant^  de  vivre,  hfflas !  et  d’etre  nA 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Derniers  Pohnes,  p.  73.) 

Comme  les  arbres  des  feeries, 

Des  frenes,  vagues  frondaisons, 

Echelonnent  mille  horizons 
A  ce  Sahara  de  prairies 

Trefle,  luzerne  et  blancs  gazons. 

(Verlaine,  Choix  de  Pots.,  p.  138.) 

The  quintain  is  also  occasionally  constructed  according  to 
the  scheme  aabab : 

Je  suis  l’enfant  de  Pair,  un  sylphe,  moins  qu’un  reve, 

Fils  du  printemps  qui  nait,  du  matin  qui  se  leve, 

L’hote  du  clair  foyer  durant  les  nuits  d’hiver, 

L’esprit  que  la  lumiere  a  la  rosee  enleve, 

Diaphane  habitant  de  l’invisible  dther. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  255.) 
Souffle,  bise  !  tombe  a  dots,  pluie ! 

Dans  mon  palais  tout  noir  de  suie, 

Je  ris  de  la  pluie  et  du  vent; 

En  attendant  que  l’hiver  fuie, 

Je  reste  au  coin  du  feu,  revant. 

(Gautier,  Pols.  Compl.,  i.  p.  297.) 

The  form  ababa  is  also  uncommon : 
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Croulez  done  dans  la  nuit  du  gouffre  illimitd, 

Mondes  !  Vivants  soleils,  dteignez  done  vos  flammes! 

Et  toi,  qui  fais  un  dieu  de  l’homme,  6  volupte, 

Amour !  Tu  peux  mourir,  6  lumiere  des  ames, 

Car  ton  rapide  eclair  contient  l’dternite. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Berniers  Po'emes,  p.  79.) 
Verson  ces  roses  en  ce  vin, 

En  ce  bon  yin  verson  ces  roses, 

Et  boivon  l’un  a  l’autre,  afin 
Qu’au  cceur  nos  tristesses  encloses 
Prennent  en  boivant  quelque  fin. 

(Ronsard,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  147.) 
A  la  porte  d’un  beau  chateau 
Blti  pendant  la  Renaissance, 

Une  dame  au  riche  manteau, 

Les  cheveux  baignds  d’une  essence 
Divine,  rit  au  vert  coteau. 

(De  Banville,  Odeleties,  p.  113.) 

The  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  sometimes  arranged  the 
rimes  according  to  the  scheme  aabba : 

Si  quelque  force  ont  mes  veeux, 

Escoutez,  dieux,  je  ne  veux 
Attendre  qu’une  mort  lente 
Me  conduise  a  Rhadamanthe 
Avecques  des  blancs  cheveux. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  157.) 

The  forms  abbaa  and  abbba  are  very  scarce : 

Le  bruit  de  nos  canons  retentit  aujourd’hui ; 

Que  l’Europe  l’dcoute,  elle  doit  le  connaitre ! 

France,  au  milieu  de  nous  un  enfant  vient  de  naltre, 

Et,  si  ma  faible  voix  se  fait  entendre  ici, 

C’est  devant  son  berceau  que  je  te  parle  ainsi. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pots.  Nouv.,  p.  121.) 
Gemis,  noble  Ydmen,  sous  tes  palmiers  si  doux ! 

Schamah,  lamente-toi  sous  tes  cedres  noirs  d’ombre ! 

Sous  tes  immenses  cieux  emplis  d’astres  sans  nombre, 

Dans  le  sable  enflammd  cachant  ta  face  sombre, 

Pleure  et  rugis,  Maghreb,  pere  des  lions  roux ! 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Point.  Trag.,  p.  19.) 


STROPHE  OF  SIX  LINES. 

One  of  the  most  usual  French  strophic  forms  is  the  six-line 
strophe  or  sixain,  composed  of  two  tercets  almost  invariably 
arranged  according  to  the  scheme  aab,  ccb  : 

Qu’il  gele  !  et  qu’a  grand  bruit,  sans  relache,  la  grele 
De  grains  rebondissants  fouette  la  vilre  frele ! 
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Que  la  bise  d’hiver  se  fatigue  a  gemir ! 

Qu’importe  ?  n’ai-je  pas  un  feu  clair  dans  mon  atre, 

Sur  mes  genoux  un  chat  qui  se  joue  et  folatre, 

Un  livre  pour  veiller,  un  fauteuil  pour  dormir  ? 

(Gautier,  Pods.  Comply  i.  p.  55.) 

Les  hommes  eblouis  de  leurs  honneurs  frivoles, 

Et  de  leurs  vains  flatteurs  dcoutant  les  paroles, 

Ont  de  ces  v^rit^s  perdu  le  souvenir. 

Pareils  aux  animaux  farouches  et  stupides, 

Les  lois  de  leur  instinct  sont  leurs  uniques  guides, 

Et  pour  eux  le  present  parait  sans  avenir. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  7.) 

Sus,  ma  petite  colombelle, 

Ma  petite  belle  rebelle, 

Qu’on  me  paye  ce  qu’on  me  doit ; 

Qu’autant  de  baisers  on  me  donne, 

Que  le  poete  de  Veronne 
A  sa  Lesbie  en  demandoit. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuv.  Chois.,  p.  285.) 

Ecoute-moi,  Madeleine, 

L’hiver  a  quitt^  la  plaine 
Qu’hier  il  gla9ait  encor. 

Viens  dans  ces  bois  d’oii  ma  suite 
Se  retire,  au  loin  conduite 
Par  les  sons  errants  du  cor. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  275.) 
Voyageur  errant, 

La  nuit  te  surprend, 

L’avalanche  est  proche. 

Entends-tu,  dans  Pair, 

Vibrer  un  son  clair  ? 

Entends-tu  la  cloche? 

(De  Laprade,  Les  Symphonies,  p.  165.) 

The  form  ababab  is  found  occasionally : 

C’est  l’heure  oil  la  sirene  enchanteresse  attire 
Les  imprudents  reveurs  a  la  poupe  inclines, 

Oil  sur  le  dos  glissant  de  son  affreux  satyre 
La  na'iade  poursuit  les  asLres  entraines, 

Oil  les  monstres  nageurs  explorent  leur  empire, 

En  promenant  leurs  dieux,  qui  sont  les  premiers-nes. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Podsies,  i.  p.  161.) 
Souffle  bien  sur  les  dots  reposes 
La  tiede  langueur  de  tes  paresses. 

Souffle-leur  cette  odeur  de  baisers 
Oil  s’endort  le  cri  de  leurs  detresses. 

Souffle  bien  sur  les  dots  apaisds, 

Douce  haleine  en  deurs  qui  les  caresses. 

(Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.  79-) 
Si  vous  n’avez  rien  a  me  dire, 

Pourquoi  venir  aiipres  de  moi, 
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Pourquoi  me  faire  ce  sourire 
Qui  tournerait  la  tete  au  roi  ? 

Si  vous  n’avez  rien  a  me  dire, 

Pourquoi  venir  aupres  de  moi? 

(V.  Hugo,  Contempt.,  i.  p.  84.) 

Other  variations,  of  rare  occurrence,  are  abaabb  and  ababcc : 

De  leurs  abominables  cultes 
Ces  inventions  sont  le  fruit. 

De  mon  temps  point  de  ces  tumultes. 

Si  la  pierre  des  catapultes 
Eattait  les  citds  jour  et  nuit, 

C’etait  sans  fumde  et  sans  bruit. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientates,  p.  217.) 
Vous  le  savez,  comme  j’imite 
Les  fables  des  temps  primitifs, 

Les  damnes, —  on  connait  ce  mythe, — 

Cuisent  chez  moi,  dans  la  marmite 
Que  j’ai  prise  dans  les  motifs 
Des  vieux  poetes  inventifs. 

(De  Banville,  Occidentales,  p.  81.) 

Examples  of  the  type  ababcc : 

Mais  non,  j’aime  trop  mieux  qu’il  meure 
Dedans  la  prison  de  tes  mains, 

J’aime  trop  mieux  qu’il  y  demeure 
Tourmentd  de  maux  inhumains, 

Qu’en  te  changeant,  jouir  de  celle 
Qui  m’est  plus  douce  et  non  si  belle. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  27.) 
Ils  se  disent,  ma  colombe, 

Que  tu  reves,  morte  encore, 

Sous  la  pierre  d’une  tombe  : 

Mais,  pour  l’ame  qui  t’adore, 

Tu  tVveilles  ranimde, 

O  pensive  bien-aimee! 

(De  Banville,  Les  Exiles,  p.  174.) 
La  mer  est  plus  belle 
Que  les  cathedrales, 

Nourrice  fidele, 

Berceuse  de  rales, 

La  mer  sur  qui  prie 

La  Vierge  Marie.  (Verlaine,  Choix  de  Pots.,  p.  206.) 
Besides  the  above  types  many  other  varieties  are  to  be 
found  in  lighter  pieces  of  a  certain  length,  such  as  the  conte 
in  verse,  which  modern  poets  have  often  composed  in 
a  succession  of  irregular  sixains,  instead  of  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  the  traditional  rimes  plates  or  vers  libres  for  such 
subjects.  One  of  the  French  poets  who  has  excelled  most  in 
that  genre  is  certainly  Alfred  de  Musset,  who  has  left  several 
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poems  of  considerable  length  in  sixains,  of  which  the  best- 
known  are  Namouna  and  Une  bonne  Fortune. 

A  few  sixains  are  quoted  from  the  latter  poem  in  the 
forms  abaabb,  aababb,  abbaab,  abaabb ,  ababab : 

XIV. 

Les  croupiers  nasillards  chevrotent  en  cadence, 

Au  son  des  instruments,  leurs  mots  mysterieux; 

Tout  est  joie  et  chansons ;  la  roulette  commence ; 

Ils  lui  donnent  le  branle,  ils  la  mettent  en  danse, 

Et,  ratissant  gaiement  l’or  qui  scintille  aux  yeux, 

Ils  jardinent  ainsi  sur  un  rhythme  joyeux. 

XV. 

L’abreuvoir  est  public,  et  qui  veut  vient  y  boire. 

J’ai  vu  les  paysans,  fils  de  la  foret  Noire, 

Leurs  batons  a  la  main,  entrer  dans  ce  reduit ; 

Je  les  ai  vus  penches  sur  la  bille  d’ivoire, 

Ayant  a  travers  champs  couru  toute  la  nuit, 

Fuyards  desespdr^s  de  quelque  honnete  lit  ; 

XVI. 

Je  les  ai  vus  debout,  sous  la  lampe  enfumee, 

Avec  leur  veste  rouge  et  leurs  souliers  boueux, 

Tournant  leurs  grands  chapeaux  entre  leurs  doigts  calleux, 
Poser  sous  les  rateaux  la  sueur  d’une  annee, 

Et  la,  mnets  d’horreur  devant  la  Destin^e, 

Suivre  des  yeux  leur  pain  qui  courait  devant  eux! 

XVII. 

Dirai-je  qu’ils  perdaient?  Helas  !  ce  n’etait  gueres. 

C’etait  bien  vite  fait  de  leur  vider  les  mains, 

Ils  regardaient  alors  toutes  ces  etrangeres, 

Cet  or,  ces  voluptes,  ces  belles  passageres, 

Tout  ce  monde  enchant^  de  la  saison  des  bains, 

Qui  s’en  va  sans  poser  le  pied  sur  les  chemins. 

XVIII. 

Ils  couraient,  ils  partaient,  tout  ivres  de  lumiere, 

Et  la  nuit  sur  leurs  yeux  posait  son  noir  bandeau. 

Ces  mains  vides,  ces  mains  qui  labourent  la  terre, 

II  fallait  les  dtendre,  en  rentrant  au  hameau, 

Pour  trouver  a  tatons  les  murs  de  la  chaumiere, 

L’a'ieule  au  coin  du  feu,  les  enfants  au  berceau ! 

{Poes.  Nouv.,  p.  31  sqq.) 

It  is  probable  that  Musset  was  influenced  in  his  choice  of 
metre  for  such  compositions  by  the  study  of  the  Italian  poets, 
who,  however,  not  only  preferred  the  octave  to  the  strophe  of 
six  lines  in  longer  poems,  but  adhered  to  a  fixed  arrangement 
of  the  rimes  in  the  former  strophe,  known  as  ottava  rima. 
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Single  sixains,  generally  in  octosyllables,  are  frequently 
utilized  for  epitaphs  and  epigrams : 

Pauline  est  riche  et  me  veult  bien 
Pour  mary ;  je  n’en  feray  rien, 

Car  tant  vieilie  est  que  j’en  ay  honte. 

Si  elle  estoit  plus  vieilie  tin  tiers, 

Je  la  prendrois  plus  volontiers ; 

Car  la  despesche  en  seroit  prompte. 

(Cldment  Marot,  CEuvres ,  p.  401.) 
Longepierre  le  translateur, 

De  l’antiquitd  zelateur, 

Imite  les  premiers  fideles, 

Qui  combattoient  jusqu’au  trepas 
Pour  des  verites  immortelles, 

Qu’eux-memes  ne  comprenoient  pas. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres ,  ii.  p.  201.) 

Or  in  the  epitaph  popularly  attributed  to  Regnier : 

J’ay  vescu  sans  nnl  pensement, 

Me  laissant  aller  doucement 
A  la  bonne  loi  natnrelle ; 

Et  si  m’estonne  fort  pourquoy 
La  mort  osa  songer  a  moy 
Qui  ne  songeay  jamais  en  elle. 

(Rdgnier,  CEuvres ,  p.  246.) 

The  French  often  use  stance  and  strophe  synonymously  as 
in  English,  but  the  term  stances  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  succession  of  regular  and  identical  strophes  of  four,  five, 
or  six  lines. 


STROPHE  OF  SEVEN  LINES. 

The  seven-line  strophe  is  now  somewhat  neglected  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  strophes  which  have  been  already  described. 
It  is  composed  of  a  quatrain  and  a  tercet,  or  inversely  of 
a  tercet  and  a  quatrain  on  three  rimes,  more  rarely  on  two : 

Ou  allez-vous,  filles  du  ciel, 

Grand  miracle  de  la  nature? 

Ou  allez-vous,  mouches  a  miel, 

Chercher  aux  champs  vostre  pasture? 

Si  vous  voulez  cueillir  les  fleurs 
D’odeur  diverse  et  de  couleurs, 

Ne  volez  plus  a  l’avanture. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  164.) 
Levez-vous,  moissonneurs,  alerte  ! 

Le  coq  a  chantd  sur  le  toit. 

D’ombre  encor  la  plaine  est  couverte, 

Mais  l’aube  vient,  le  coq  la  voit ; 

Quittez  vos  lits  de  mousse  verte. 
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Alerte,  moissonneurs,  alerte  ! 

Le  coq  a  chants  sur  le  toit. 

(Victor  de  Laprade,  Idylles  htrdiques ,  CEuvres,  ii.  p.  185.) 

Homme,  une  femme  fut  ta  mere. 

Elle  a  pleurd  sur  ton  berceau  ; 

Souffre  done.  Ta  vie  dphdmere 
Brille  et  tremble,  ainsi  qu’un  flambeau. 

Dieu,  ton  maitre,  a  d’un  signe  austere 
Tracd  ton  chemin  sur  la  terre, 

Et  marqu^  ta  place  au  tombeau. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  153.) 

Examples  in  which  the  tercet  precedes  the  quatrain  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

O  fontaine  Bellerie, 

Belle  d^esse  ch^rie 

De  nos  nymphes,  quand  ton  eau 

Les  cache  au  fond  de  ta  source 

Fuyantes  le  satyreau 

Qui  les  pourchasse  a  la  course 

Jusqu’au  bord  de  ton  ruisseau. 

(Ronsard,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  105.) 

Pourtant,  ma  douce  muse  est  innocente  et  belle. 

L’astre  de  Bethleem  a  des  regards  pour  elle  ; 

J’ai  suivi  l’humble  etoile,  aux  rois  pasteurs  pareil. 

Le  Seigneur  m’a  donnd  le  don  de  sa  parole, 

Car  son  peuple  l’oublie  en  nn  lache  sommeil ; 

Et,  soit  que  mon  luth  pleure,  ou  menace,  ou  console, 

Mes  chants  volent  a  Dieu,  comme  l’aigle  au  soleil. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  105.) 

More  usual  is  the  form  aabcccb  : 

O  Christ !  il  est  trop  vrai,  ton  eclipse  est  bien  sombre ! 

La  terre  sur  ton  astre  a  projetd  son  ombre  ; 

Nous  marchons  dans  un  siecle  oil  tout  tombe  a  grand  bruit, 
Vingt  siecles  dcroules  y  melent  leur  poussiere. 

Fables  et  v^ritds,  t^nebres  et  lumiere 
Flottent  confusement  devant  notre  paupiere, 

Et  l’un  dit :  C’est  le  jour !  et  l’autre  :  C’est  la  nuit ! 

(Lamartine,  Harmonies ,  p.  183.) 

Monte,  dcureuil,  monte  au  grand  chene, 

Sur  la  branche  des  cieux  prochaine, 

Qui  plie  et  tremble  comme  un  jonc. 

Cigogne,  aux  vieilles  tours  fidele, 

Oh !  vole  et  monte  a  tire-d’aile 
De  l’dglise  a  la  citadelle, 

Du  haut  clocher  au  grand  donjon. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientates,  p.  133.) 
Viens  a  moi,  dit-elle, 

Oh  !  viens  sur  mon  aile, 
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Dans  un  pays  d’or 
Qu’un  nectar  arrose, 

Oil  tout  est  fleur  rose, 

Joie,  amour  ^close, 

Plaisir  ou  tr^sor.  (De  Banville,  Cariat.,  p.  119.) 

The  isometric  strophe  of  seven  lines,  generally  in  octo¬ 
syllables  or  decasyllables,  is  less  uncommon  in  the  poetry  of 
the  irouveres  than  in  modern  French.  With  them  it  is  con¬ 
structed  on  a  principle,  borrowed  from  the  troubadours,  which 
applies  not  only  to  the  great  majority  of  the  isometric  strophes 
used  in  the  old  literary  lyrical  poetry  of  the  North  of  France, 
but  which  subsequently  found  great  favour  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  even  the  Germanic  countries.  According  to 
this  principle  the  strophe  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
composed  of  a  quatrain  {abab  or  abba),  and  the  second  of  a 
series  of  verses  varying  according  to  the  length  of  the  strophe, 
and  in  which  the  rimes  could  be  combined  in  any  order 1 : 

Amors,  se  vos  tort  en  avez, 

Por  Deu,  sofrez  vos  en  atant 
Et,  se  vos  plaist,  si  m’emmeudrez 
Ce  que  je  vos  ai  servi  tant : 

Qu’a  petit  d’assoagement 
Seroie  si  resconfortez 
Que  jamais  n’avroie  torment. 

(Gautier  d’Epinal,  Chansons,  no.  vii.) 

The  form  abba  of  the  opening  quatrain  is  rare  in  all  these 
bipartite  strophes : 

Ne  puet  laissier  fins  cuers  qu’ades  ne  plaigne 
Loial  Amor,  dont  se  sont  estrangi^ 

Cil  faus  amant  desesperd,  changi^  ; 

Mais  ne  cuit  pas  que  li  miens  cuers  se  faigne 
De  li  servir,  qui  que  li  ait  tricing ; 

Ainyois  atent  en  si  bone  esperance 

Que  toz  mans  traiz  me  tome  en  alejance.  (Ibid.  no.  i.2) 


1  Dante,  who  first  discussed  the  technique  of  the  bipartite  strophe 
(. De  Vulgari  Eloquio ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x),  gives  the  name  of  frons  to  the 
opening  quatrain,,  and,  if  it  fell  naturally  into  two  halves,  fie  calls  these 
halves  pedes.  The  second  part  of  the  strophe  he  chose  to  designate  by 
the  word  syrma  ( cnip/xa )  or  the  Latin  equivalent  cauda ,  which  in  its  turn 
was  capable  of  division  into  two  verst.  Subsequently  Italian  theorists 
(e.  g.  Trissino,  Poetica,  p.  61)  replaced  the  terms  pedes  and  versi  by  base 
and  volte  respectively,  or  used  both  side  by  side. 

2  The  isometric  bipartite  strophe  of  seven  lines  was  especially  affected 
by  Blondels  de  Neele,  in  whose  chansons  (quoted  according  to  Brakel- 
mann’s  Les  plus  anciens  chansonniers )  the  following  types  occur :  abab 
aab10  (no.  i),  abab  aba10  (no.  xii),  abab  ccb10  (no.  xvi)  ;  abab  aabs  (no.  ii), 
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STROPHE  OF  EIGHT  LINES. 

This  strophe,  which  was  particularly  affected  (especially  in 
the  isometric  octosyllabic  form)  by  the  O.F.  poets,  was  com¬ 
pletely  neglected  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  has  gained  some  ground  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  is  still  sparingly  used. 

It  consists  of  two  quatrains,  each  on  different  rimes  as  a  rule. 
The  quatrains  can  be  on  cross  rimes  or  enclosed  rimes,  but 
are  rarely  mixed,  the  most  usual  form  being  abab,  cdcd : 

S’il  fallait  maintenant  parler  de  ma  souffrance, 

Je  ne  sais  trop  quel  nom  elle  devrait  porter, 

Si  c’est  amour,  folie,  orgueil,  experience, 

Ni  si  personne  au  monde  en  pourrait  profiter. 

Je  veux  bien  toutefois  t’en  raconter  l’histoire, 

Puisque  nous  voila  seuls,  assis  pres  du  foyer. 

Prends  cette  lyre,  approche,  et  laisse  ma  memoire 
Au  son  de  tes  accords  doucement  s’dveiller. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Fogs.  Nouv.,  p.  65.) 

Arrete,  peuple  impie,  arrete, 

Je  suis  ton  Dieu,  ton  souverain ; 

Mon  bras  est  levd  sur  ta  tete, 

Les  fenx  vengeurs  sont  dans  ma  main  ! 

Vois  le  Ciel,  vois  la  terre  et  l'onde, 

Remplis  de  mon  immensity, 

Et  dans  tous  les  climats  du  monde, 

Mon  nom  des  peuples  exaltd. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEitvres,  i.  p.  49.) 

De  la  Serene  antique 
Je  verray  le  tombeau, 

Et  la  course  erratique 
D’Arethuse,  dont  I’eau, 

Fuyant  les  bras  d’Alphee, 

Se  derobe  a  nos  yeux, 

Et  Etna,  le  trophde 
Des  victoires  des  dieux. 

(Ronsard,  Pois.  Cliois.,  p.  130.) 

L’amour  qui  me  tourmente 
Je  trouve  si  plaisant 
Que  tant  plus  il  s’augmente 
Moins  j’en  veux  estre  exemt : 

Bien  que  jamais  le  somme 
Ne  me  ferme  les  yeux, 

Plus  amour  me  consomme 
Moins  il  m’est  ennuyeux. 

(Ba'if,  Pot’s.  Chois.,  p.  148.) 

Cette  ville 
Aux  longs  cris, 
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Qui  profile 
Son  front  gris, 

Des  toits  freles, 

Cent  tourelles, 

Clocbers  greles, 

C’est  Paris. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades ,  p.  286.) 

Examples  of  the  form  abba ,  cddc : 

Avant  de  me  dire  ta  peine, 

O  poete  !  en  es-tu  gueri  ? 

Songe  qu’il  t’en  faut  aujourd’hui 
Parler  sans  amour  et  sans  baine. 

S’il  te  souvient  que  j’ai  refu 
Le  doux  nom  de  consolatrice, 

Ne  fais  pas  de  moi  la  complice 
Des  passions  qui  t’ont  perdu. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pots.  Arouv.,  p.  65.) 

Nous  emmenions  en  esclavage 
Cent  cbrdtiens,  pecheurs  de  corail ; 

Nous  recrutions  pour  le  serail 
Dans  tous  les  moustiers  du  rivage. 

En  mer,  les  bardis  dcumeurs ! 

Nous  allions  de  Fez  a  Catane  .  .  . 

Dans  la  galere  capitane 

Nous  dtions  quatre-vingts  rameurs. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientales,  p.  73.) 

The  form  abab,  cccb  was  invented  by  Victor  Hugo,  and 
applied  by  him  with  happy  effect,  more  especially  in  the 
Orientales : 

Murs,  ville, 

Et  port, 

Asile 
De  mort, 

Mer  grise 
Ou  brise 
La  brise, 

Tout  dort. 

Dans  la  plaine 
Nait  un  bruit, 

C’est  l’haleine 
De  la  nuit. 

Elle  brame 
Comme  une  ame 
Qu’une  flamme 
Toujours  suit. 

(V.  ffugo,  Orientales ,  Les  Djinns,  p.  167.) 

The  same  poet  has  also  used  the  type  aaab,  cccb,  which  is 
likewise  found  in  the  Meditations  of  Lamartine  ; 
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Es-tu  1’ Europe  ?  es-tu  1’Asie? 

Es-tu  songe?  es-tu  po^sie? 

Es-tu  nature,  ou  fantaisie, 

Ou  fantome,  ou  rdalite? 

Dans  tes  yeux  l’lnde  se  ddcele, 

Sur  tes  cheveux  le  Nord  ruisselle ; 

Tout  climat  a  son  dtincelle 
Dans  le  disque  de  ta  beautd  ! 

(Lamartine,  Meditations,  p.  3°7-) 

Adieu,  ces  nefs  bizarres, 

Caraques  et  gabarres, 

Qui  de  leurs  cris  barbares 
Troublaient  Chypre  et  Ddlos. 

Que  sont  done  devenues 
Ces  flottes  trop  connues? 

La  mer  les  jette  aux  nues, 

Le  ciel  les  rend  aux  dots  ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Orient  ales,  p.  57.) 

Another  arrangement  of  the  eight-line  strophe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ottava  rima  or  octave,  the  standard  epic  measure 
of  the  Italians,  in  which  the  lines  combine  according  to  the 
system  abababcc. 

The  invention  of  the  ottava  rima  is  not  infrequently 
attributed  to  Boccaccio,  probably  because  he  was  the  first 
to  apply  this  particular  structure  of  the  eight-line  strophe  to 
a  poem  of  considerable  length — the  Teseide,  but  there  is  no 
real  foundation  for  such  a  supposition.  The  ottava  rima,  as 
its  alternative  name  stanza  clearly  shows,  was  originally 
merely  an  isolated  canzone-strophe,  the  form  of  which  is 
sufficiently  simple  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  go  back  to  the 
French  trouvere  Thibaud  de  Champagne  (who  happens  to 
have  utilized  that  form  in  one  or  two  of  his  chansons )  for  its 
prototype  h  We  thus  have  a  case  of  a  metre  originally  lyric 
becoming  epic  and  dramatic. 

Unlike  other  Italian  metrical  forms,  the  ottava  rima  was 
ignored  by  the  French  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
has  not  since  been  revived,  if  we  except  translations  from  the 
Italian.  This  circumstance  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
one  recalls  its  brilliant  career,  not  only  in  other  Romance 
countries,  but  also  in  England  and  Germany2. 

Yet  another  form  of  the  eight-line  strophe  is  seen  in  the 

1  As  Qnicherat  (p.  563)  does. 

2  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Drayton,  Daniel,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Wordsworth  in  England ;  and  in  Germany  those  of 
W.  Heinse,  Goethe,  and  Platen, 
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huitain ,  which  was  particularly  affected  by  the  poets  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by 
those  of  the  eighteenth,  for  the  epigram  and  the  like. 

The  huitain ,  like  the  ordinary  strophe  of  eight  lines,  is 
composed  of  two  quatrains,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
first  rime  of  the  second  quatrain  is  the  same  as  the  second 
rime  of  the  first  quatrain — abab,  bcbc : 

Lorsque  Maillard,  juge  d’Enfer,  menoit 
A  Montfaulcon  Samblanfay  l’ame  rendre, 

A  vostre  advis,  lequel  des  deux  tenoit 
Meilleur  maintien  ?  Pour  le  vous  faire  entendre, 

Maillard  sembloit  homme  qui  mort  va  prendre, 

Et  Samblanfay  fut  si  ferme  vieillart 

Que  l’on  cuidoit,  pour  vrai,  qu’il  menast  pendre 

A  Montfaulcon  le  lieutenant  Maillard. 

(Clement  Marot,  CEtivres,  p.  270.) 
Ami,  crois-moi :  cache  bien  a  la  cour 
Les  grands  talens  qu’avec  toi  l’on  vit  naitre ; 

C’est  le  moyen  d’y  devenir  un  jour 
Puissant  seigneur,  et  favori  peut-etre. 

Et  favori  ?  qu’est  cela  ?  C’est  un  etre 
Qui  ne  connoit  rien  de  froid  ni  de  chaud, 

Et  qui  se  rend  precieux  a  son  maitre 

Par  ce  qu’il  coute  et  non  pas  par  ce  qu’il  vaut. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  ( Euvres ,  ii.  p.  194.) 

Or,  more  rarely,  the  form  abba,  acac  is  met  with : 

M’amie  et  moy  peu  de  fois  en  longtemps 
Sommes  tumbez  en  querelle  et  divorce, 

Oil  chascun  a  faict  preuve  de  sa  force 
Et  tous  deux  sont  demeures  bien  contents. 

Toute  la  gloire  en  amour  que  j’attends, 

C’est,  quand  elle  est  cause  de  mon  malaise, 

Eust-elle  tort,  si  tost  que  je  l’entends, 

Je  me  le  donne,  et  faut  que  je  l’appaise. 

(Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  CEtivres,  iii.  p.  24.) 

The  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  those  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth,  used  the  huitain  not  only  singly,  but 
also  for  longer  poems,  a  notable  example  being  the  Petit 
Testament  and  the  Grand  Testament  of  Villon. 

The  bipartite  eight-line  strophe,  in  decasyllabics  or  octo¬ 
syllables,  was  the  favourite  strophe  of  the  trouveres.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principle  which  has  already  been  described,  it 
consisted  of  a  quatrain  abab,  or  less  commonly  abba,  and 
a  cauda  that  could  be  made  to  vary  at  will : 

Douce  dame,  bien  sai  de  voir, 

Qui  de  vos  voudra  estre  amez, 
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II  li  covient  en  lui  manoir 
Fins  cuers  et  bone  volentez. 

Garniz  en  sui  et  assasiez, 

Dont  mout  bon  gre  m’en  doit  savoir ; 

Et  se  plus  n’en  cuidoie  avoir, 

N’en  ier  je  ja  desesperez. 

(Gautiers  d’Espinal,  Chansons,  no.  x.) 

A  vos,  amant,  plus  qu’a  nule  altre  gent 
Est  bien  raisons  que  ma  dolor  complaigne, 

Quant  il  m’estuet  partir  oltreement 
Et  dessevrer  de  ma  dolce  compaigne ; 

Et  quant  li  pert,  n’ai  rien  qui  me  remaigne 
Et  sache  bien  amors  seiirement 
Se  n’i  morisse  por  avoir  cuer  dolent, 

Jamais  por  moi  n’iert  mens  vers  ne  lais. 

(Chastelain  de  Coucy,  no.  i. ') 

An  eight-line  strophe,  consisting  of  two  identical  quatrains 
on  cross  rimes  ( abab ,  abab),  is  among  the  forms  used  by  the 
trouveres,  and  was  also  used  by  Rutebeuf  in  several  of  his 
poems : 

Rimer  m’estuet  d’une  descorde 
Qu’a  Paris  a  seme  Envie 
Entre  gent  qui  misericorde 
Sermonent  et  honeste  vie. 

De  foi,  de  pais  et  de  concorde 
Est  lor  langue  molt  replenie, 

Mes  lor  maniere  me  recorde 
Que  dire  et  fere  n’i  soit  mie. 

(. Descorde  de  I'Universitd  et  des  Jacobins,  p.  48.) 

STROPHE  OF  NINE  LINES. 

The  strophe  of  nine  lines,  like  that  of  seven  lines,  is  rare. 
It  is  not  often  found  in  the  works  of  the  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  never  in  those  of  Malherbe.  A  few 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  occasionally  used  by  J.-B. 
Rousseau  in  his  Odes,  by  Cresset,  Voltaire,  and  Le  Franc  de 
Pompignan.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  also  neglected, 
except  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  nine-line  strophe  is  composed 
of  a  quatrain  and  a  quintain,  or  of  a  quintain  and  a  quatrain, 

1  The  isometric  eight-line  bipartite  strophe  in  decasyllables  is  very 
common  and  its  types  are  very  numerous.  Thus  De  Coucy  presents  the 
forms  abab  abab  (no.  ii),  abab  baab  (nos.  vii  and  xiii),  abab  aacc  (no.  x), 
abab  ccdd  (no.  xii),  abab  aabb  (no.  xiv)  ;  Conon  de  Bdthune  has  abab 
baba  (nos.  iv  and  ix),  abab  aabb  (no.  x),  and  Gautier  d’Epinal  abab 
baab  (no.  xii),  and  the  more  scarce  abba  acca  (no.  xiii). 
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or  of  three  tercets.  Hence  different  forms,  which  can  be 
varied  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  rimes.  In  general 
this  strophe  contains  four  rimes,  of  which  one  is  triple ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  only  three  rimes  are  called  into  requisition. 
The  most  usual  scheme  is  the  union  of  a  quatrain  with  cross 
rimes  and  of  a  quintain  in  which  the  triple  rime  is  mixed 
with  a  double  rime  of  a  different  nature  :  abab,  ceded : 

Nous  avons  cueilli  sur  les  prds 
L’aubdpine  en  fleur  qui  s’y  penche, 

Et,  dans  les  gazons  diaprds, 

Choisi  la  paquerette  blanche. 

Nous  avons  fait  des  fleurs  d’avril 
Au  parfum  leger  et  subtil, 

A  la  couleur  pale  et  charmante, 

Nous  avons  fait  des  fleurs  d’avril 
Ton  bouquet  de  vierge  et  d’amante. 

(Victor  de  Laprade,  Idylles  Htroiques ,  Oeuvres,  ii.  p.  189.) 

Example  of  abab,  ccbcb : 

Tombez,  6  perles  denoudes, 

Pales  etoiles,  dans  la  mer. 
yn  brouillard  de  roses  nudes 
Emerge  de  l’horizon  clair ; 

A  l’Orient  plein  d’etincelles 
Le  vent  joyeux  bat  de  ses  ailes 
L’onde  que  brode  un  vif  dclair. 

Tombez,  6  perles  immortelles, 

Pales  dtoiles,  dans  la  mer. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Bohn.  Barb,,  p.  223.) 

The  form  in  which  the  quintain  precedes  the  quatrain 
(abaab,  edde,  &c.)  is  more  uncommon : 

Par  toy,  l’abondance,  ayant  pleine 
Sa  riche  corne  jusqu’aux  bords, 

A  couvert  la  franfoise  plaine ; 

Par  toy  la  plus  ldgere  peine 
Suit  les  pdches  de  pied  non  tors ; 

Par  toy,  par  l’exploict  de  ta  destre, 

La  France  voit  ses  etendars, 

Jadis  trahis  par  nos  soudars, 

Toy  n’estant  point  encor  leur  maistre. 

(Ronsard,  Oeuvres,  ii.  p.  296.) 

Example  of  abbab,  eded : 

Vois-tu  comme  le  flot  paisible 
Sur  le  rivage  vient  mourir? 

Vois-tu  le  volage  zephyr 
Rider  d’une  haleine  insensible 
L’onde  qu’il  aime  a  parcourir  ? 

Montons  sur  la  barque  ldgere 
Que  ma  main  guide  sans  efforts, 
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Et  de  ce  golfe  solitaire 
Rasons  timidement  les  bords. 

(Lamartine,  Meditations,  p.  114.) 

Victor  Hugo  especially  is  fond  of  the  nine-line  strophe 
made  up  of  three  tercets  (aab,  ccb,  ddb) : 

Le  peuple,  hommes,  femmes, 

Court  .  .  .  Partout  les  flammes 
Aveuglent  ses  yeux  ; 

Des  deux  villes  mortes 
Assi^geant  les  portes 
A  dots  furieux, 

La  foule  maudite 
Croit  voir,  interdite, 

L’enfer  dans  les  cieux  ! 

(V,  Hugo,  Orientales,  p.  22.) 

Toutes  ces  villes  d’Espagne 
S’^pandent  dans  la  campagne 
Ou  herissent  la  sierra  ; 

Toutes  ont  des  citadelles 
Dont  sous  des  mains  infideles 
Aucun  beffroi  ne  vibra ; 

Toutes  sur  leurs  catMdrales 
Ont  des  clochers  en  spirales ; 

Mais  Grenade  a  l’Alhambra.  (Ibid.  p.  187.) 

The  same  poet  has  used  an  unusual  form  of  this  strophe 
(abb,  bac,  ccd),  but  one  which  suits  the  subject  admirably,  in 
La  Ronde  du  Sabbat : 

Voici  le  signal !  — 

L’enfer  nous  reclame ; 

Puisse  un  jour  toute  ame 
N’avoir  d’autre  flamme 
Que  son  noir  fanal ! 

Puisse  notre  ronde, 

Dans  l’ombre  profonde, 

Enfermer  le  monde 
D’un  cercle  infernal ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  302.) 

Unusual  likewise  is  the  nine-line  strophe  found  in  Alfred 
de  Vigny’s  Madame  de  Soubise.  It  opens  with  four  lines  on 
rimes  plates,  which  are  followed  by  a  quintain  iaabb,  cddcd) : 

Huguenot,  profane, 

Lui  dit  Marie-Anne, 

Sur  ton  corselet 
Mets  mon  chapelet. 

Tu  prieras  la  Vierge, 

Je  prierai  le  Roi : 
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Prends  ce  palefroi. 

Surtout  prends  un  cierge, 

Et  viens  avec  moi.  {Point.  Ant.  et  Mod..,  p.  166.) 
The  isometric  strophe  of  nine  lines  was  more  largely  used 
by  the  trouveres  than  at  any  other  period  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.  With  them  it  consists  of  a  quatrain  and  a  cauda  in 
which  the  rimes  could  be  arranged  in  any  order : 

A  droit  se  plaint  et  a  droit  se  gaimente, 

Qui  toz  jors  sert  sans  guerredon  avoir. 

Tant  ai  Amor  send  a  mon  pooir, 

Qu’ades  i  ai  esperance  et  atente ; 

N’onques  por  ce  qu’ele  m’a  fait  doloir 
N’en  poi  avoir  a  nul  jor  autre  rente. 

Nel  di  por  ce  que  j’encor  m’en  repente, 

Por  Deu,  Amors,  ainz  ai  mis  mon  pooir 
En  vos  servir  et  trestote  m’entente. 

(Gautiers  d’Espinal,  Chansons ,  p.  104.) 

Next  in  point  of  frequency  to  the  decasyllable  for  this 
strophe  is  the  line  of  seven  syllables,  as  in  this  specimen 
(1 abab ,  ababc ) : 

J’aim  par  costume  et  par  us 
La,  ou  je  ne  puis  ataindre, 

Et  chant  com  amis  et  drns 
Qui  d’amor  ne  se  sait  faindre. 

S’en  ai  molt  de  mal  eiis : 

Mais  ne  m’en  doi  mie  plaindre 
Por  si  dolz  fais  mettre  jus : 

Ja  Dens  ne  me  laist  enfraindre 

Un  sol  jor  de  bien  amer !  (Blondels  de  Neele 1.) 


STROPHE  OF  TEN  LINES. 

The  ten-line  strophe  has  been  largely  used  by  all  French 
lyric  poets,  especially  in  the  isometric  form  in  lines  of  seven 
or  eight  syllables.  Its  usual  structure  is  as  follows: — a 
quatrain  with  cross  rimes,  followed  by  two  tercets,  each 
of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  two  first  lines  have  each 
their  own  peculiar  rime  and  the  third  lines  rime  together 
(abab,  ccd,  eed ) : 

Durant  cette  saison  belle 
Du  renouveau  gracieux, 

Lorsque  tout  se  renouvelle 
Plein  d’amour  delicieux, 

Ny  par  la  peinte  prdrie, 

Ny  sus  la  haye  fleurie, 

1  J.  Brakelmann,  Les  plus  anciens  chansonniers ,  p.  161. 
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Ny  dans  le  plus  beau  jardin, 

Je  ne  voy  fleur  si  exquise 
Que  plus  qu’elle  je  ne  prise 

La  rose  au  parfum  divin.  (Ba'if,  Pois.  Chois.,  p.  253.) 
Peuples,  qu’on  mette  snr  la  tete 
Tout  ce  que  la  terre  a  de  fleurs ; 

Peuples,  que  cette  belle  fete 
A  jamais  tarisse  nos  pleurs ; 

Qu’aux  deux  bouts  du  monde  se  voie 
Luire  le  feu  de  notre  joie ; 

Et  soient  dans  les  coupes  noyds 
Les  soucis  de  tous  ces  orages, 

Que  pour  nos  rebelles  courages 
Les  dieux  nous  avoient  envoyes. 

(Malherbe,  (Euvres ,  i.  p.  44.) 

Quand  le  premier  chantre  du  monde 
Expira  sur  les  bords  glacds, 

Oil  l’Ebre  effraye  dans  son  onde 
Rejmt  ses  membres  disperses  ; 

La  Thrace,  errant  snr  les  montagnes, 

Remplit  les  bois  et  les  campagnes 
Du  cri  pedant  de  ses  douleurs  : 

Les  champs  de  Pair  en  retentirent, 

Et  dans  les  antres  qui  gemirent 

Le  lion  repandit  des  pleurs.  (Lefranc  de  Pompignan  h) 

Example  of  abab,  ccb,  ddb  : 

Mais  deja  l’ombre  plus  epaisse 
Tombe  et  brunit  les  vastes  mers ; 

Le  bord  s’efface,  le  bruit  cesse, 

Le  silence  occupe  les  airs. 

C’est  l’heure  oil  la  Mdlancolie 
S’assied  pensive  et  recueillie 
Aux  bords  silencieux  des  mers, 

Et,  meditant  sur  les  mines, 

Contemple  au  penchant  des  collines 
Ce  palais,  ces  temples  deserts. 

(Lamartine,  Meditations,  p.  1 15.) 

Example  of  abab,  ccd,  aad ; 

On  dit  que  jadis  le  poete, 

Chantant  des  jours  encor  lointains, 

Savait  a  la  terre  inquiete 
Reveler  ses  futurs  destins. 

Mais  toi,  que  peux-tu  pour  le  monde  ? 

Tu  partages  sa  nuit  profonde; 

Le  ciel  se  voile  et  veut  punir ; 

Les  lyres  n’ont  plus  de  prophete, 

Et  la  Muse,  aveugle  et  muette, 

Ne  sait  plus  rien  de  l’avenir ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades ,  p.  27.) 
1  C  repet,  iii.  p.  253. 
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Another  form  of  this  strophe,  common  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  consisted  of  two  quatrains — the  first  on  rimes 
embrasse'es  and  the  second  on  rimes  croise'es — separated  by 
two  lines  (cc)  on  rimes  plates  (abba,  cc,  dede) : 

Les  Muses  hautaines  et  braves 
Tiennent  le  flatter  odieux, 

Et  comme  parentes  des  Dieux 
Ne  parlent  jamais  en  esclaves  ; 

Mais  aussi  ne  sonl-elles  pas 
De  ces  beantes  dont  les  appas 
Ne  sont  que  rigueur  et  que  glace, 

Et  qui  le  cerveau  leger, 

Quelque  service  qu’on  Ini  fasse, 

Ne  se  peut  jamais  obliger. 

(Malherbe,  Oeuvres,  i.  p.  108.) 

This  structure  was  especially  affected  by  Thdophile  de 
Viau  (1590-1626): 

Parmi  ces  promenoirs  sauvages 
J’oy  bruire  les  vents  et  les  flots, 

Attendant  que  les  mattelots 
M’emportent  hors  de  ces  rivages. 

Icy  les  rochers  blanchissans, 

Du  choc  des  vagues  gemissans, 

Herissent  leurs  masses  cornues 
Contre  la  cholere  des  avis, 

Et  presentent  leurs  tetes  nues 

A  la  menace  des  esclairs.  ( Qiuvres ,  i.  p.  182.) 

It  is  still  found  in  the  Odes  of  J.-B.  Rousseau,  but  has  not 
been  employed  by  the  Romanticists : 

O  Dieu,  qui  par  un  choix  propice 
Daignates  elire  entre  tous 
Un  homme  qui  fCLt  parmi  nous 
L’oracle  de  votre  justice; 

Inspirez  a  ce  jeune  Roi, 

Avec  l’amour  de  votre  loi 
Et  l’horreur  de  la  violence, 

Cette  clairvoyante  ^quite, 

Qui  de  la  fausse  vraisemblance 
Sait  discemer  la  vdrite. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  Qiuvres,  i.  p.  12.) 

Th^ophile  de  Viau  frequently  modified  this  combination 
by  arranging  the  two  quatrains  on  rimes  embrasse'es  or  on 
rimes  croise'es  (abba,  cc,  deed  or  abab,  cc,  dede )  : 

Lors  qu’on  veut  que  les  Muses  flattent 
Un  homme  qu’on  estime  a  faux, 

Et  qu’on  doit  cacher  cent  deffaux 
Afin  que  deux  vertus  esclattent, 
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Nos  esprits,  d’un  pinceau  divers, 

Par  l’artifice  de  nos  vers. 

Font  le  visage  a  toutes  choses, 

Et,  dans  le  fard  de  leurs  couleurs, 

Font  passer  de  mauvaises  fleurs 
Sous  le  teinct  de  lys  et  de  roses. 

(CEuvres,  i.  p.  161.) 

O  grand  maistre  de  l’univers, 

Puissant  autheur  de  la  nature, 

Qui  voyez  dans  ces  coeurs  pervers 
L’appareil  de  leur  imposture  ; 

Et  vous,  saincte  mere  de  Dieu, 

A  qui  les  noirs  creux  de  ce  lieu 
Sont  aussi  clairs  que  les  estoilles, 

Voyez  l’horreur  ou  l’on  m’a  mis, 

Et  me  desveloppez  des  toiles 
Dont  m’ont  enceint  mes  ennemis ! 

(i (Euvres ,  ii.  p.  153.) 

The  same  poet  also  presents  examples  in  which  the 
quatrain  on  cross  rimes  is  placed  first,  and  that  on  enclosed 
rimes  last  ( abab ,  cc ,  deed) : 

Escrivains  tousjours  empeschds 
Apr£s  des  matieres  indignes, 

Coulpables  d’autant  de  pechez 
Que  vous  avez  noircy  de  lignes, 

Je  m’en  vay  vous  apprendre  icy 
Quel  deust  estre  vostre  soucy, 

Et  dessus  les  justes  mines 
De  vos  ouvrages  criminels, 

Avecques  des  vers  eternels 

Peindre  l’image  de  Luynes.  (  QLuvres ,  i.  p.  157.) 

Yet  another  type,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  consisted  of  two  quatrains  followed  by 
two  lines  on  rimes  plates  {abba,  cdcd,  ee) : 


Que  je  trouve  doux  le  ravage 
De  ces  tiers  torrents  vagabonds, 

Qui  se  prdcipitent  par  bonds 
Dans  ce  vallon  vert  et  sauvage ; 

Puis,  glissant  sous  les  arbrisseaux 
Ainsi  que  des  serpents  sur  l’herbe, 

Se  changent  en  plaisants  ruisseaux, 

Oil  quelque  na'iade  superbe 

Regne  comme  en  son  lit  natal 

Dessus  un  trone  de  cristal.  (Saint-Amant 1.) 


A  few  instances  of  this  form  can  be  quoted  from  nineteenth- 
century  poets,  of  which  the  following  is  one  : 

1  Crepet,  ii.  p.  507. 
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Au  pays  oil  se  fait  la  guerre 
Mon  bel  ami  s’en  est  all^ ; 

11  semble  a  mon  cceur  d^sole 
Qu’il  ne  reste  que  moi  sur  terre ! 

En  partant,  au  baiser  d’adieu, 

II  m’a  pris  mon  ame  a  ma  bouche. 

Qui  le  tient  si  longtemps,  mon  Dieu  ! 

Voila  le  soleil  qui  se  couche, 

Et  moi,  toute  seule  en  ma  tour, 

J’attends  encore  son  retour. 

(Gautier,  Pods.  Compl.,  i.  p.  267.) 

It  was  likewise  not  unknown  to  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade , 
except  that  they  preferred  to  dispose  the  two  quatrains  on 
cross  rimes  (abab,  cdcd,  ee ) : 

Cette  fleche  d’elite  encoche 
Sur  le  nerf  de  ton  arc  tendu, 

Entese  l’arc  et  la  decoche. 

Joy,  j’oy  le  son  qu’il  a  rendu, 

La  fleche  prompte  j’oy  voller : 

Tranche  le  vent  et  le  traverse; 

Elle  siffle  et  sillonne  l’air. 

Deux  cceurs  d’un  beau  coup  elle  perce. 

Deux  coeurs  de  deux  amants  heureux, 

Autant  aimez  comme  amoureux. 

(Ba'if,  Pods.  Chois.,  p.  58.) 

None  of  the  forms  mentioned  represent  that  of  the  dizain , 
which  was  so  much  favoured  by  the  poets  of  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  abandoned  by  Ronsard  and  his 
school  as  old-fashioned. 

The  dizaiti  consists  of  two  quintains,  each  on  two  rimes, 
the  second  quintain  reproducing  the  rime-arrangement  of 
the  first  in  inverse  order  ( ababb ,  ceded) : 

En  ce  coing-cy  tenebreux  et  secret, 

Gist  le  plus  grand  de  tous  les  mesdisans, 

Lequel  eut  plus  a  mourir  de  regret 
Que  vieil  resveur  qui  mourut  de  dix  ans, 

Non  pour  laisser  ses  biens  grands  et  duisans, 

Bien  qu’il  eust  mis  en  eux  tout  son  desir  ; 

Mais  n’ayant  fait  jamais  que  desplaisir 
Et  congnoissant  sa  mort  plaire  a  chacun, 

Eut  grand  ennuy  de  faire  ce  plaisir, 

Et  qu’on  peust  dire  au  moins  en  fit-il  un. 

(Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  CEuv.  Compl.,  ii.  p.  274.) 

The  dizain  was  revived  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  likewise  used  chiefly  for  the  epigram  in  single 
strophes,  but  never  for  longer  poems  in  successions  of 
strophes,  as  frequently  in  the  sixteenth  century : 

0  2 
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Ce  petit  homme  a  son  petit  compas 
Veut  sans  pudeur  asservir  le  gdnie  ; 

Au  bas  du  Pinde  il  trotte  a  petits  pas, 

Et  croit  franchir  les  sommets  d’Aonie. 

Au  grand  Corneille  il  a  fait  avanie  .  .  . 

Mais,  a  vrai  dire,  on  riait  aux  Eclats 
De  voir  ce  nain  mesurer  un  Atlas, 

Et,  redoublant  ses  efforts  de  pygmee, 

Burlesquement  roidir  ses  petits  bras/ 

Pour  dtouffer  si  haute  renommee  !  (Rcouchard  Lebrun  h) 

However,  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  traditional 
form  of  the  dizain ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  frequently 
used  any  of  the  ordinary  types  of  the  ten-line  strophe  for 
the  epigram  and  epitaph : 

Le  temps,  par  qui  tout  se  consume, 

Sous  cette  pierre  a  mis  le  corps 
De  l’Aretin  de  qui  la  plume 
Blessa  les  vivants  et  les  morts ; 

Son  encre  noircit  la  memoire 
Des  monarques  de  qui  la  gloire 
Etait  indigne  du  trepas  ; 

Que  s’il  n5a  pas  contre  Dieu  meme 
Vomi  quel  que  horrible  blaspheme, 

C’est  qu’il  ne  le  connaissait  pas.  (Maynard  2.) 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  dizain  of  Clement  Marot 
and  his  school  was  revived  by  Thdodore  de  Banville,  who 
has  left  twenty-four  specimens  of  dizains  a  la  manure  de 
CUment  Marot 3. 

The  ten-line  isometric  strophe  was  not  infrequently  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  lyric  poets  of  the  North  of  France.  It  opened 
with  a  quatrain  on  cross  or  enclosed  rimes,  and  even  some¬ 
times  with  two  pairs  of  lines  on  rimes  plates,  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  rimes  in  the  cauda  was  optional : 

De  la  plus  dolce  amor 
Me  convient  a  chanter, 

Qui  jamais  a  nul  jor 
Puisse  joie  doner  : 

Tant  ai  dolce  dolor 
Por  ma  leal  amie, 

Qui  ja  n’iert  desservie. 

Si  proi  Deu  et  aor 
Qu’ele  m’aint  sans  falser, 

Car  mes  cuers  l’en  afie.  (Blondels  de  Neele1.) 

'  Crepet,  iii.  p.  344.  2  Ibid.  ii.  p.  417. 

3  See  Les  Cariatides,  p.  243.  *  Brakelmann,  p.  157. 
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STROPHE  OF  ELEVEN  LINES. 

This  strophe  occurs  but  very  rarely  outside  the  chant  royal , 
a  kind  of  poem  with  a  fixed  form  much  in  vogue  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  A  few 
of  the  Neo-Romantic  and  Symbolist  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  have  occasionally  tried  their  hand  at  this 
species  of  strophe : 

Qui  dira  la  mer  vdg^tale  ? 

Algues,  varechs  et  goemons, 

Tout  l’immense  herbier  qu’elle  etale, 

C’est  ainsi  que  nous  le  nommons. 

Trois  mots  pour  le  peuple  sans  nombre 
Qui  tapisse  au  fond  de  son  ombre 
Ses  ravins,  ses  plaines,  ses  monts ! 

Trois  pauvres  mots  pour  cette  flore 
Multiforme  et  multicolore 
Que  sans  relache  fait  dclore 
L’dternel  printemps  des  limons ! 

(Richepin,  La  Mer ,  p  306.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  strophe  is  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  type  of  the  ten-line  strophe  with  the  rime  e  repeated 
in  the  tenth  line  ( abab ,  cc,  deeed).  One  or  two  of  the  poets  of 
the  seventeenth  century  also  experimented  with  the  following 
style  of  strophe : 

O  grand  Dieu,  calme  cet  orage 
Qui  m’abyme  dans  les  ennuis ! 

Toi  seul,  dans  l’etat  oil  je  suis, 

Me  peut  garantir  du  naufrage. 

La  mer  enflde,  en  un  moment, 

Pousse  ma  barque  au  firmament, 

La  prdcipite  dans  la  boue, 

Et,  malgrd  l’art  des  matelots, 

Le  vent  contraire,  qui  se  joue, 

La  pirouette  sur  la  proue, 

Et  la  rejette  sur  les  Hots.  (Racan  *.) 

The  onzain  was  likewise  not  unknown  to  the  O.F.  lyric 
poets : 

Remembrance  d’un  vis 
Fres  et  vermeil  et  cler, 

A  mon  cuer  si  sospris 
Que  ne  m’en  puis  torner; 

Et  se  j’ai  le  mal  quis, 

Bien  le  doi  endurer. 

Or  ai  je  trop  mespris, 

1  Quoted  by  Quicherat,  p.  571. 
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Ains  le  doit  molt  amer. 

Coment  que  jel  comper, 

N’i  a  riens,  ce  m’est  vis, 

Fors  de  merci  trover.  (Blondels  de  Neele b) 


STROPHE  OF  TWELVE  LINES. 

The  twelve-line  strophe  is  constructed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ordinary  strophe  of  ten  lines,  except  that  the  two 
additional  lines  are  introduced  by  trebling  the  rimes  c  and  e 
respectively  of  each  of  the  tercets  which  terminate  the  strophe 
of  ten  lines  ( abab ,  cccd,  eeed).  This  construction  of  the  twelve¬ 
line  strophe,  which  was  invented  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  which 
is  so  admirably  calculated  to  fuse  together  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  rhythmic  period,  has  been  the  only  one  used 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century : 

Lorsqu’a  tes  yeux  une  pensde 
Sous  les  traits  d’un  homme  a  lui, 

Tu  la  fais  marbre,  elle  est  fixee, 

Et  les  peuples  disent :  C’est  lui, 

Mais  avant  d’etre  pour  la  foule, 

Longtemps  dans  ta  tete  elle  ronle 
Comme  une  flamboyante  houle 
Au  fond  du  volcan  souterrain  ; 

Loin  du  grand  jour  qui  la  reclame 
Tu  la  fais  bouillir  dans  ton  ame  ; 

Ainsi  de  ses  langues  de  flamme 
Le  feu  saisit  l’urne  d’airain. 

(V.  Hugo,  Feuilles  d'Atitomtie,  p.  51.) 

The  few  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  used  the 
twelve-line  strophe  formed  it  according  to  the  scheme  abba , 
cc,  dedede : 

An  fond  de  votre  solitude, 

Princesse,  songez  quelquefois 
Que  le  climat  ou  sont  les  rois 
Est  un  s^jour  d’inquietude ; 

Que  les  orages  dangereux 

Pour  ceux  qu’on  croit  les  plus  heureux 

S’elevent  sur  la  mer  du  monde ; 

Et  que,  dans  un  port  dearth, 

Tandis  que  la  tempete  gronde, 

On  rencontre  la  surete 

D’une  paix  solide  et  profonde 

Que  l’on  possede  en  liberte.  (Chaulieu1  2.) 

1  Brakelmann,  p.  154. 

2  Quoted  by  Quicherat,  p.  264. 
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It  was  employed  less  economically  by  Ronsard  and  his 
school,  but  also  according  to  a  scheme  differing  from  that 
accepted  by  modern  poets,  and  which  consisted  of  an 
opening  and  final  quatrain  separated  by  four  lines  on  rimes 
plates — the  whole  on  six  rimes  ( abab ,  ccdd,  effe) : 

Tes  mains  s’armerent  alors 
De  l’horreur  de  deux  grand’s  haches, 

Sous  un  beau  harnois  de  cors 
Tout  restomach  tu  te  caches; 

Une  menassante  creste 
Flotoit  au  haut  de  ta  teste, 

Refrappant  la  gueule  horrible 
D’une  Meduse  terrible : 

Ainsi  tu  alias  trouver 
Le  vilain  monstre  Ignorance 
Qui  souloit  toute  la  France 
Dessous  son  ventre  couver. 

(Ronsard,  (Etivres ,  ii.  p.  49.) 

The  structure  aab,  ccb,  dde,fef  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
same  poet : 

Une  ame  lasche  et  couarde 
Au  peril  ne  se  hazarde ; 

Et  d’oii  vient  cela  que  ceux 
Qui  pour  mourir  icy  vivent 
L’honneste  danger  ne  suivent, 

A  la  vertu  paresseux  ? 

Miserable  qui  se  laisse 
Engloutir  a  la  vieillesse  ! 

Fleureux  deux  et  trois  fois  l’homme 
Qui  desdaigne  les  dangers ! 

Tousjours  vaillant  on  le  nomme 
Par  les  peuples  estrangers. 

The  twelve-line  strophe  is  occasionally  met 
works  of  the  trouveres,  and  was  frequently 
Rutebeuf  according  to  the  scheme  aab,  aab,  bba, 

Sainte  roine  bele, 

Glorieuse  pucele, 

Dame  de  grace  plaine, 

Par  qui  toz  biens  revele, 

Qu’au  besoing  vos  apele 
Delivrez  est  de  paine, 

Qu’a  vos  son  cuer  amaine 
Ou  pardurable  raine 
Aura  joie  novele  ; 

Arosable  fontaine 
Et  delitable  et  saine, 

A  ton  fil  me  rapele  ! 

(Rutebeuf,  Miracle  de  TIUophile,  11.  433  sqq.) 


(Ibid.  p.  64.) 
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II.  Heterometric  Strophes. 

Heterometric  strophes  agree  with  the  corresponding  iso¬ 
metric  strophes  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  lines  and 
rimes.  The  measures  which  are  most  commonly  combined 
in  the  heterometric  strophes  are  the  Alexandrine  with  lines  of 
six  or  eight  syllables.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  out¬ 
side  the  chanson  it  is  unusual  to  combine  more  than  two 
different  kinds  of  lines. 

STROPHE  OF  TWO  LINES. 

The  heterometric  strophe  of  two  lines  is  rare  and  not  often 
found,  except  in  modern  poetry : 

Elle  ^tait  rieuse,  elle  ^tait  vermeille, 

Plus  l^gere  que  l’abeille ! 

Ses  cheveux  tombaient  en  flots  triompliants, 

Blonds  comme  ceux  des  enfants, 

Et  resplendissaient,  tiers  de  leur  finesse, 

Sur  ce  front  pur  de  deesse  .  .  . 

(Theodore  de  Banville,  Les  Exilfa,  p.  168.) 

STROPHE  OF  THREE  LINES. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  strophe  of  three  lines : 

II  est  an  fond  des  bois,  il  est  une  peuplade 
Oil,  loin  de  ce  siecle  malade, 

Souvent  je  viens  errer,  moi,  poete  nomade. 

La  tout  m’attire  et  me  sourit, 

La  seve  de  mon  cceur  s’epanche,  et  mon  esprit 
Comme  un  arbuste  refleurit,  &c. 

(A.  Brizeux,  Histoires  Pot’tiques,  ii.  p.  6.) 

Or  in  these  lines  of  De  Banville,  modelled  on  those  of  the 
Breton  poet,  and  addressed  to  him : 

Poete,  il  est  fini  l’apre  temps  des  epreuves. 

Quitte  nos  solitudes  veuves, 

Et  dors,  libre  et  pensif,  berce  par  tes  grands  fleuves ! 

Au  milieu  des  brumes  d’Arvor, 

Repose  !  Ta  chanson  va  retentir  encor 

Sur  la  lande  ou  sont  les  fleurs  d’or,  &c. 

{Les  Exiltfs,  p.  159.) 

STROPHE  OF  FOUR  LINES. 

The  different  combinations  of  this  strophe  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  although  the  type  with  enclosed  rimes  is  much 
scarcer  than  in  the  isometric  form. 
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The  combination  of  two  Alexandrines  and  two  decasyllabic 
lines  alternating  on  cross  rimes  is  unusual : 

Encore  que  t’ aimer  ne  soit  fatal,  je  t’aime 
Parce  que  ton  coeur  est  selon  mon  coeur. 

Mais  ne  te  pare  point,  chere.  Reste  toi-meme, 

Prends  garde  d’enru  banner  ta  douceur. 

(Fernand  Gregh,  La  Maison  de  V Enfance,  p.  87.) 

A  very  common  form  of  the  heterometric  strophe  of  four 
lines  is  that  which  consists  of  two  Alexandrines  and  two  lines 
of  eight  syllables,  generally  on  cross  rimes,  though  enclosed 
rimes  are  also  occasionally  found : 

Ainsi  l’oyseau  de  cage,  alors  qu’il  se  delivre 
Pour  se  remettre  dans  les  bois, 

Treuve  qu’il  a  perdu  l’usage  de  son  vivre, 

De  ses  aisles  et  de  sa  voix. 

(Theophile  de  Viau,  CEuvres ,  ii.  p.  50.) 
Au  banquet  de  la  vie,  infortund  convive, 

J’apparus  un  jour,  et  je  meurs ! 

Je  meurs,  et  sur  ma  tombe,  oil  lentement  j’arrive, 

Nul  ne  viendra  verser  des  pleurs.  (Gilbert '.) 

Quand  je  renonce  a  vivre  et  succombe  a  ma  tache, 

Et  meurs  en  condamnant  les  dieux, 

Du  mal  qui  m’a  tue,  tu  peux,  sans  etre  un  lache, 

Pleurer  a  la  face  des  cieux. 

(Victor  de  Laprade,  CEuvres,  ii.  p.  289.) 
Dans  Pair  leger  flottait  l’odeur  des  tamarins; 

Sur  les  houles  illumindes, 

Au  large,  les  oiseaux,  en  d’immenses  trainees, 

Plongeaient  dans  les  brouillards  marins. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Pohn.  Barb.,  p.  191.) 

Not  infrequently  lines  of  six  syllables  replace  those  of 
eight,  as  in  Malherbe’s  famous  Consolation  a  Monsieur  du 
Perier : 

Mais  elle  etoit  du  monde,  oil  les  plus  belles  cboses 
Ont  le  pire  destin; 

Et  rose  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 

L’espace  d’un  matin.  ( CEuvres ,  i.  p.  39.) 

Occasionally  the  order  is  reversed,  the  second  and  fourth 
lines  being  Alexandrines : 

C’est  moi,  qui  du  plus  haut  des  cieux, 

Du  monde  que  j’ai  fait,  regie  les  destindes: 

C’est  moi,  qui  brise  ses  faux  dieux, 

Misdrables  jouets  des  vents  et  des  anndes. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  41.) 


1  Crdpet,  iii.  p.  477. 
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Three  Alexandrines  followed  by  a  line  of  eight  syllables  or 
by  one  of  six  syllables : 

Done  un  nouveau  labeur  a  tes  armes  s’apprete ; 

Prends  ta  foudre,  Louis,  et  va  corame  un  lion 
Donner  le  dernier  coup  a  la  derniere  tete 

De  la  rebellion.  (Malherbe,  Giuvres,  i.  p.  277.) 

Ah !  laissez-les  conler,  elles  me  sont  bien  cheres, 

Ces  larmes  que  souleve  un  coeur  encor  blesse ! 

Ne  les  essuyez  pas,  laissez  sur  mes  paupieres 

Ce  voile  du  passe.  (A.  de  Musset,  Pods.  Nouv .,  p.  187.) 

An  Alexandrine  followed  by  a  line  of  eight  or  of  six 
syllables,  which  itself  is  followed  by  two  additional  lines  of 
twelve  syllables : 

Je  vous  abhorre,  6  dieux  !  He  las !  si  jeune  encore, 

Je  puis  deja  ce  que  je  veux ; 

Accable  de  vos  dons,  6  dieux,  je  vous  abhorre. 

Que  vous  ai-je  done  fait  pour  combler  tous  mes  veeux? 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades ,  p.  171.) 

L’ombre  de  vos  lauriers  admires  de  l’envie 
Fait  l’Europe  trembler; 

Attachez  bien  ce  monstre,  ou  le  privez  de  vie, 

Vous  n’aurez  jamais  rien  qui  vous  puisse  troubler. 

(Malherbe,  QZuvres,  i.  p.  150.) 

Comparatively  rare  is  the  form  consisting  of  two  Alexan¬ 
drines  and  two  trisyllabic  lines  alternating,  on  cross  rimes  : 

II  est  des  jours  abjects  ou,  seduits  par  la  joie 
Sans  honneur, 

Les  peuples  au  succes  se  livrent,  triste  proie 

Du  bonheur.  (V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments,  p.  345.) 

Two  lines  of  ten  syllables  alternating  with  two  lines  of  five 
or  of  four  syllables,  with  cross  rimes : 

Vous  qui  m’aiderez  dans  mon  agonie, 

Ne  me  dites  rien ; 

Faites  que  j’entende  un  peu  d’harmonie, 

Et  je  mourrai  bien. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Pohies,  ii.  p.  84.) 

Tu  dors  sans  faste,  au  pied  de  la  colline, 

Au  dernier  rang, 

Et  sur  ta  fosse  un  saule  pale  incline 
Son  front  pleurant. 

(Th.  Gautier,  Pods.  Comply  i.  p.  51.) 

Two  lines  of  six  syllables  are  sometimes  found  combined 
in  the  same  way  with  two  decasyllabics ; 
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Ne  s’effroyer  de  chose  qui  arrive, 

Ne  s’en  facher  aussi, 

Rend  l'homme  heureux,  et  fait  encor  qu’il  vive 
Sans  peur  ne  sans  souci. 

(Ronsard,  QLuvres ,  ii.  p.  225.) 
Ne  meurs  pas  encore,  6  divin  Desir, 

Qui  sur  toutes  choses 
Vas  battant  de  l’aile  et  deviens  plaisir 
Des  que  tu  te  poses. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  i.  p.  367.) 

Rarer  is  the  variation  a6  b10  £10  a6 ,  occurring,  for  example, 
in  a  chorus  of  Montchrestien’s  La  Cartaginoise  (1601) : 

Toute  vostre  grandeur 
N’est  que  vapeur  qui  se  perd  en  fumde ; 

C’est  de  la  cire  aussi  tost  consumde, 

Qu’elle  a  senti  l’ardeur.  (  Tragedies, -p .  125.) 

Three  decasyllabic  lines  followed  by  a  line  of  five  or  three 
syllables : 

Avec  ses  sanglots,  l’instrument  rebelle, 

Qui  sent  un  pouvoir  plus  fort  que  le  sien, 

Donne  l’harmonie  enivrante  et  belle 

Au  musicien.  (De  Banville,  Odel.,  p.  129.) 

O  mon  enfant,  tu  vois,  je  me  soumets, 

Fais  comme  moi;  vis  du  monde  dloignde ; 

Heureuse  ?  non  ;  triomphante  ?  jamais. 

—  Resignee  !  —  (V.  Hugo,  Cont.,  i.  p.  9.) 

More  frequent  than  the  above  is  the  type  in  which  the  first 
three  lines  are  octosyllabic : 

Mon  bras  pressait  ta  taille  frele 
Et  souple  comme  le  roseau ; 

Ton  sein  palpitait  comme  l’aile 

D’un  jeune  oiseau.  (Ibid.  p.  93.) 

Dans  ce  nid  furtif  oil  nous  sommes, 

O  ma  chere  ame,  seuls  tous  deux, 

Qu’il  est  bon  d’oublier  les  hommes, 

Si  pres  d’eux  ! 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  170.) 

Still  more  frequent  is  the  four-line  heterometric  strophe 
consisting  of  two  lines  of  eight  syllables  and  two  of  four 
syllables  alternating  on  cross  rimes : 

On  dit :  ‘  Triste  comme  la  porte 
D’une  prison.’ — 

Et  je  crois,  le  diable  m’emporte, 

Qu’on  a  raison. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Po£s.  Arovv.,  p.  201.) 
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Je  venx  lui  dire  quelque  chose, 

Je  ne  peux  pas; 

Le  mot  dirait  plus  que  je  n’ose, 

Meme  tout  bas. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  31.) 

Qu’as-tu  fait,  6  toi  que  voila 
Pieurant  sans  cesse, 

Dis,  qu’as-tu  fait,  toi  que  voila, 

De  ta  jeunesse  ?  (Verlaine,  Choix,  p.  198.) 

The  combination  of  shorter  measures  in  the  heterometric 
strophe  of  four  lines,  as  indeed  in  all  strophes,  is  very  unusual 
in  the  classical  period,  but  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  O.F. 
period  and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Romanticists  have 
reinstalled  a  large  number  of  these  older  rhythms  with  happy 
effect:  two  lines  of  seven,  six,  or  five  syllables  alternating 
with  two  lines  of  five,  four,  or  two  syllables,  on  cross  rimes : 

II  est  dans  Pile  lointaine 
Oil  dort  la  peri, 

Sur  le  bord  d’une  fontaine, 

Un  rosier  fleuri.  (De  Banville,  Odel., p.  139.) 

Fleur  pure,  alouette  agile, 

A  vous  le  prix ! 

Toi,  tu  ddpasses  Virgile, 

Toi,  Lycoris !  (V.  Hugo,  Cont.,  i.  p.  no.) 

Amour,  sois  le  support 
De  ma  pensde, 

Et  guide  a  meilleur  port 

Ma  nef  cassee.  (Ronsard,  CEuv.,  ii.  p.  220.) 

Eux  sous  l’onde  bleue 
En  feu 

S’en  vont  a  la  queue 

Leuleu.  (Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.  74.) 

The  following  rhythm,  found  in  A.  de  Musset,  Thdophile 
Gautier,  and  Thdodore  de  Banville,  is  also  very  graceful : 

C’dtait,  dans  la  nuit  brune, 

Sur  le  clocher  jauni, 

La  lune, 

Comme  un  point  sur  un  i. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem,  Pop. ,  p.  104,) 

Les  dieux  eux-memes  meurent. 

Mais  les  vers  souverains 
Demeurent 

Plus  forts  que  les  airains. 

(Th.  Gautier,  Emaux  ct  Canutes,  p.  226.) 
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STROPHE  OF  FIVE  LINES. 

The  favourite  combinations  in  this  strophe  are  those  of  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  octosyllabic  line. 

A  common  type  consists  of  four  Alexandrines  followed  by 
one  octosyllabic  line : 

Hdlas  !  que  j’en  ai  vu  mourir  de  jennes  filles  ! 

C’est  le  destin.  II  faut  une  proie  au  trdpas, 

II  faut  que  l’herbe  tombe  au  trancliant  des  faucilles, 

II  faut  que  dans  le  bal  les  folatres  quadrilles 
Foulent  des  roses  sous  leurs  pas. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientates,  p.  197.) 

Three  Alexandrines  followed  by  two  octosyllabic  lines : 

Un  ravin  de  ces  monts  coupe  la  Crete  noire ; 

Comme  si,  voyageant  du  Caucase  au  Cddar, 

Quelqu’un  de  ces  Titans  que  nul  rempart  n’arrete 
Avait  fait  passer  sur  leur  tete 

La  roue  immense  de  son  char.  (Ibid.  p.  1 1 5.) 

Another  frequent  combination  runs  thus: — one  Alexandrine, 
one  octosyllabic  line,  two  Alexandrines,  and  lastly  a  second 
octosyllabic  line,  the  verses  of  the  same  length  riming  to¬ 
gether  : 

Je  lui  dirais  :  Je  veux  un  ciel  riant  et  pur 
Rdfldchi  par  un  lac  limpide, 

Je  veux  un  beau  soleil  qui  luise  dans  l’azur, 

Sans  que  jamais  brouillard,  vapeur,  nuage  obscur 
Ne  voilent  son  orbe  splendide. 

(Th.  Gautier,  Pois,  Compl.,  i.  p.  18.) 

Occasionally  this  strophe  presents  the  alternation  of  Alex¬ 
andrines  and  octosyllabic  lines : 

Mon  frere,  que  jamais  la  tristesse  importune 
Ne  trouble  tes  prospdritds  ! 

Va  remplir  a  la  fois  la  scene  et  la  tribune : 

Que  les  grandeurs  et  la  fortune 
Te  comblent  de  leurs  biens,  au  talent  merites. 

(Andre  Chenier,  Poisies ,  p.  446.) 

One  octosyllabic  line,  three  Alexandrines,  and  a  second 
octosyllabic  line  which  rimes  with  the  first  line  of  twelve 
syllables : 

Vous  dont  le  podtique  empire 
S’etend  des  bords  du  Rhone  aux  rives  de  l’Adour, 

Vous  dont  l’art  tout-puissant  n’est  qu’un  joyeux  delire, 

Rois  des  combats  du  chant,  rois  des  jeux  de  la  lyre, 

O  maitres  du  savoir  d’ amour  ! 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  ct  Ballades,  p.  163.) 
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Four  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by  one  Alexandrine : 

De  ce  cortege  de  la  Grece 
Suivez  les  banquets  s^ducteurs  ; 

Mais  fuyez  la  pesante  ivresse 
De  ce  faux  et  bruyant  Permesse 
Que  du  Nord  nebuleux  boivent  les  durs  chanteurs. 

(Andre  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  433.) 

Four  consecutive  lines  of  ten  syllables  and  one  of  five 
riming  with  the  second  line : 

Une  dtoile  d’or  la-bas  illumine 
Le  bleu  de  la  nuit,  derriere  les  monts; 

La  lune  blanchit  la  verte  colline: 

Pourquoi  pleures-tu,  petite  Christine  ? 

II  est  tard,  dormons. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Barb.,  p.  103.) 

The  same  arrangement,  except  that  the  decasyllabic  lines 
are  replaced  by  octosyllabic  lines,  and  the  line  of  five 
syllables  by  one  of  four: 

Ce  cceur  qni  ne  sait  rien  encore, 

Couve  par  tes  tendres  chaleurs, 

Devine  et  pressent  son  aurore  ; 

II  s’  ouvre  a  toi  qui  fais  eclore 
Toutes  les  fleurs. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  42.) 

A  couple  of  initial  octosyllabic  lines,  then  two  lines  of  six 
or  four  syllables  enclosing  a  third  line  of  eight  syllables,  the 
verses  of  equal  length  riming  together : 

Moy,  qui  devant  que  d’estre  ne 
Avois  este  predestine 
D’une  dame  poete, 

Des  mon  enfance  j’ay  sonne 
Une  amour  contrefaite. 

(Ba'if,  Poe's.  Chois.,  p.  147.) 
O  printemps,  alors  que  tout  aime, 

Que  s’embellit  la  tombe  meme, 

Verte  au  dehors, 

Fais  naitre  un  renouveau  supreme 
Au  cceur  des  morts ! 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  33.) 

The  blending  of  lines  of  seven  and  five  syllables  according 
to  the  scheme  a^a^b6b1a1  occurs  frequently  in  the  virelais  of 
Froissart : 

Se  loyalement  sui  servie 
Ft  bellement  suppliie 
De  mon  doulc  ami, 
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II  n’a  pas  le  temps  en  mi 

Perdu,  je  li  certifie.  ( Poesies ,  ii.  p.  72.) 

A  pretty  arrangement  of  lines  of  six  and  three  syllables  is 
found  in  Theodore  de  Banville  : 

L’eau  dans  les  grands  lacs  bleus 
Endormie 

Est  le  miroir  des  cieux : 

Mais  j’aime  mieux  les  yeux 

De  ma  mie.  {Stalactites ,  p.  22.) 


STROPHE  OF  SIX  LINES. 

Five  Alexandrines  and  one  line  of  eight  syllables  riming 
with  the  third  Alexandrine  have  remained  consistently  in 
vogue  since  the  classical  period : 

Sonvent,  quand  mon  esprit  riche  en  metamorphoses 
Flotte  et  route  endormi  sur  P ocean  des  choses, 

Dieu,  foyer  du  vrai  jour  qui  ne  luit  point  aux  yeux, 
Mysterieux  soleil  dont  l’ame  est  embras^e, 

Le  frappe  d’un  rayon,  et,  comme  une  rosde, 

Le  ramasse  et  l’enleve  aux  cieux. 

(V.  Hugo,  Feuilles  d'Automne,  p.  43.) 

Two  other  favourite  models  consist  of  four  Alexandrines 
riming  two  by  two  coupled  with  two  octosyllabic  or  hexa- 
syllabic  verses  in  the  third  and  sixth  lines  riming  together : 

Que  t’importe,  mon  cceur,  ces  naissances  des  rois, 

Ces  victoires  qui  font  dclater  a  la  fois 
Cloches  et  canons  en  voltes, 

Et  louer  le  Seigneur  en  pompeux  appareil, 

Et  la  nuit,  dans  le  ciel  des  villes  en  cveil, 

Monter  des  gerbes  dtoiWes  ?  (Ibid.  p.  27.) 

Similarly  in  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance : 

Les  douces  fleurs  d’Hymette  aux  abeilles  agreent, 

Et  les  eaux  de  l’este  les  alterez  recr^ent ; 

Mais  ma  peine  obstinee 
Se  soulage  en  chantant  sur  ce  bord  foiblement 
Les  maux  auxquels  Amour  a  miserablement 

Soumis  ma  destinee.  (Ronsard,  CEuvres,  ii.  p.  221.) 

The  poets  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  more 
frequently  used  the  decasyllabic  line  instead  of  the  Alexandrine 
in  those  two  combinations : 

Non  quand  j’auroy  de  Petrarque  les  vers, 

Sufisamment  ne  seroyent  decouvcrs 

Par  moy  tes  honneurs  et  tes  graces; 
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Sufisamment  par  son  humble  chanter 
Je  ne  pourrois  au  vray  representer 

Tes  cruautez  et  tes  audaces.  (Ba'if,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  1 54.) 

Quand  j’estois  libre,  ains  que  l’amour  cruelle 
Ne  fut  eprise  encore  en  ma  mouelle, 

Je  vivois  bien  heureux ; 

Comme  a  l’envy,  les  plus  accortes  lilies 
Se  travailloient,  par  leurs  flammes  gentilles, 

De  me  rendre  amoureux !  (Ronsard,  Poes.  Chois.,  p.  36.) 

Of  frequent  occurrence  also  is  the  variety  made  up  of  four 
Alexandrines  followed  by  two  octosyllabic  or  hexasyllabic 
lines  : 

Qu’on  change  cette  plainte  en  joyeuse  fanfare  ! 

Une  rumeur  surgit  de  l’lsthme  jusqu’au  Phare. 

Regardez  ce  del  noir  plus  beau  qu’un  del  serein. 

Le  vieux  colosse  turc  sur  l’Orient  retombe, 

La  Grece  est  libre,  et  dans  la  tombe 
Byron  applaudit  Navarin. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientals,  p.  58.) 

L’ ambition  guidait  vos  escadrons  rapides  : 

Vous  ddvoriez  ddja  dans  vos  courses  avides 
Toutes  les  regions  qu’eclaire  le  soleil : 

Mais  le  Seigneur  se  leve,  il  parle,  et  sa  menace 
Convertit  votre  audace 
En  un  morne  sommeil. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  45.) 

Four  Alexandrines,  one  line  of  eight  or  six  syllables,  and 
a  sixth  line  of  twelve  syllables : 

Soudain,  comme  un  volcan,  le  sol  s’embrase  et  gronde  .  .  . 
Tout  se  tait;  et  mon  oeil,  ouvert  pour  F autre  monde, 

Voit  ce  que  nul  vivant  n’eut  pu  voir  de  ses  yeux. 

De  la  terre,  des  dots,  du  sein  profond  des  flammes, 
S’echappaient  des  tourbillons  d’ames 
Qui  tombaient  dans  l’abime  ou  s’envolaient  aux  cieux. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientates ,  p.  37.) 

O  honte  !  6  de  l’Europe  infamie  eternelle ! 

Un  peuple  de  brigands  sous  un  chef  infidele 
De  ses  plus  saints  remparts  detruit  la  surete  ; 

Et  le  mensonge  impur  tranquillement  repose 
Ou  le  grand  Theodose 
Fit  regner  si  longtemps  l’auguste  veritd. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  129.) 

T  wo  Alexandrines  followed  by  four  lines  of  eight  syllables  : 

Mes  odes,  c’est  F  instant  de  deployer  vos  ailes. 

Cherchez  d’un  meme  essor  les  voutes  immortelles  ; 

Le  moment  est  propice  .  .  .  Allons  ! 

La  foudre  en  grondant  vous  eclaire, 
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Or  inversely : 


Et  la  tempete  populaire 
Se  livre  au  vol  des  aquilons. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  75.) 


Seigneur,  dans  ton  temple  adorable 
Quel  mortel  est  digne  d’entrer  ? 

Qui  pourra,  grand  Dieu,  penetrer 
Ce  sanctuaire  impenetrable, 

Ou  tes  saints  inclines,  d’un  oeil  respectueux, 

Contemplent  de  ton  front  l’dclat  majestueux  1 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEuvres ,  i.  p.  i.) 

Two  Alexandrines  and  two  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by 
one  Alexandrine  and  one  octosyllabic  line : 

Ceux  qui  tiennent  le  soc,  la  truelle  ou  la  lime, 

Sont  plus  heureux  que  vous,  enfants  de  l’art  sublime  ! 
Chaque  jour  les  vient  secourir 
Dans  leurs  quotidiennes  miseres  ; 

Mais  vous,  les  travailleurs  pensifs,  aux  mains  legeres, 

V os  ouvrages  vous  font  mourir. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poisies ,  ii.  p.  105.) 


Among  the  combinations  of  the  Alexandrine  and  the  octo¬ 
syllabic  line,  in  which  the  octosyllabic  opens  the  strophe,  the 
most  usual  models  are  : 


Louez  Dieu  par  toute  la  terre, 

Non  pour  la  crainte  du  tonnerre 
Dont  il  menace  les  humains ; 

Mais  pour  ce  que  sa  gloire  en  merveilles  abonde, 

Et  que  tant  de  beautds  qui  reluisent  au  monde 
Sont  des  ouvrages  de  ses  mains. 

(Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  245.) 

Tel  qu’au  soir  on  voit  le  soleil 
Se  jeter  aux  bras  du  sommeil, 

Tel  au  matin  il  sort  de  l’onde. 

Les  affaires  de  l’homme  ont  un  autre  destin; 

Apres  qu’il  est  parti  du  monde, 

La  nuit  qui  lui  survient  n’a  jamais  de  matin. 

(Ibid.  p.  269.) 

Dieu  seul  doit  faire  notre  espoir, 

Dieu,  de  qui  1’immortel  pouvoir 
Fit  sortir  du  neant  le  ciel,  la  terre  et  l’onde ; 

Et  qui,  tranquille  au  haut  des  airs, 

Anima  d’une  voix  feconde 
Tous  les  etres  semes  dans  ce  vaste  Univers. 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  CEzivres ,  i.  p.  25.) 

The  following  variation  is  found  in  Andrd  Chenier’s 
Versailles ,  and  in  a  few  of  the  Romanticists : 
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O  Versaille,  6  bois,  6  portiques, 

Marbres  vivants,  berceanx  antiques. 

Par  les  dieux  et  les  rois  Elysde  embelli, 

A  ton  aspect,  dans  ma  pensee, 

Comme  sur  l’herbe  aride  une  fraiche  rosde, 

Coule  nn  peu  de  calme  et  d’oubli. 

(A.  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  299.) 

Five  decasyllabic  lines  followed  by  one  of  five  syllables : 

D’un  ciel  attiddi  le  souffle  leger 
Dans  le  sycomore  et  dans  l’oranger 
Verse  en  se  jouant  ses  vagues  murmures ; 

Et  sur  le  velours  des  gazons  epais 
L’ombre  diaphane  et  la  molle  paix 
Tombent  des  ramures. 

(Leconte  de  Lisle,  Poem.  Barb.,  p.  152.) 

A  graceful  combination  of  lines  of  ten  and  five  syllables  is 
found  in  Alfred  de  Musset : 

Voyez-vous,  ma  chere,  au  siecle  oil  nous  sommes, 

La  plupart  des  hommes 
Sont  tres  inconstants. 

Sur  deux  amoureux  pleins  d’un  zele  extreme, 

La  moitid  vous  aime 

Pour  passer  le  temps.  (Pots.  Nouv.,  p.  257.) 

The  type  consisting  of  four  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by 
two  lines  of  ten  syllables  is  met  with  in  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance : 

Sus,  Muse,  il  faut  que  1’on  s’esveille, 

Je  veux  sonner  un  chant  divin. 

Ouvre  doncques  ta  docte  oreille, 

O  Bouju,  l’honneur  Angevin, 

Pour  escouter  ce  que  ma  lyre  accorde 
Sur  sa  plus  haute  et  mieux  parlante  corde. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuv.  Chois.,  p.  116.) 

The  admixture  of  shorter  measures  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  pre-classical  and  Romantic  poets. 

Two  pairs  of  octosyllabic  lines,  each  with  its  own  rime, 
separated  by  verses  of  six,  four,  or  three  syllables,  riming 
together  in  the  third  and  sixth  line : 

Au  seul  souffler  de  ton  haleine, 

Les  chiens,  effroyez,  par  la  plaine 
Aiguisent  leurs  abois  ; 

Les  fleuves  contremont  reculent ; 

Les  loups  effroyablement  hullent 
Apres  toi  par  les  bois. 

(Ronsard,  CEuvres,  ii.  p.  158.) 
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L’eau  frdmit,  le  poisson  clmngeant 
Emaille  la  vague  d’argent 
D’ecailles  blondes ; 

Le  saule,  arbre  des  tristes  vceux, 

Pleure,  et  baigne  ses  longs  cheveux 

Parmi  les  ondes.  (De  Banville,  Stalactites ,  p.  37.) 
Chansons  freles  du  clavecin. 

Notes  greles,  fuyant  essaim 
Qui  s’efface, 

Vous  etes  un  pastel  d’antan 
Qui  s’anime,  rit  un  instant, 

Et  s’efface. 

(Fernand  Gregh,  La  Maison  de  T Enfance,  p.  151.) 
Less  common  are  the  following  models,  in  which  octo¬ 
syllabic  lines  are  also  mixed  with  short  measures : 

Mais  moy,  tant  que  chanter  pourray, 

Je  louray 

Tousjours  en  mes  Odes  la  rose, 

D’autant  qu’elle  porte  le  nom 
De  renom 

De  celle  ou  ma  vie  est  enclose. 

(Ronsard,  Oeuvres,  ii.  p.  430.) 
Aimons-nous,  belle, 

D’un  cceur  fidelle, 

En  malheur  et  prosperity : 

Au  feu  l’epreuve 
De  l’or  se  treuve, 

De  l’amour  en  l’adversitd.  (Ba'if,  P.  Ch.,  p.  190.) 
Lines  of  seven  and  five  syllables  are  occasionally  found 
combined  in  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance  according  to  the 
scheme  a1a1b1c5b1c6: 

Tous  les  chants  des  amans  sont 
Pleins  d’un  mal  que  point  ils  n’ont, 

Pleins  de  tourmens  et  de  pleurs, 

De  glaces  et  flammes  : 

Mais  feintes  sont  leurs  douleurs,  , 

Ainsi  que  leurs  ames.  (Etienne  Jodelle  *.) 

Another  type  of  the  heterometric  six-line  strophe  is  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  scheme  a1a3b1c^cib1\ 

Sara,  belle  d’indolence, 

Se  balance 

Dans  un  hamac,  au-dessus 
Du  bassin  d’une  fontaine 
Toute  pleine 
D’eau  puisee  a  l’llyssus. 

(V.  Hugo,  Orientates,  p.  125.) 

1  See  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  165. 
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Sainte  -  Beuve,  Victor  de  Laprade,  Thdophile  Gautier, 
Theodore  de  Banville,  Richepin,  &c.,  have  also  successfully 
attempted  this  strophe : 

Rime,  qui  donnes  leurs  sons 
Aux  chansons, 

Rime,  l’unique  harmonie 
Du  vers,  qui,  sans  tes  accents 
Fremissants, 

Serait  muet  au  g^nie. 

(Sainte-Beuve,  Po£s.  Comply  p.  29.) 

Voici  l’immense  domaine 
Oil  promene 

Ses  caprices,  fleur  des  airs, 

La  demoiselle  nacr^e 
Diapr^e 

De  reflets  roses  et  verts. 

(Th.  Gautier,  Po£s.  Compl.,  i.  p.  26.) 
Soit !  Nul  a  cette  bataille 
N’est  de  taille. 

L’impossible  m’a  hante  ! 

Mais  de  semblables  defaites 
Sont  des  fetes 
Pour  un  coeur  de  ma  fierte. 

(Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.  366.) 

It  was  borrowed  by  the  Romanticists  from  the  poets  of  the 
school  of  Ronsard,  with  whom  it  was  a  particularly  favourite 
rhythm,  examples  of  its  use  occurring  in  the  works  of  Ron¬ 
sard,  Bai'f,  Remi  Belleau,  Du  Bellay,  Jean  de  la  Taille,  &c. ; 
and  also  in  some  of  the  choruses  of  Garnier’s  tragedies : 

Quand  je  voy  tant  de  couleurs 
Et  de  fleurs 

Qui  esmaillent  nn  rivage, 

Je  pense  voir  le  beau  teint 
Qui  est  peint 
Si  vermeil  en  son  visage. 

(Ronsard,  Pot’s.  Chois.,  p.  42.) 
Le  ciel  retire  de  nous 
Son  courroux, 

Et  nous  est  ores  propice  : 

Nous  devons,  pour  le  bienfait 
Qu’il  nous  fait, 

Aux  Immortels  sacrifice. 

(Gamier,  Antigone,  1.  1622  sqq.) 

This  particular  form  of  the  heterometric  strophe  of  six 
lines  was  not,  however,  invented  by  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade ; 
instances  of  it  occur  already  in  the  medieval  drama,  but  con¬ 
structed  as  a  rule  on  two  rimes  instead  of  three : 
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O  donlx  Jhesus,  que  feray 
Ou  iray 

A  ma  dure  desplaisance  ? 

En  ta  deffaulte  mourray 
Et  cherray 
En  pitense  doleance. 

(Arnould  Greban,  Passion,  11.  28066  sqq.) 

Clement  Marot  had  likewise  already  made  use  of  it  in  one 
of  the  Psaumes  de  David : 

Or  tout  ce  que  je  desire, 

Ties  cher  Sire, 

Tu  le  veois  clair  et  ouvert : 

Le  soupir  de  ma  pensee 
Transpercee 

Ne  t’est  cache  ne  convert.  (  GLuvres ,  iv.  p.  118.) 

Some  poets  have  modified  the  order  of  the  lines  of  seven 
and  three  syllables,  as  in  this  example  (a^a1bsc1c^b.j): 

Quand  nous  chantons  nos  amours, 

Les  vieux  chenes  sont-ils  sourds  ? 

Non  sans  doute. 

Mais  a  leurs  pieds,  par  bonheur, 

Dans  l’ombre,  un  beau  promeneur 
Nous  ecoute. 

(Victor  de  Laprade,  QLttvres ,  ii.  p.  228.) 
Ronsard  and  Bonaventure  Desperiers  have  combined  them 
in  one  or  two  poems  according  to  the  formula  a3a3b^cscsb7: 

Le  malade, 

Foible  et  fade 
De  la  fiebvre  dont  il  ard, 

En  soupire 
Et  desire 

Le  medecin  et  son  art. 

(Desperiers,  CEuvres,  p.  51.) 

The  strophes  of  Victor  Hugo’s  poem  entitled  Les  Paysans 
au  Bord  de  la  Mer  are  identical  with  the  strophe  quoted  from 
De  Laprade,  except  that  the  third  and  sixth  lines  contain  four 
instead  of  three  syllables  and  are  on  masculine  rimes, 
whereas  the  longer  lines  are  on  feminine  rimes : 

Les  pauvres  gens  de  la  cote, 

L’hiver,  quand  la  mer  est  haute 
Et  qu’il  fait  nuit, 

Viennent  oil  finit  la  terre 
Voir  les  dots  pleins  de  mystere 
Et  pleins  de  bruit. 

(LJgende  des  Siecles ,  iii.  p.  165.) 
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A  few  strophes  of  rare  occurrence  present  the  combination 
of  lines  of  six  or  five  syllables  with  dissyllabic  lines  : 

Ileureux  qui  meurt  ici 
Ainsi 

Que  les  oiseaux  des  champs  ! 

Son  corps  pres  des  amis 
Est  mis 

Dans  l’herbe  et  dans  les  chants. 

(Richepin,  La  Mer,  p.  153.) 

Au  rhythme  aile  d’or 
II  fallait  encor 
Un  maitre. 

Fou  de  volupt^ 

Alors  j’ai  domptd 

Le  Metre  !  (Banville,  OJel.,  p.  icq.) 


STROPHE  OF  SEVEN  LINES. 

The  heterometric  strophe  of  seven  lines  is  even  scarcer 
than  the  corresponding  isometric  strophe.  Alexandrines 
with  lines  of  eight,  and  occasionally  of  six  syllables,  are 
practically  the  only  combinations  that  occur  in  modern 
poetry. 

Six  Alexandrines  followed  by  one  octosyllabic  line : 

La  dormait  line  mare  antique  et  naturelle, 

Oil,  vers  le  piege  lent  des  brusques  hamefons, 

Montaient  et  se  croisaient  des  lueurs  de  poissons, 

Oil  mille  insectes  fins  venaient  mirer  leer  aile ; 

Eau  si  calme  qu’a  peine  une  feuille  y  glissait, 

Si  sensible  pourtant  que  le  bout  d’une  ombrelle 
D’un  bord  a  l’autre  la  plissait. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  ii.  p.  121.) 

Six  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by  one  Alexandrine : 

Si  la  loi  du  Seigneur  vous  touche, 

Si  le  mensonge  vous  fait  peur, 

Si  la  justice  en  votre  coeur 

Regne  aussi  bien  qu’en  votre  bouche ; 

Parlez,  fils  des  hommes,  pourquoi 
Faut-il  qu’une  haine  farouche 
Preside  aux  jugemens  que  vous  lancez  sur  moi  ? 

(J.-B.  Rousseau,  QLuvres,  i.  p.  9.) 

The  poets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
affected  the  type  au  bg  b12  aa  cg  an  cs : 

Fanny,  belle  adoree  aux  yeux  doux  et  sereins, 

Heureux  qui  n’ayant  d’autre  envie 
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Que  de  vous  voir,  vous  plaire  et  vous  donner  sa  vie, 

Oublid  de  tons  les  humains, 

Pres  d’aller  rejoindre  ses  peres, 

Vous  dira,  vous  pressant  de  ses  mourantes  mains  : 

Crois-tu  qu’il  soit  des  cceurs  sinceres  ? 

(A.  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  289.) 

Victor  Hugo  has  occasionally  constructed  this  strophe 
according  to  the  scheme  al2  as  5S  c12  cs  cs  hs : 

O  toi  dont  le  pinceau  me  la  fit  si  touchante, 

Tu  me  la  peins,  je  te  la  chante, 

Car  tes  nobles  travaux  vivront ; 

Une  force  virile  a  ta  grace  est  unie  ; 

Tes  couleurs  sont  une  harmonie; 

Et  dans  ton  enfance  un  gdnie 
Mit  une  flamme  snr  ton  front. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  239.) 

The  model  as  bl2  as  b12  as  as  bl2  has  been  utilized  with  good 
effect  by  Victor  de  Laprade  in  Les  Symphonies : 

Tombe  sans  bruit,  neige  ^temelle; 

Couvre  de  ton  linceul  ces  prds  jadis  si  verts. 

Tombe  sans  bruit,  neige  eternelle, 

Sur  ce  corps  oil  brillaient  tant  de  charmes  divers, 

Sur  cette  ame  qui  fut  si  belle. 

Tombe  sans  bruit,  neige  dtemelle, 

Enveloppe  a  jamais  ce  corps  et  l’univers. 

( CEuvres  Pott.,  ii.  p.  32.) 

Five  Alexandrines  followed  by  two  lines  of  six  syllables, 
according  to  the  scheme  an  al2  b12  c12  c12  c6  b6 : 

O  peuple  des  faubourgs,  je  vous  ai  vu  sublime ; 

Aujourd’hui  vous  avez,  serf  grise  par  le  crime, 

Plus  d’argent  dans  la  poche,  au  cceur  moins  de  fierte. 

On  va,  chaine  au  cou,  rire  et  boire  a  la  barriere. 

Et  vive  l’empereur !  et  vive  le  salaire !  .  .  . 

Mangez,  moi  je  prefere 
Ton  pain  noir,  liberte. 

(V.  Hugo,  Chdtiments ,  p.  56.) 

The  O.F.  lyrical  poets  sometimes  formed  this  strophe  of 
four  octosyllabic  and  three  decasyllabic  lines : 

Bone  dame,  ki  tant  ames 
Toute  rien  qui  tent  a  honour, 

Merveille  m’ai  que  vos  crees 
Nouvele  de  losengeour, 

Qu’a  grant  dolor  ont  lor  vie  atornde 
Cil  jangleour,  ki  n’ont  autre  pensde 
Fors  a  blasmer  et  de  honir  amours. 

(Ernaut  Caupain  ‘.) 


1  Trouveres  Beiges,  ii.  p.  109. 
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The  blending  of  shorter  measures  in  the  seven  -  line 
heterometric  strophe  is  very  rare  in  modern  poetry : 

L’enfant  est  roi  parmi  nous 
Sitot  qu’il  respire  ; 

Son  trone  est  sur  nos  genoux 
Et  chacun  l’admire. 

II  est  roi,  le  bel  enfant ! 

Son  caprice  est  triomphant 
Des  qu’il  veut  sourire. 

(De  Laprade,  CEuv.  Pott.,  ii.  p.  196.) 

In  O.F.  lyrical  poetry,  however,  the  combination  of  lines 
of  seven  syllables  with  shorter  measures  is  not  unusual : 

Ja  par  longue  demoree 
Que  face  de  moi  aidier, 

Ne  sera  entrobli^e 

L’ amors,  dont  partir  ne  quier ; 

Tant  ai  chier 
Celi  qui  en  son  dongier 
M’a  mis,  quant  il  li  agree. 

(Gautiers  d’Espinal,  Chansons ,  No.  iii.) 


STROPHE  OF  EIGHT  LINES. 

The  heterometric  strophe  of  eight  lines  is  not  much  found 
except  in  shorter  measures. 

Five  Alexandrines  followed  by  two  lines  of  eight  syllables 
and  a  sixth  line  of  twelve  syllables  according  to  the  scheme 

a\1  ^12  ^12  ^12  C12  dg  dg  C12  . 

Tu  vois  qu’aux  bords  du  Tibre,  et  du  Nil  et  du  Gange, 

En  tons  lieux,  en  tons  temps,  sous  des  masques  divers, 

L’homme  partout  est  l’homme,  et  qu’en  cet  univers 
Dans  un  ordre  kernel  tout  passe  et  rien  ne  change ; 

Tu  vois  les  nations  s’^clipser  tour  a  tour, 

Comme  les  astres  dans  l’espace ; 

De  mains  en  mains  le  sceptre  passe  ; 

Chaque  peuple  a  son  siecle,  et  chaque  homme  a  son  jour. 

(Lamartine,  Meditations,  p.  70.) 

Much  more  usual  is  the  type  as  bg  a12  cs  dn  c12  ds : 

Pourquoi  m’apportez-vous  ma  lyre, 

Spectres  ldgers  ?  —  que  voulez-vous  ? 

Fantastiques  beautes,  ce  lugubre  sourire 
M’annonce-t-il  votre  courroux  1 
Sur  vos  echarpes  dclatantes 
Pourquoi  fiotte  a  longs  plis  ce  crepe  menafant  ? 

Pourquoi  sur  des  festons  ces  chaines  insultantes, 

Et  ces  roses  teintes  de  sang  ? 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades,  p.  33.) 
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Thdophile  Gautier  presents  a  peculiar  type  in  which  seven 
lines  of  six  syllables  are  followed  by  one  Alexandrine  : 

Avril  est  de  retour. 

La  premiere  des  roses, 

De  ses  levres  mi- closes, 

Rit  au  premier  beau  jour ; 

La  terre  bienheureuse 
S’ouvre  et  s’^panouit ; 

Tout  aime,  tout  jouit. 

Hdlas  !  j’ai  dans  le  coeur  une  tristesse  affreuse. 

{Pods.  Compl.,  i.  p.  319.) 

Scarcely  more  common  is  the  following  form,  in  which 
Alexandrines  and  lines  of  six  syllables  alternate  on  cross 
rimes : 

Car  il  est  deux  tresors  qu’on  ne  peut  appauvrir, 

Qu’on  creuse  a  fantaisie ; 

II  est  deux  ruisseaux  purs,  d’oir  coule,  sans  tarir, 

Toute  la  podsie  : 

La  nature  et  le  cceur.  —  Deux  cdlestes  forets  ! 

La  musique  y  fourmille  ; 

J’y  chercherais  la  mienne,  et  je  l’y  trouverais, 

Si  j’etais  jeune  fille. 

(De  Laprade,  (Euv.  Poet.,  i.  p.  80.) 

Decasyllabic  lines  alternating  with  octosyllabic  lines  on 
cross  rimes : 

Savez-vous  bien  ce  que  fut  cette  vieille 
Au  teint  have,  aux  traits  amaigris  ? 

D’un  grand  spectacle  autrefois  la  merveille, 

Ses  chants  ravissaient  tout  Paris. 

Les  jeunes  gens,  dans  le  rire  ou  les  larmes, 

S’exaltaient  devant  sa  beaute ; 

Tons,  ils  ont  du  des  reves  a  ses  charmes  : 

Ah  !  faisons-lui  la  charitA 

(Beranger,  CFalv.  Compl.,  ii.  p.  333-) 

Decasyllabics  are  made  to  alternate  on  cross  rimes  with 
lines  of  four  syllables  in  Victor  Hugo’s  incomparable 
Gastilelza : 

Gastibelza,  l’homme  a  la  carabine, 

Chantait  ainsi : 

Quelqu’un  a-t-il  connu  dona  Sabine, 

Quelqu’un  d’ici? 

Dansez,  chantez,  villageois  !  la  nuit  gagne 
Le  mont  Falou. 

—  Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 
Me  rendra  fou ! 

{Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres,  p.  29.) 
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A  pretty  model  of  this  strophe  constructed  as  follows — 
^lo^oOo^ioOOo^o^io— is  found  in  many  of  the  ballades  of 
Christine  de  Pisan : 

Or  est  venu  le  tres  gracieux  moys 
De  May  le  gay,  ou  tant  a  de  doulfours, 

Que  ces  vergiers,  ces  buissons  et  ces  bois, 

Sont  tout  chargiez  de  verdure  et  de  flours, 

Et  toute  riens  se  resjoye. 

Parmi  ces  champs  tout  flourist  et  verdoye, 

Ne  il  n’est  riens  qui  n’entroublie  esmay, 

Pour  la  doulfour  du  jolis  moys  de  May. 

(  CEuvres  Podtiques,  i.  p.  35.) 

The  alternation  of  the  line  of  seven  with  that  of  ten  syl¬ 
lables  in  this  strophe  is  very  unusual,  both  in  Modern  and  in 
Old  French  lyric  poetry  : 

Tant  ai  ame  c’or  me  covient  hair, 

Et  si  ne  kier  mais  amer, 

S’en  tel  leu  n’est  c’on  ne  sache  menter 
Ne  dechevoir  ne  fausser. 

Trop  longuement  m’a  durd  cheste  paine, 

C’Amours  m’a  faite  endurer; 

Et  non  por  cant  loial  amour  chertaine 
Vourai  encor  recovrer. 

(Conon  de  Bethune,  Chansons,  No.  viii.) 

The  structure  (<?10  b7  a10  b7  c\0  b7  c\0  b7)  of  the  above  strophe 
is  particularly  interesting  as  being  directly  borrowed  by 
Conon  from  Bertran  de  Born’s 1 : 


Ges  de  disnar  no  fora  oimais  matis, 

Qui  agues  pres  bo  hostau, 

E  fos  dedintz  la  chams  e-l  pas  e-l  vis, 
E'l  fuocs  fos  clars  com  de  fau,  &c.2 


Another  structure,  found  in  the  works  of  the  irouveres,  is 


Oo  ^10  Oo  ^10  Oo  ^7  ^7  ' 


Faus  est  ki  trop  en  sen  cuidier  se  fie; 

Om  voit  aucun  sour  l’espoir  d’enrekir 
F.nprendre  tant  dont  il  apres  mend'ie  ; 

Tou  che  me  fait  de  li  proiier  cremir ! 

Car  mius  me  vient  user  toute  me  vie 
En  men  joli  souvenir, 

Ke  par  trop  taillant  desir 
Perdre  tout  a  une  fie ! 

(Adam  de  la  Halle,  Canchons  und Partures,  p.  50.) 

1  For  direct  borrowings  by  the  trouveres  from  the  troubadours,  as 
regards  the  structure  of  the  strophe,  see  Paul  Meyer,  Romania,  xix. 
p.  I3sqq. 

2  Cf.  ed.2  Stimming,  p.  127. 
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An  example  of  the  form  a10  ala  a10  b6  <rJ0  c10  c10  b6  occurs  in 
Du  Bellay’s  poem  Contre  les  Pe'trar quisles : 

Ce  n’est  que  feu  de  leurs  froides  chaleurs, 

Ce  n’est  qu’horreur  de  leurs  feintes  douleurs, 

Ce  n’est  encor’  de  leurs  soupirs  et  pleurs 
Que  vent,  pluye  et  orages ; 

Et,  bref,  ce  n’est  a  ou'ir  leurs  chansons 
De  leurs  amours,  que  flammes  et  glafons, 

Flesches,  liens  et  mille  autres  faijons 
De  semblables  outrages. 

(( ~Euvres  Choisies,  p.  278.) 

Many  types  of  this  strophe,  in  which  the  octosyllabic  line  is 
mixed  with  shorter  lines,  especially  that  of  four  syllables,  are 
found  in  the  poetry  of  the  Romanticists : 

Example  of  the  form  ag  b6  ag  b6  cs  de  cs  de : 

Amour  a  la  fermiere  !  elle  est 
Si  gentille  et  si  douce  ! 

C’est  l’oiseau  des  bois  qui  se  plait 
Loin  du  bruit  dans  la  mousse. 

Vieux  vagabond  qui  tend  la  main, 

Enfant  pauvre  et  sans  mere, 

Puissiez-vous  trouver  en  chemin 

La  ferme  et  la  fermiere  !  (Hdgesippe  Moreau  '.) 

Example  of  the  form  asasasb'Jicgcscsb''v  invented  by 
Casimir  Delavigne  (1793-1843): 

La  peur  qui  met  clans  les  chemins 
Des  personnages  surhumains, 

La  peur  aux  invisibles  mains, 

Qui  revet  l’arbre 
D’une  carcasse  ou  d’un  linceul, 

Qui  fait  trembler  comme  un  a'ieul, 

Et  qui  vous  rend,  quand  on  est  seul, 

Blanc  comme  un  marbre1  2. 

The  above  kind  of  strophe  has  been  revived  in  modern 
times  by  Maurice  Rollinat: 

Quand  le  soleil  rit  dans  les  coins, 

Quand  le  vent  joue  avec  les  foins, 

A  l’epoque  ou  l’on  a  le  moins 
D’inquietudes ; 

Avec  Mai,  le  mois  enchanteur 
Qui  donne  a  Pair  bonne  senteur, 

11  nous  revient,  l’oiseau  chanteur 

Des  solitudes.  (Les  N&vroses ,  p.  147O 

1  Crepet,  iv.  p.  431. 

2  Quoted  by  Le  Goffic  and  Thieulin,  p.  12 1. 
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Example  of  lines  of  eight  and  four  syllables  alternating  on 
cross  rimes : 

Sa  grandeur  eblouit  l’histoire. 

Quinze  ans  il  fut 
Le  dieu  que  trainait  la  victoire 
Sur  son  affut ; 

L’Europe  sous  sa  loi  guerriere 
Se  debattit.  — 

Toi,  son  singe,  marche  derriere 

Petit,  petit.  (V.  Hugo,  Chatiments,  p.  31 1.) 

Example  of  the  form  a3  bi  aA  bi  cs  dA  cA  dA : 

La  cour  se  fieurit  de  souci 
Comme  le  front 
De  tous  ceux-ci 
Qui  vont  en  rond 
En  flageolant  sur  leur  femur 
Debilite 

Le  long  du  mur 

Fou  de  clarte.  (Verlaine,  Choix,  p.  321.) 

Example  of  the  form  aH  a3  as  bs  cs  cs  cs  bg : 

Que  j’aime  a  voir,  dans  la  vallee 
Desolee, 

Se  lever  comme  un  mausolee 
Les  quatre  ailes  d’un  noir  moutier  ! 

Que  j’aime  a  voir,  pres  de  l’austere 
Monastere, 

Au  seuil  du  baron  feudataire, 

La  croix  blanche  et  le  benitier ! 

(A.  de  Musset,  Prem .  Poe's.,  p.  lot.) 

The  combination  of  octosyllables  with  shorter  measures 
also  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.F.  lyrical  poets,  who  were 
likewise  fond  of  mixing  the  line  of  seven  syllables  with 
shorter  measures. 

Example  of  lines  of  eight  and  seven  syllables  alternating 
on  cross  rimes : 


Tout  tens  ai  en  dolor  este 
Et  mainte  lerme  ploree, 

Li  plus  biaus  jors  ouan  d’este 
Me  semble  pluie  ou  gelde, 

Quant  el  pais  que  je  plus  hd 
M’estuet  fere  demoree ; 

Ja  n’aurai  joie  en  mon  a.6, 

S’en  France  ne  m’est  donee. 

(Gontier  de  Soignies1.) 

1  Trouveres  Beiges ,  ii.  p.  1 3. 
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Example  of  the  form  as  ba  a8  bs  bg  c4  c8  bs : 

E,  las,  i  n’est  mais  nus  ki  aint, 

Ensi  c’on  deveroit  amer; 

Cacuns  l’amant  or  endroit  faint 
Et  vent  gouir  sans  endurer ! 

Et  pour  chou  se  doit  bien  garder 
Chele  c’om  pr'ie ; 

Car  tant  est  li  feme  proisie, 

C’on  ne  li  set  ke  reprouver ! 

(Adam  de  la  Halle,  Catichons  tind  Partures,  p.  96.) 

Example  of  the  form  a7  b 7  a7  b1  bh  cB  c7  b7 : 

Amours  ne  me  veut  onir 
Pour  proiier  ne  pour  cant  faire 
Ne  pour  loiaument  servir 
Ne  pour  douchement  atraire, 

Ains  m’est  si  contraire 
Et  me  dame  aussi, 

K’i  ne  lour  est  riens  de  mi 

Ne  dou  mal  ke  me  font  traire !  (Ibid.  p.  347.) 

Example  of  the  form  a7  b&  a7  bB  b5  b7  a7  b7 : 

Chanfons,  Phelipe  salue 
Le  conte  sene, 

Qui  a  France  maintenue 
Et  resconfortd 
Proece  enmieldrd, 

Chevalerie  honore, 

Largece,  qui  iert  vencue 

Ra  mis  en  sa  poestd.  (Gautiers  d’Espinal1.) 

Example  of  the  form  aB  bb  a5  b6  b7  a7  a7  b7 : 

Fine  amors  m’envoie 
Talent  de  chanter, 

Quar  mis  m’a  en  voie 
De  si  haut  amer 
Que  ja  n’i  quit  achiever, 

Car  grant  folie  feroie, 

Nis  s’a  ma  dame  disoie, 

Dont  me  vient  li  maus  d’amer.  (Carasaus 2.) 


STROPHE  OF  NINE  LINES. 

This  strophe  is  rare  in  modern  poetry,  the  most  effective 
type  being  composed  of  three  tercets,  each  consisting  of  two 
Alexandrines  and  one  octosyllabic  line,  each  pair  of  Alex- 

Trouvfres  Beiges,  ii.  p.  96. 


1  Brakelmann,  p.  29. 
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andrines  as  well  as  the  three  octosyllabic  lines  riming 
together,  respectively  (a12  a12  bg  c12  c12  bs  d12  d12  bg) : 

Ainsi,  quand  nous  cherchons  en  vain  dans  nos  pensees, 

D’un  air  qui  nous  charmait  les  traces  effacees, 

Si  quelque  souffle  harmonieux, 

Effleurant  au  hasard  la  harpe  detendue, 

En  tire  seulement  une  note  perdue, 

Des  larmes  roulent  dans  nos  yeux ! 

D’un  seul  son  retrouve  l’air  entier  se  reveille, 

II  rajeunit  notre  ame  et  remplit  notre  oreille 

D’un  souvenir  melodieux.  (Lamartine,  Harm.,  p.  ioi.) 

Two  Alexandrines  followed  by  seven  lines  of  seven  syl¬ 
lables  : 

Dieu  dit,  et  le  jour  fut ;  Dieu  dit,  et  les  Voiles 
De  la  nuit  dternelle  eclaircirent  les  voiles ; 

Tous  les  Elements  divers 
A  sa  voix  se  sdparerent ; 

Les  eaux  soudain  s’ecoulerent 
Dans  le  lit  creuse  des  mers ; 

Les  montagnes  s’eleverent, 

Et  les  aquilons  volerent 
Dans  les  libres  champs  des  airs. 

(Lamartine,  Meditations,  p.  152.) 

A  type  constructed  according  to  the  scheme  asbnaibsbicli 
dvl  cu  ds  also  occurs  in  Lamartine  : 

Ce  qu’on  appelle  nos  beaux  jours 
N’est  qu’un  Eclair  brillant  dans  une  nuit  d’orage; 

Et  rien,  except^  nos  amours, 

N’y  m^rite  un  regret  du  sage. 

Mais  que  dis-je !  on  aime  a  tout  age  : 

Ce  feu  durable  et  doux,  dans  Fame  renfermd, 

Donne  plus  de  chaleur  en  jetant  moins  de  flamme ; 

C’est  le  souffle  divin  dont  tout  homme  est  forme, 

II  ne  s’dteint  qu’avec  son  ame.  (Ibid.  p.  69.) 

Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  has  used  the  form  as  a12  bs  a12  bg  cs 
di2  Ci2  dg  in  his  Cantates : 

Vous,  dont  le  pinceau  temeraire 
Represente  l’hiver  sous  l’image  vulgaire 
D’un  vieillard  foible  et  languissant, 

Peintres  injurieux,  redoutez  la  colere 
De  ce  dieu  terrible  et  puissant. 

Sa  vengeance  est  inexorable : 

Son  pouvoir,  jusqu’aux  cieux,  fait  porter  la  terreur; 

Les  efforts  des  Titans  n’ont  rien  de  comparable 

Au  moindre  effet  de  sa  fureur.  ( (Euv.,  i.  p.  235.) 

Happier  is  the  combination  of  decasyllabic  and  octo¬ 
syllabic  lines  according  to  the  form  a^b^a^b^c^d^c^c^d^: 
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Mais  tout  a  coup  j’ai  vu  dans  la  nuit  sombre 
Une  forme  glisser  sans  bruit. 

Sur  mon  rideau  j’ai  vu  passer  une  ombre ; 

Elle  vient  s’asseoir  sur  mon  lit. 

Qui  done  es-tu,  mome  et  pale  visage, 

Sombre  portrait  vetu  de  noir? 

Que  me  veux-tu,  triste  oiseau  de  passage? 

Est-ce  un  vain  reve?  est-ce  ma  propre  image 
Que  j’aper9ois  dans  ce  miroir  ? 

(A.  de  Musset,  Pots.  Nouv.,  p.  57.) 

The  heterometric  strophe  of  nine  lines  is  more  common  in 
O.F.  poetry. 

Four  decasyllabic  lines  followed  by  five  lines  of  five  syl¬ 
lables,  the  rimes  being  arranged  according  to  the  formula 
ababccaac  : 

Chanson  m’estuet  chanter  de  la  meillor 
Qui  onques  fu  ne  qui  james  sera ; 

Li  siens  douz  chanz  garit  tote  dolor, 

Bien  ert  gariz  cui  ele  garira. 

Mainte  ame  a  garie, 

Huimes  ne  dot  mie 
Que  n’aie  bon  jor, 

Quar  sa  grant  dosor 

N’est  nus  qui  vos  die.  (Rutebeuf,  p.  200.) 

Decasyllabics  are  also  sometimes  found  combined  with 
lines  of  six  syllables,  the  order  of  the  rimes  being  frequently 
ababbbcca,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

Lors  quant  rose  ne  fuelle 
Ne  flor  ne  voi  paroir, 

Ne  n’oi  chanter  par  bruelle 
Oisels  al  main  n’al  soir, 

Alors  florist  mes  cuers  en  son  voloir 
En  bone  amor  qui  m’a  en  son  pooir, 

Dont  ja  ne  quier  issir, 

Et  s’il  est  riens  qui  m’en  doie  partir, 

J’a  nel  quier  savoir  ne  ja  nel  vuelle. 

(Le  Chastelain  de  Coucy1.) 

Lines  of  eight  and  of  four  syllables  combined  according  to 
the  scheme  as  bs  bg  as  bs  as  as  bi : 

Ki  a  droit  veut  amors  servir 
Et  canter  de  goieus  talent, 

Penser  ne  doit  a  maus  k’i  sent, 

Mais  au  bien  ki  l’em  puet  venir! 

Che  fait  cueillir 


1  Brakelmann,  p.  117. 
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Sens  et  valour  et  hardement 
Et  les  mavais  bons  devenir; 

Car  cascuns  bee  a  deservir, 

Puis  k’il  i  tent ! 

(Adam  de  la  Halle,  Canchons  und  Partures,  p.  291.) 
Still  more  frequent  in  O.F.  is  the  mixture  of  shorter 
measures  in  this  strophe. 

Example  of  the  form  an  b5  an  b5  as  bb  b7  a7  a5 : 

Mais  j’espoir  qu’aurai  ale, 

Ce  me  fait  chanter; 

II  m’est  vis,  que  que  nus  die, 

Par  bien  esperer 
A  on  plus  jolie 
Joie  qu’a  penser 
C’on  ne  poroit  achiever; 

Puis  qu’esperance  est  faillie, 

Joie  est  abaisie.  (Gillibert  de  Bemeville1.) 

The  same  poet  has  also  used  the  type  a7  b3  a 7  b3  c1  b7  c7  b7  b7 : 

Ades  ai  estd  jolis, 

Bien  m’en  vant, 

Encor  le  serai  toz  dis 
Mon  vivant, 

Et  ferai  chanjon  plus  lie 
C’onques  ne  fis,  por  itant 
Que  cele  cui  j’aim  m’en  prie 
Et  dit  a  moi  que  je  chant, 

S’en  ai  le  cuer  plus  joiant2. 

The  heterometric  nine-line  strophe  also  occurs  in  a  few  of 
the  ballades  of  the  Middle  French  poets,  as  in  the  following 
example  #10  $10  a10  b10  cl  c10  d10  c10  d10 : 

Noble,  plaisant,  tres  gracieuse  et  belle, 

Bonne,  vaillant,  sage,  bien  aournee, 

Prenez  en  gre  ma  balade  nouvelle 
Que  j’ay  faite  pour  vous  ceste  journce, 

Car  ou  que  soie 

Vostre  je  suis  et  obeir  vouldroie, 

Amer,  cherir  vo  gracieux  corps  bel. 

Si  vous  doint  Dieux  quanque  pour  moy  voldroie 
Ce  plaisant  jour  premier  de  l’an  nouvel. 

(Christine  de  Pisan,  CEuvres  Foit„  i.  p.  230.) 

STROPHE  OF  TEN  LINES. 

Combinations  of  Alexandrines  and  octosyllabic  lines  are 
almost  the  only  forms  found  since  the  beginning  of  the 
classical  period. 

Tr Oliver es  Beiges ,  i.  p.  61. 


1 


2  Ibid.  i.  p.  52. 
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The  most  harmonious  structure  of  this  strophe  is  that  used 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  several  of  his  Odes — an  bu  an  bt  c12  c&  dt  en 

^12  ^B  '• 

La  Loire  vit  alors,  sur  ses  plages  ddsertes, 

S’assembler  les  tribus  des  vengeurs  de  nos  rois, 

Teuple  qui  ne  pleurait,  fier  de  ses  nobles  pertes, 

Que  sur  le  trone  et  sur  la  croix. 

C’etaient  quelques  yieillards  fuyant  leurs  toits  en  flammes, 
C’etaient  des  enfants  et  des  femmes, 

Suivis  d’un  reste  de  heros  ; 

Au  milieu  d’eux  marchait  leur  patrie  exilee, 

Car  ils  ne  laissaient  plus  qu’une  terre  peuplee 
De  cadavres  et  de  bourreaux. 

(V.  Hugo,  Odes  et  Ballades ,  p.  29.) 

Victor  Hugo  has  also  occasionally  used  the  variation 

*^12  ^12  ^12  ^12  C12  C8  ^8  ^12  ^12  ^8  • 

Je  disais :  ‘Oh!  salut,  vierge  aimable  et  severe! 

Le  monde,  6  Liberte,  suit  tes  nobles  elans ; 

Comme  une  jeune  epouse  il  t’aime,  et  te  revere 
Comme  une  a'ieule  en  cheveux  blancs  ! 

Salut !  tu  sais,  de  l’ame  ecartant  les  entraves, 

Descendre  au  cachot  des  esclaves 
Plutot  qu’au  palais  des  tyrans; 

Aux  concerts  du  Cedron  melant  ceux  du  Permesse, 

Ta  voix  douce  a  toujours  quel  que  illustre  promesse 

Qu’entendent  les  heros  mourants.’  (Ibid.  p.  91.) 

Four  Alexandrines  followed  by  six  heptasyllabic  lines : 

Soit  que  de  tes  lauriers  la  grandeur  poursuivant 
D’un  cceur  oil  l’ire  juste  et  la  gloire  commande, 

Tu  passes  comme  un  foudre  en  la  terre  Flamande, 
D’Espagnols  abattus  la  campagne  pavant ; 

Soit  qu’en  sa  derniere  tete 
L’Hydre  civile  t’arrete, 

Roi,  que  je  verrai  jouir 
De  l’Empire  de  la  terre, 

Laisse  le  soin  de  la  guerre, 

Et  pense  a  te  rejouir.  (Malherbe,  CEuvres,  i.  p.  26.) 

Or  six  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by  four  Alexandrines : 

Grand  Richelieu,  de  qui  la  gloire, 

Par  tant  de  rayons  eclatants, 

De  la  nuit  de  ces  derniers  temps 
Eclaircit  l’ombre  la  plus  noire  ; 

Puissant  esprit,  dont  les  travaux 
Ont  borne  le  cours  de  nos  maux, 

Accomplis  nos  souhaits,  passee  notre  esperance, 

Tes  celestes  vertus,  tes  faits  prodigieux, 

Q 
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Font  revoir  en  nos  jours,  pour  le  bien  de  la  France, 

La  force  des  heros  et  la  bonte  des  dieux. 

(Jean  Chapelain  *.) 

Nine  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by  one  Alexandrine : 

Roi  des  campagnes  azurees, 

Qui  des  astres  fais  tes  maisons, 

Grand  flambeau,  par  qui  les  saisons 
Sont  si  justement  mesurdes, 

Ame  dont  le  monde  est  le  corps, 

Soleil,  qui  de  tant  de  tresors 
Rends  partout  les  plaines  fdcondes ; 

Lorsque,  couronnd  de  splendeur, 

Tn  sortiras  du  sein  des  ondes, 

Du  Dieu  qui  te  conduit  adore  la  grandeur. 

(Antoine  Godeau5.) 

Eight  octosyllabic  lines  followed  by  two  Alexandrines : 

Mes  juges,  mes  dieux  tutelaires, 

S’il  est  juste  qne  vos  choleres 
Me  laissent  desormais  vivant ; 

Si  le  traict  de  la  calomnie 
Me  perce  encor  assez  avant, 

Si  ma  Muse  est  assez  punie, 

Permettez  que  d’oresnavant 
Elle  soit  sans  ignominie, 

Afin  que  vostre  honneur  puisse  trouver  des  vers 
Dignes  de  les  porter  aux  yeux  de  l’univers. 

(Theophile  de  Viau,  C Ewarts ,  ii.  p.  169.) 

Nine  lines  of  six  syllables  followed  by  one  of  ten  syllables : 

Ma  belle  amie  est  morte  : 

Je  pleurerai  toujours; 

Sous  la  tombe  elle  emporte 
Mon  ame  et  mes  amours. 

Dans  le  ciel,  sans  m’attendre, 

Elle  s’en  retouma; 

L’ange  qui  l’emmena 
Ne  voulut  pas  me  prendre. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer ! 

Ah !  sans  amour,  s’en  aller  sur  la  mer ! 

(Th.  Gautier,  Poes.  Compl.,  i.  p.  271.) 

Shorter  measures  are  found  combined  in  the  medieval 
poets  and  in  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Example  of  the  form  as  bs  a8  b&  c6  ce  dB  eB  e6  dB : 

La  froide  humeur  des  monts  chenus 
Enfle  desja  le  cours  des  fleuves, 


1  Crepet,  ii.  p.  467. 


2  Id.  ii.  p,  563. 
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Desja  les  cheveux  sont  venus 
Aux  forests  si  longuement  veuves, 

La  terre  au  ciel  riant 
Va  son  teint  variant 
De  mainte  couleur  vive : 

Le  ciel,  pour  luy  complaire, 

Orne  sa  face  claire 
De  grand’  beauts  naive. 

(Du  Bellay,  CEuv.  Chois.,  p.  ill.) 

Example  of  the  form  ai  bg  a&  bs  c5  c5  dB  eB  eB  dB : 

Resveillez-vous,  chascun  fidele, 

Menez  en  Dieu  joie  orendroit. 

Louenge  est  tresseante  et  belle 
En  la  bouche  de  l’liomme  droit. 

Sur  la  doulce  harpe 
Pendue  en  escharpe 
Le  Seigneur  louez ; 

De  lucz,  d’espinettes, 

Sainctes  chansonnettes 
A  son  nom  jouez. 

(Clement  Marot,  CEuvres ,  p.  393.) 

Example  of  the  form  ag  b4  ag  bi  cg  cB  dl  es  es  di : 

Laissons  le  lit  et  le  sommeil 
Ceste  joumee : 

Pour  nous  l’aurore  au  front  vermeil 
Est  desja  nee. 

Or  que  le  ciel  est  le  plus  gay 
En  ce  gracieux  mois  de  may, 

Aimons,  mignonne ; 

Contentons  nostre  ardent  desir  : 

En  ce  monde  n’a  du  plaisir 

Qui  ne  s’en  donne.  (Jean  Passerat  ’.) 

Example  of  the  form  a7  bi  a1  bi  a1  b i  <?7  b4  b7  a7 : 

Chanfon,  va  t’en  sanz  demore 
El  dolz  pais 

Ou  mes  cuers  cline  et  aore 
Soirs  et  matins, 

Trop  par  mi  cort  li  mals  sore 
Dont  je  languis, 

He  Deus !  verrai  je  ja  l’ore 
Qu’un  tres  dolz  ris 
Puisse  avoir  de  son  cler  vis, 

Qui  si  m’ocit  et  acore?  (Morisses  de  Creon a.) 

1  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  288. 

3  Brakelmann,  p.  53. 
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STROPHE  OF  ELEVEN  LINES. 

This  strophe  is  very  rare,  especially  in  modern  poetry. 
The  most  harmonious  structure  is 
employed  by  Lamartine  in  the  Harmonies : 

Je  votidrais  etre  la  poussiere 
Que  le  vent  ddobe  au  sillon. 

La  feuille  que  l’automne  enleve  en  tourbillon, 

L’atome  flottant  de  lumiere 
Qui  remonte  le  soir  aux  bords  de  l’horizon ; 

Le  son  lointain  qui  s’evapore, 

L’eclair,  le  regard,  le  rayon, 

L’etoile  qui  se  perd  dans  ce  del  diaphane, 

Ou  l’aigle  qui  va  le  braver, 

Tout  ce  qui  monte,  enfin,  ou  vole,  ou  flotte,  ou  plane, 
Pour  me  perdre,  Seigneur !  me  perdre  ou  te  trouver. 

( Harmonies ,  p.  158.) 

Lamartine  has  also  constructed  this  strophe  as  follows : 

J’dtais  nd  pour  briller  ou  vous  brillez  vous-meme, 

Pour  respirer  la-haut  ce  que  vous  respirez, 

Pour  m’enivrer  du  jour  dont  vous  vous  enivrez, 

Pour  voir  et  reflechir  cette  beaute  supreme 
Dont  les  yeux  ici-bas  sont  en  vain  alteres  ! 

Mon  ame  a  l’oeil  de  l’aigle,  et  mes  fortes  pensees, 

Au  but  de  leurs  ddsirs  volant  comme  des  traits, 

Chaque  fois  que  mon  sein  respire,  plus  pressees 
Que  les  colombes  des  forets, 

Montent,  montent  toujours  par  d’autres  remplacees, 

Et  ne  redescendent  jamais  !  (Ibid.  p.  1 56.) 

In  O.F.  poetry  the  heterometric  strophe  of  eleven  lines  is 
not  so  scarce,  the  most  usual  forms  being  those  in  which  the 
line  of  seven  syllables  is  combined  with  that  of  five  or  four 
syllables. 

Example  of  the  form  a7  b1  a7  b7  cB  c1  d1  d \  es  e1  d1 : 

Frans  cuers  gentius  esleus 
Pour  toutes  valours  achaindre, 

Cors  sagement  maintenus 
Tour  les  mesdisans  refraindre, 

Resgars  pour  ouvrir  — , 

Cors  pour  cuers  dedens  ravir, 

Sage,  unle  et  bien  ensign'ie, 

I  n’est  nus  ki  pensast  mie 
Enver  vous  folour ; 

Car  cacuns  de  vo  valour 
S’abaubist  et  umelie ! 

(Adam  de  la  Halle,  Canchons  und  Parlures ,  p.  177.) 
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Adam  de  la  Halle  has  also  employed  the  form  aJ.aJJ 

oVAW  '  ' 

E,  dame  de  grant  vaillanche 
Plus  ke  je  ne  vois  disant, 

Douche  et  noble  en  contenanche, 

Sage  en  uevre  et  em  parlant, 

De  cuer  goiant 
Vous  ai  servie  toudis 
Con  fins  amis  en  cantant 
Et  si  ne  puis  estre  ouis 
En  rekerant ! 

De  che  n’aves  pas  servant 

Au  cuer  le  vis?  (Ibid.  p.  68.) 

The  trouvere  Gonthier  de  Soignies  presents  a  type  in 
which  the  lines  of  seven  and  four  syllables  are  very  gracefully 
distributed : 

Bels  m’est  Pans  en  mai,  quant  voi 
Le  tens  florir ; 

Oisel  chantent  doucement 
A  l’enserir. 

Toute  nuit  veil  et  tressail, 

Ne  puis  dormir, 

Car  a  ce  m’estuet  penser 
Ke  plus  desir. 

Moult  hai  ma  vie, 

S’a  tel  tort  me  fait  morir 
Ma  douce  amie  *. 


STROPHE  OF  TWELVE  LINES. 

The  heterometric  strophe  of  twelve  lines  is  still  more  rare 
than  that  of  eleven  lines.  The  most  notable  example  of  its 
use  occurs  in  Thdophile  Gautier’s  Alder /us,  where  it  is  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  formula  aua12bncnc12bi2d12dne12 
fxifxi  es  ■ 

Sur  le  bord  d’un  canal  profond  dont  les  eaux  vertes 
Dorment,  de  nenufars  et  de  bateaux  couvertes, 

Avec  ses  toits  aigus,  ses  immenses  greniers, 

Ses  tours  au  front  d’ardoise  ou  nichent  les  cigognes, 

Ses  cabarets  bruyants  qui  regorgent  d’ivrognes, 

Est  un  vieux  bourg  flamand  tel  que  les  peint  Teniers. 

—  Vous  reconnaissez-vous  ?  —  Tenez,  voila  le  saule, 

De  ses  cheveux  blafards  inondant  son  dpaule 
Comme  une  fille  au  bain  ;  l’dglise  et  son  clocher, 

L’dtang  oil  des  canards  se  pavane  l’escadre ; 

11  ne  manque  vraiment  au  tableau  que  le  cadre 

Avec  le  clou  pour  l’accrocher.  (Po/s.  Compl.,  i.  p.  123.) 

Trouv/res  Beiges ,  ii.  p.  6. 
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Victor  de  Laprade  has  introduced  in  his  Ode  des  Argo- 
nautes  some  strophes  of  twelve  lines  in  which  Alexandrines 
alternate  with  octosyllabic  lines  on  cross  rimes,  according  to 
the  formula  abalcdcdefef : 

Terrible  en  est  l’abord  :  le  roi  ddfend  sa  proie. 

Un  dragon,  veillant  jour  et  nuit 
Au  pied  du  hetre  sombre  oil  la  toison  flamboie, 

Siffle  et  bat  ses  flancs  a  grand  bruit. 

Lanfant  de  leurs  naseaux  des  vapeurs  enflammees, 

Des  taureaux,  des  coursiers  sans  frein, 

Dans  les  champs  de  la  guerre  dcrasent  les  armees, 

Le  sang  baigne  leurs  pieds  d’airain ; 

La  terre  tremble  au  loin ;  plein  de  leur  souffle  immonde, 

L’air  est  mortel  aux  assaillants  .  .  . 

Nous,  sans  crainte,  marchons,  chercheurs  du  nouveau  monde 
Les  destins  cedent  aux  vaillants ! 

(  CEuvres  Poitiques ,  i.  p.  173.) 

The  O.F.  poets  preferred  for  this  strophe  the  line  of  seven 
syllables  combined  with  that  of  four  or  five  syllables : 

Se  me  metes  en  obli, 

Amors,  j’ai  mon  tens  use, 

Et  se  me  getes  de  ci, 

Maint  grant  jolivetd 
Encore  por  vos  ferai. 

A  cest  besoing  nomerai 
Beatris,  la  oil  je  pens  : 

Or  m’est  doublds  tous  mes  sens ; 

Huimais  a  chant  ne  faudrai, 

Point  ne  m’esmai : 

En  la  prison 
De  legier  ferai  chanson. 

(Gillibert  de  Berneville  *.) 

The  following  type  is  also  found  in  Gillibert  de  Berneville : 

Amors,  mon  cuer  avez  pris ; 

Certes,  n’en  sui  pas  dolens, 

Ains  en  sui  lies  et  jobs; 

Mes  vends  toutes  dedens, 

Vo  comandemens 
N’iert  ja  desdiz; 

S’il  est  trop  petiz 
Li  cuers  et  il  fent, 

Plus  joliement 
Ne  puis  estre  occis; 

De  ma  mort  plevis 
La  pes  bonement 3. 

1  Trouvlres  Beiges,  i.  p.  79. 


3  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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Combination  of  more  than  Two  Metres. 

Since  the  classical  period  it  is  the  rule  not  to  use  more 
than  two  different  measures  in  the  same  strophe,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  chanson,  however,  in  which  three  (and  some¬ 
times  four)  different  metres  are  often  found  mixed,  as  in  the 
following  strophe  from  Beranger,  constructed  according  to 
the  scheme  a8  bg  as  bs  c8  ds  di  d4  d10  cs  dg : 

Trinquer  est  un  plaisir  fort  sage 
Qu’aujourd’hui  l’on  traite  d’abus. 

Quand  du  mepris  d’nn  tel  usage 
Les  gens  du  monde  sont  imbus, 

De  le  snivre,  amis,  faisons  gloire, 

Riant  de  qui  peut  s’en  moquer  : 

Et  pour  choquer, 

Nous  provoquer, 

Le  verre  en  main,  en  rond  nous  attaquer, 

D’abord  nous  trinquerons  pour  boire, 

Et  puis  nous  boirons  pour  trinquer. 

(CEuvres  Compl i.  p.  108.) 

The  above  rule  is  not  invariably  observed  in  modern 
poetry,  although  the  exceptions  to  it  are  very  few : 

Si,  mauvais  oiseleur,  de  ses  caresses  freles 
II  abaissait  sur  toi  le  delicat  reseau, 

Comme  d’un  seul  petit  coup  d’ailes 
S’affranchirait  l’oiseau ! 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Potsies,  ii.  p.  137.) 

Or  this  seven-line  strophe  of  Thdodore  de  Banville,  con¬ 
structed  according  to  the  scheme  a6<58a12a6<5e<r6r6: 

Aimons-nous  et  dormons 
Sans  songer  au  reste  du  monde ! 

Ni  le  dot  de  la  mer,  ni  l’ouragan  des  monts, 

Tant  que  nous  nous  aimons 
Ne  courbera  ta  tete  blonde, 

Car  1’ amour  est  plus  fort 

Que  les  dieux  et  la  mort!  {Odelettes,  p.  144.) 

The  rule  was  not  infrequently  broken  by  the  poets  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 

Amour,  tu  n’es  qu’une  passion  folle 
D’une  ame  de  loisir ; 

Qui  sans  raison  la  transporte  et  l’affolle 
D’un  excessif  desir, 

Qui  vient  sans  peine 
Prompte  et  soudaine ; 
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Qui  ne  s’apaise 
Qu’a  grand  malaise 

Par  mille  ennuis  pour  un  fraile  plaisir. 

(Balf,  Pots.  Chois.,  p.  193.) 

Romps  tes  fers  bien  qu’ils  soient  dores. 

Fuis  les  injustes  adores; 

Et  descends  dans  toi-meme  a  l’exemple  du  sage. 

Tu  vois  de  pres  ta  derniere  saison : 

Tout  le  monde  connait  ton  nom  et  ton  visage; 

Et  tu  n’es  pas  connu  de  ta  propre  raison.  (Maynard  l.) 

In  O.F.  poetry  no  such  rule  obtained,  and  the  strophes  in 
which  three  (or  more)  measures  are  used  are  numberless : 

D’amors  ne  doit  estre  honores 
Hon  ki  ne  set  bons  devenir, 

Ains  doit  estre  a  tel  fuer  men^s 
Ke  dame  ne  le  doit  o'ir. 

Mais  li  felon  plein  de  rage 
Sevent  si  bel  de  langage 
Et  lor  mos  polir, 

C’on  ne  set  choisir 
Liquel  ont  loial  courage. 

(Gillibert  de  Berneville 2.) 

1  Cr^pet,  ii.  p.  411.  2  Trouvlres  Beiges ,  i.  p.  82. 
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OF  CERTAIN  FIXED  FORMS  OF  FRENCH 
POETRY 


I.  The  Sonnet. 

Of  all  the  poems  with  a  fixed  form  none  can  compare  in 
importance  with  the  sonnet,  which,  taking  into  consideration 
the  French  sonnet  only,  can  be  briefly  defined  as  a  poem  of 
fourteen  lines  composed  of  two  quatrains,  generally  of  iden¬ 
tical  structure,  followed  by  two  tercets.  The  sonnet  is  the 
only  kind  of  poem  with  a  fixed  form  which  can  escape  the 
reproach  of  arbitrariness ;  nay,  centuries  of  almost  constant 
favour,  not  only  in  the  Romance-speaking  countries,  but  also 
in  England,  have  demonstrated  the  inevitableness  of  its  form 
as  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  concise  expression  of  an  isolated 
poetic  thought : 

Ne  ris  point  du  sonnet,  6  critique  moqueur  l. 

Par  amour  autrefois  en  fit  le  grand  Shakespeare ; 

C’est  sur  ce  luth  heureux  que  Petrarque  soupire, 

Et  que  le  Tasse  aux  fers  soulage  un  peu  son  coeur. 

Camoens  de  son  exit  abrege  la  longueur ; 

Car  il  chante  en  sonnets  l’amour  et  son  empire. 

Dante  aime  cette  fleur  de  myrte  et  la  respire, 

Et  la  mele  au  cypres  qui  ceint  son  front  vainqueur. 

Spenser,  s’en  revenant  de  Pile  des  feeries, 

Exhale  en  longs  sonnets  ses  tristesses  cheries ; 

Milton,  chantant  les  siens,  ranimait  son  regard. 

Moi  je  veux  rajeunir  le  doux  sonnet  en  France. 

Du  Bellay  le  premier  l’apporta  de  Florence 2, 

Et  l’on  en  sait  plus  d’un  de  notre  vieux  Ronsard. 

(Sainte-Beuve,  Poisies  Completes,  p.  124.) 

1  For  the  most  part  this  sonnet  is  a  paraphrase  of  Wordsworth’s 
Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet. 

2  Not  strictly  true.  Cf.  pp.  235-7. 
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The  sonnet  is  of  Italian  origin,  having  evolved  from  the 
fusion  of  two  strambotti,  one  of  eight  lines  on  the  scheme 
abababab,  and  the  other  of  six  lines  on  the  scheme  cdcdcd, 
which,  by  being  both  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  second  by 
analogy  with  the  first,  gave  abab,  abab,  cdc,  dcd.  Subsequently 
there  developed  by  the  side  of  the  above  form  the  scheme 
abba,  abba ,  cde,  cde ,  and  many  variations  for  the  two  tercets 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter 1.  Some  writers  have  wished 
to  argue  that  the  sonnet  is  of  Provenfal  origin 2,  but  they  have 
probably  been  led  astray  by  the  fact  that  the  oldest  imitations 
of  the  Italian  sonnet  were  written  in  that  language  by  two 
Italian  poets — Dante  da  Majano3  and  Paul  Lanfranc  de 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Biadene ,  Morfologia  del  sonetto  nei  sec.  xiii  e 
xiv ,  Roma,  1S88,  pp.  217-18.  Other  scholars  prefer  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  sonnet  to  a  single  fourteen-line  canzone-strophe — a  cobla  esparsa , 
to  use  the  Provenfal  term.  Cf.  T.  Casini,  I.e  forine  metriche  italiane, 
Firenze,  1890,  p.  36. 

2  A  passage  in  the  Vies  des  plus  celebres  et  anciens  poltes  provensanx 
(Lyon,  1575)  of  Michel  Nostredame,  a  brother  of  the  famous  astrologer, 
seems  to  be  the  source  of  this  error.  We  see  it  crop  up  again  in  the 
Art  Politique  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  (begun  in  1574)  : 

Et  comme  nos  Franfois  les  premiers  en  Provence 
Du  Sonnet  amoureux  chanterent  l’excelence, 

D’avant  lTtalien,  ils  ont  aussi  chantez 

Les  Satyres  ....  (Livre  ii,  11.  715-18.) 

The  same  mistake  is  found  in  some  modern  writers,  e.g.  Lubarsch, 
Verslehre,  p.  410;  while  others,  such  as  De  Gramont,  Prosodie ,  p.  248, 
and  Aubertin,  Versification  francaise,  p.  266,  beat  about  the  bush. 

The  fact  that  the  word  sonet  occurs  frequently  in  Provencal  in  the 
general  sense  of  poem ,  song,  although  it  is  never  used  to  designate  any 
special  poem  with  a  fixed  form,  may  have  helped  to  lead  some  writers 
astray  : 

Quan  vei  pe'ls  vergiers  despleiar 
Los  cendatz  grocs,  indis  e  blaus, 

M’adoussa  la  votz  dels  chevaus 
E'lh  sonet  que  fan  li  joglar. 

(Bertran  de  Born,  ed.2  Stimming,  p.  83.) 

3  The  sonnet  of  Dante  da  Majano  runs  as  follows  (see  Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie  Provencale,  p.  319)  : 

Las,  so  que  m’es  al  cor  plus  fins  e  cars, 
ades  vai  de  mi  parten  e  loignan, 
e  la  pena  el  trebail  ai  tot  ses  pars, 
on  montas  vetz  n’ai  greu  languir  ploran. 

Quel  fis  amors  mi  ten  el  cor  uns  dars 
on  eu  ere  quel  partirs  non  er  ses  dan, 
tro  qu’a  mi  dons,  ab  los  sieus  gens  parlars, 
prenda  merses  del  mal  qu’eu  trag  tan  gran. 
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Pistoja.  The  oldest  Italian  sonnet,  and  consequently  the 
oldest  in  any  language,  was  composed  by  Pier  delle  Vigne, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Frederick  II  of  Sicily,  about  the  year 
1220 : 

Pero  ch’  Amore  non  si  puo  vedere, 

E  non  si  tratta  corporalemente, 

Manti  ne  son  di  si  folle  sapere 
Che  credono  ch’  Amore  sia  niente ! 

Ma  poi  ch’  Amore  si  face  sentere 
Dentro  del  cor  signoreggiar  la  gente, 

Molto  maggiore  pregio  de’  avere 
Che  se  ’1  vedesse  visibilemente. 

Per  la  virtute  della  calamita 

Como  lo  ferro  attrae  non  si  vede, 

Ma  si  lo  tira  signorevolmente. 

E  questa  cosa  a  credere  m’invita 

Che  Amore  sia,  e  dammi  grande  fede 
Che  tnttor  sia  creduto  fra  la  Gente. 

But  the  first  principal  writer  of  the  sonnet  was  Fra  Guittone 
d’  Arezzo,  who  flourished  about  1250,  and  who  has  left  more 
than  two  hundred  examples  of  this  form  of  verse.  He  was 
followed  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  a  host  of  other  poets. 

Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  and  Clement  Marot  were  the  first 
French  poets  to  introduce,  and  that  simultaneously,  the  sonnet 
into  France  ;  at  all  events  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
give  the  priority  to  either.  We  possess  about  twenty  sonnets 
of  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  and  a  dozen  of  Cldment  Marot  (of 
which  more  than  half  are  closely  modelled  on  Petrarch). 
The  following  specimens,  the  first  from  Marot,  and  the 
second  from  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  will  show  in  how  far 
they  succeeded  in  their  task : 

Adolescens,  qui  la  peine  avez  prise 
De  m’enrichir  de  los  non  merite, 

Pour  en  louant  dire  bien  verite, 

Laissez-moy  la,  et  louez  moy  Lo'ise. 

C’est  le  doux  feu  dont  ma  Muse  est  esprise, 

C’est  de  mes  vers  le  droit  but  limite : 

Haulsez  la  done  en  toute  extremite, 

Car  bien  prise  me  sens  quand  on  la  prise. 


Leu  fora  sim  volgues  mi  dons  garir 
de  la  dolor  qu’ai  al  cor  tan  soven, 
quar  en  lei  es  ma  vida  e  mon  morir. 

Merse  l’enquer  a  ma  domna  valen, 
que  per  merse  deja  mos  precs  coillir 
e  perdon  fassa  al  mien  gran  ardimen. 
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Et  n’enquerez  de  quoy  louer  la  faut : 

Rien  qu’amitie  en  elie  ne  defaut ; 

J’y  ay  trouve  amitie  a  redire. 

Mais,  au  surplus,  escrivez  hardiment 
Ce  que  voudrez ;  faillir  aucunement 
Yous  ne  S9auriez,  sinon  de  trop  peu  dire. 

( CEuvres ,  iii.  p.  62.) 

One  of  the  best  of  Melin’s  is  the  following: 

II  n’est  pas  tant  de  barques  a  Venise, 

D’huistres  a  Bourg,  de  lievres  en  Champagne, 

D’ours  en  Savoye,  et  de  veaux  en  Bretaigne, 

De  cygnes  blancs  le  long  de  la  Tamise, 

Ne  tant  d’ Amours  se  traitant  en  l’eglise, 

De  differents  aux  peuples  d’Alemaigne, 

Ne  tant  de  gloire  a  un  seigneur  d’Espaigne, 

Ne  tant  se  trouve  a  la  Cour  de  feintise, 

Ne  tant  y  a  de  monstres  en  Afrique, 

D’opinions  en  une  republique, 

Ne  de  pardons  a  Romme  aux  jours  de  feste, 

Ne  d’avarice  aux  hommes  de  pratique, 

Ne  d’argumens  en  une  Sorbonique, 

Que  m’amie  a  de  lunes  en  la  teste.  (CEuvres, i.  p.  288-9.) 

Although  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  and  Clement  Marot  were 
the  first  to  compose  sonnets  in  French,  the  credit  of  having 
really  acclimatized  that  species  of  poetic  composition  on 
French  soil  belongs  to  two  poets  of  the  Ple'iade — Pontus 
de  Tyard  and  Du  Bellay,  whose  Erreurs  amour euses  and 
Olive 1  respectively  both  appeared  in  1549.  In  this  case  it  is 
possible,  though  by  no  means  easy,  to  determine  the  question 
of  priority  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Du  Bellay  says, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Olive,  that  the  earliest  pieces  of  the 
collection  were  written  four  years  before  their  publication : 
Ce  fut  pourquoy,  a  la  persuasion  de  Jaques  Peletier ,  je  choisis 
le  Sonnet ,  et  l’ Ode,  deux  poemes  de  ce  temps-la  ( c’est  depuis 
quatre  ails')  encores  peu  usitez  entre  les  nostres  :  e'tant  le  Sonnet 
d’ltalien  devenu  Frangois,  comme  je  croy,  par  Mellin  de  Sainct- 
Gelais1 2.  As  a  set-off,  however,  may  be  quoted  Pontus  de 
Tyard’s  declaration  in  the  dedication  of  the  1573  edition 

1  Originally  the  Olive  contained  50  sonnets,  which  were  ultimately 
increased  to  150.  The  Erreurs  of  Pontus  consist  of  138  sonnets  and 
24  other  poems. 

2  CEuvres,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  p.  72. 
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of  his  (Euvres  Poetiques,  according  to  which  it  is  legitimate 
to  conclude  that  the  Erreurs  must  have  been  begun  in  1543, 
or  one  year  before  L' Olive:  Vous  suppliant  loutes  (verlueuses, 
doctes  et  gentilles  Demoiselles')  de  prendre  garde  par  le  fil  de 
ces/e  longue  continuance  commencee  il  y  a  trente  ans,  combien 
entre  nous  a  este  la  mutation  du  stile  Poetique  estrange.  The 
testimony  of  Ronsard,  in  an  elegy  addressed  to  his  friend 
La  Peruse,  also  affords  evidence  in  favour  of  Pontus’  claim  : 

Presque  d’un  temps  le  mesme  esprit  divin 
Dessommeilla  Du  Be'ilay  Angevin 


Long  temps  Levant ,  d’un  ton  plus  haut  que  luy, 

Tyard  chanta  son  amoureux  ennuy, 

Qui  jusqu’a  l’os  consumoit  sa  mouelle 
Pour  les  beaux  yeux  d’une  dame  cruelle. 

{(Euvres,  vi.  p.  44.) 

But  as  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  and  Marot  had  already 
experimented  with  the  sonnet,  the  real  point  at  issue  is  to 
know  whether  Du  Bellay  or  Pontus  de  Tyard  was  the  first 
to  publish  a  collection  of  sonnets.  The  following  passage  in 
Pasquier’s  Recherches  (1560-65),  in  which  Ronsard’s  assertion 
is  warmly  contested,  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  priority  in 
that  sense  belongs  to  the  former  :  Celuy  qui  le  premier  apporta 
1’ usage  des  Sonnets  fut  le  mesme  du  Bellay  .  .  .  encores  que  je 
sgache  bien  que  Ronsard  .  .  .  T attribue  a  Pontus  de  Thiart : 
mais  il  s’ abuse,  et  je  vien  croy ,  pour  T  avoir  veu  et  observd. 
L’  Olive  couroit  par  la  France  deux  ans,  voire  trois,  avant  les 
Erreurs  amoureuses  de  Thiart  h 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  privilege  of  Du  Bellay’s 
Olive  is  dated  1548  (March  20),  whereas  that  of  Pontus  de 
Tyard’s  collection  bears  the  same  date  as  the  year  of 
publication. 

In  imitation  of  Du  Bellay  and  of  Pontus  de  Tyard,  and  in 
response  to  the  latter’s  recommendation  in  the  Defense  et 
Illustration  de  la  Langue  Frangaise 2,  where  the  sonnet  is 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  classical  genres ,  all  the  poets 


1  Recherches  de  la  France ,  liv.  vii,  chap.  vi.  p.  703. 

3  Compare  pp.  116-7.  The  passage  runs  as  follows  :  Sonne  moy  ces 
beaux  Sonnets,  non  moins  docte  que  plaisante  Invention  Italienne,  con- 
forme  de  Nom  d  V  Ode,  et  differente  (Telle,  seulement  potirce,  que  le  Sonnet 
a  certains  vers  reiglez  et  limitez.  .  .  .  Pour  le  Sonnet  donques  tu  as 
Petrarque  et  quelques  modernes  It  aliens. 
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of  the  time,  it  may  be  said  without  exception,  vied  with  each 
other  in  composing  sonnets.  To  quote  the  most  important 
poets  only  of  that  period,  it  has  been  computed  that  Ronsard 
wrote  709  sonnets  out  of  a  total  of  1396  poems,  Du  Bellay 
495  out  of  789,  and  Bai'f  482  out  of  971.  This  extraordinary 
vogue  of  the  sonnet  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  proportion  in  the  works  of  Desportes, 
who  stands  quite  at  the  close  of  the  century,  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  in  those  of  his  predecessors — 443  sonnets 
out  of  a  total  of  781  poems. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  sonnet 
was  still  in  fashion,  more  especially  in  precieax  circles — 
Gombaud  (1576-1660),  Maynard  (1582-1646),  Malleville 
(1597-1647) — but  from  the  rise  of  the  classical  school  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  century  it  continued  more  and  more  to 
lose  ground,  in  spite  of  Boileau’s  eulogistic  words  in  the  A  rt 
Poetique : 

Un  sonnet  sans  defaut  vaut  seul  un  long  poeme.  (ii.  94.) 

It  was  practically  discarded  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  reinstalled 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  and  although  the  Romanticists  proper  (more 
particularly  Victor  Hugo,  of  whom  we  possess  only  one 
solitary  sonnet)  have  cultivated  it  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
succeeding  poetic  schools,  it  has  since  then  almost  regained 
the  great  favour  it  enjoyed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
best-known  French  sonnet- writers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
among  the  Romanticists  are  Sainte-Beuve,  Auguste  Barbier, 
and  Felix  Arvers,  whose  fame  rests  upon  one  perfect  speci¬ 
men;  among  the  Parnassiens — Sully  Prudhomme,  Francis 
Coppee,  Eugene  Manuel,  Josephin  Soulary,  Armand  Silvestre, 
Albert  Merat,  and  especially  De  Heredia,  who  has  practically 
confined  himself  to  that  poetic  form.  Of  the  Symbolists,  the 
following  have  tried  their  hand  successfully  at  the  sonnet— 
Stdphane  Mallarmd  (1842-98),  Paul  Verlaine  (1844-96), 
Albert  Samain  (1859-1900),  Henri  de  Rdgnier  (b.  1864), 
and  Ferdinand  Herold  (b.  1865). 

An  examination  of  the  sonnets  of  the  Italian  masters  in 
this  species  of  poetic  composition  show's  that  their  verdict 
was  given  in  favour  of  two  sonnet  formations — the  Guittonian 
structure  as  to  the  two  quatrains  or  octave  {abba,  abba),  and 
the  co-relative  arrangement  of  the  two  tercets  or  sestet  cde, 
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cde,  or  cdc,  dcd,  with  a  preference  for  the  former,  as  in  this 
sonnet  of  Petrarch 1 : 

S’  tma  fede  amorosa,  un  cor  non  finto, 

Un  languir  dolce,  un  desiar  cortese; 

S’  oneste  voglie  in  gentil  foco  accese, 

Un  lungo  error  in  cieco  laberinto ; 

Se  ne  la  fronte  ogni  penser  depinto, 

Od  in  voci  interrotte  a  pena  intese, 

Or  da  paura,  or  da  vergogna  offese ; 

S’  un  pallor  di  viola  e  d’  amor  tinto  ; 

S’  aver  altrui  piu  caro  che  se  stesso ; 

Se  sospirare  e  lagrimar  mgi  sempre, 

Pascendosi  di  duol,  d’  ira,  e  d’  affanno ; 

S’  arder  da  lunge  et  agghiacciar  da  presso 
Son  le  cagion  ch’  amando  i’  mi  distempre ; 

Vostro,  donna,  il  peccato,  e  mio  fia  ’1  danno2. 

French  poets,  more  especially  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  have  allowed  themselves  much  greater  liberty  in 
the  structural  laws  of  the  sonnet,  the  essential  conditions  of 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  way: — Fourteen 
lines  of  like  measure,  divided  into  two  successive  quatrains 
on  two  rimes  ejnbrasse'es  {abba,  abba)  or  on  two  alternate 
rimes  {abab,  abab ),  or  even  other  combinations  of  the  rime- 
sounds,  followed  by  two  tercets  on  two  or  three  rimes 
arranged  in  any  order. 

It  is  advisable 3,  however,  to  arrange  the  rime-sounds  of 
the  two  tercets  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  present  any 
combination  of  rimes  reproducing  that  of  the  quatrains. 

1  Here  is  the  translation  of  this  sonnet  of  Petrarch  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  (1503-42),  who,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (c.  1517-47)) 
was  the  first  English  poet  to  introduce  this  kind  of  poem  : 

If  amorous  fayth,  or  if  an  hart  unfained, 

A  swete  languor,  a  great  lovely  desire, 

If  honest  will,  kindled  in  gentle  fire, 

If  long  error  in  a  blind  mase  chained, 

If  in  my  visage  each  thought  distayned, 

Or  if  my  sparkelyng  voice,  lower,  or  hier, 

Which  fear  and  shame  so  wofully  doth  tyre. 

If  pale  colour,  which  love,  alas,  hath  stayned  ; 

If  to  have  another  than  myself  more  dere, 

If  wailyng  or  sighyng  continually, 

With  sorofull  anger  fedyng  busily  ; 

If  burnyng  a  farre  of,  and  fresyng  nere, 

Are  cause  that  by  love  my  selfe  I  stroy  : 

Yours  is  the  fault,  and  mine  the  great  annoy. 

2  Le  Rime  di  F.  Petrarca,  ed.  Carducci  e  Ferrari,  Firenze,  1899, 

p.  318.  3  Cf.  De  Gramont,  p.  254. 
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A  small  amount  of  calculating  will  show  that  there  are  five 
combinations  of  the  tercets  which  admit  of  quatrains  with 
rimes  embrassees  (abba,  abba),  the  form  of  the  octave  most 
commonly  used : 

1.  abba,  abba — ccd,  ede. 

2.  „  ,,  —cdc,  dee. 

3.  ,,  ,,  - — cdc,  dcd. 

4.  „  „  — ccd,  cdd. 

5 •  >;  »  ccd,  cdc. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  combinations  of  the 
tercets  possible  when  the  quatrains  have  cross  or  alternate 

r*meS  ’  abab,  abab — cdd,  cee. 

,,  ,,  — ccd,  eed. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8. 


— cdc,  cdd. 

■ — cdd,  ccd. 
— ccd,  dcd. 
— cdd,  cdd. 
— ccd,  ccd. 

- — cdc,  cdc. 


Many  French  sonnets,  however,  are  found  in  which  this 
recommendation  is  not  observed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  most  usual  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  rime-sounds  in  the  French  sonnet,  dividing  them 
into  two  large  classes — those  with  the  octave  on  rimes  evi- 
brasse’es,  and  those  with  the  octave  on  cross  rimes.  In  this 
way  the  arrangement  of  the  rimes  in  the  tercets  will  alone 
have  to  be  considered. 


I. 

The  most  usual  scheme  of  the  French  sonnet,  and  the 
one  which  prosodists  declare  to  be  the  only  regular  French 
sonnet,  probably  because  it  was  employed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  classicists,  is  as  follows :  abba,  abba — ccd,  ede. 

It  was  sparingly  used  by  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  : 

Je  liay  d’un  filet  de  soye  cramoisie 
Vostre  bras  l’autre  jour  parlant  avecques  vous  ; 

Mais  le  bras  seulement  fut  captif  de  mes  nouds 
Sans  vous  pouvoir  tier  ny  coeur  ny  fantaisie. 

Beaute  que  pour  maistresse  unique  j’ay  choisie, 

Le  sort  est  inegal  :  vous  triomphez  de  nous ; 

Vous  me  tenez  esclave,  esprit,  bras  et  genous, 

Et  Amour  ne  vous  tient  ny  prinse  ny  saisie. 
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Je  veux  parler,  maistresse,  a  quelque  vieil  sorrier, 

Afin  qu’il  puisse  au  mien  vostre  vouloir  lier, 

Et  qu’une  mesme  playe  a  nos  coenrs  soit  semblable. 

Je  faux:  l’amonr  qu’on  charme  est  de  peu  de  sejour ; 
Estre  beau,  jeune,  riche,  eloquent,  agreable, 

Non  les  vers  enchantez,  sont  les  sorciers  d’amour. 

(Ronsard,  Pois.  Chois,,  p.  58.) 

But  almost  exclusively  by  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century : 

Le  silence  regnait  sur  la  terre  et  sur  l’onde  ; 

L’air  devenait  serein  et  l’Olympe  vermeil, 

Et  l’amoureux  Zephir,  affranchi  du  sommeil, 

Ressuscitait  les  fleurs  d’une  haleine  feconde ; 

L’Aurore  deployait  l’or  de  sa  tresse  blonde, 

Et  semait  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  soleil  ; 

Enfin  ce  dieu  venait,  au  plus  grand  appareil 
Qu’il  soit  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde ; 

Quand  la  jeune  Philis,  au  visage  riant, 

Sortant  de  son  palais  plus  clair  que  l’Orient, 

Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacrd  flambeau  du  jour,  n’en  soyez  pas  jaloux  ; 

Vous  parfites  alors  aussi  peu  devant  elle, 

Que  les  feux  de  la  nnit  avaient  fait  devant  vous. 

(Claude  de  Malleville 1.) 

And  largely  by  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 

Comme  un  vol  de  gerfauts  hors  du  charnier  natal, 
Fatigues  de  porter  leurs  miseres  hautaines, 

De  Palos  de  Moguer,  routiers  et  capitaines, 

Partaient,  ivres  d’un  reve  hero'ique  et  brutal. 

II  s  allaient  conquerir  le  fabuleux  metal 
Que  Cipango  murit  dans  ses  mines  lointaines, 

Et  les  vents  alizes  inclinaient  leurs  antennes 
Aux  bords  mysterieux  du  monde  Occidental. 

Chaque  soir,  esperant  des  lendemains  epiques, 

L’azur  phosphorescent  de  la  mer  des  Tropiques 
Enchantait  leur  sommeil  d’un  mirage  dore ; 

Ou  penches  a  l’avant  des  blanches  caravelles, 

Ils  regardaient  monter  en  un  ciel  ignore 
Du  fond  de  l’Ocean  des  etoiles  nouvelles. 

(Josd  Maria  de  Heredia,  ‘<2 luvres,'  Trophies,  p.  3.) 

Ayant  poussd  la  porte  etroite  qui  chancelle, 

Je  me  suis  promene  dans  le  petit  jardin 
Qu’eclaircit  doucement  le  soleil  du  matin, 

Pailletant  chaque  fleur  d’une  humide  riincelle. 

1  Crepet,  ii.  pp.  477-8. 
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Rien  n’a  change.  J’ai  tout  revu:  l’humble  tonnelle 
De  vigne  folle  avec  les  chaises  de  rotin. 

Le  jet  d’eau  fait  toujours  son  murmure  argentin 
Et  le  vieux  tremble  sa  plainte  sempiternelle. 

Les  roses  comme  avant  palpitent ;  comme  avant, 

Les  grands  lis  orgueilleux  se  balancent  au  vent, 

Chaque  alouette  qui  va  et  vient  m’est  connue. 

Meme  j’ai  retrouve  debont  la  Velleda 
Dont  le  platre  s’ecaille  au  bout  de  l’avenue  — 

Grele,  parmi  l’odeur  fade  du  reseda. 

(Paul  Verlaine,  Choix  de  Podsies,  p.  8.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  tercet  ccd,  eed,  which  rationally 
ought  only  to  be  added  to  quatrains  on  alternate  rimes,  was 
the  favourite  form  of  the  poets  of  the  Ple'iade,  and  has  also 
been  used  to  some  extent  by  the  Romanticists  and  subsequent 
poetic  schools.  Although  it  is  not  generally  recommendable, 
for  reasons  given  above,  it  would  be  idle  to  dogmatize  upon 
the  point. 

I  quote  as  an  example  of  this  form  the  first  sonnet  (ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maurice  Sceve)  of  the  Erreurs  amoureuses  of 
Pontus  de  Tyard: 

Si  en  toy  luit  le  flambeau  gracieux, 

Flambeau  d’ Amour,  qui  tout  gent  cceur  allume, 

Comme  il  faisoit  lors,  qu’a  ta  docte  plume 
Tu  feis  hausser  le  vol  jusques  aux  cieux  : 

Donne,  sans  plus,  une  heure  a  tes  deux  yeux 
Pour  voir  l’ardeur,  qui  me  brusle  et  consume 
En  ces  Erreurs,  qu’Amour  sur  son  enclume 
Me  fait  forger,  de  travail  ocieux. 

Tu  y  pourras  recognoistre  la  flame, 

Qui  enflame  si  hautement  ton  ame, 

Mais  non  les  traits  de  ta  divine  veine. 

Aussi  je  prens  le  blasme  en  patience, 

Prest  d’endurer  honteuse  penitence, 

Pour  les  erreurs  de  ma  jeunesse  vaine.  ( CEuvres ,  p.  n.) 

,  Le  soleil  sous  la  mer,  mysterieuse  aurore, 

Eclaire  la  foret  des  coraux  abyssins 

Qui  mele,  aux  profondeurs  de  ces  tiedes  bassins, 

La  bete  epanouie  et  la  vivante  flore. 

Et  tout  ce  que  le  sel  ou  l’iode  colore, 

Mousse,  algue  chevelue,  anemones,  oursins, 

Couvre  de  pourpre  sombre,  en  somptueux  dessins, 

Le  fond  vermiculd  du  pale  madrepore. 

De  sa  splendide  dcaille  eteignant  les  dmaux, 

Un  grand  poisson  navigue  k  travers  les  rameaux  ; 

Dans  l’ombre  transparente  indolemment  il  rode ; 
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Et,  brusquement,  d’un  coup  de  sa  nageoire  en  feu, 

II  fait,  par  le  cristal  morne,  immobile  et  bleu, 

Courir  un  frisson  d’or,  de  nacre  et  d’emeraude. 

(Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  ‘ (Euvres ,’  Trophies,  p.  130.) 

The  sestets  cdc,  dee  and  cdc,  dcd  were  also  much  used 
by  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  then  they  have 
been  neglected. 

The  following  sonnet  of  Sc^vole  de  Sainte-Marthe  (1536- 
1623)  can  be  instanced  as  an  example  of  the  first  form : 

Graves  sonnets,  que  la  docte  Italie 
A  pour  les  siens  la  premiere  enfant^s, 

Et  que  la  France  a  depuis  adoptes, 

Vous  apprenant  une  grace  accomplie ; 

Assez  des-ja  vostre  gloire  annoblie 
Par  tant  d’esprits,  qui  vous  ont  rechantez, 

Fait  que  de  vous  les  haults  cieux  sont  hantez, 

Fait  que  de  vous  ceste  terre  est  remplie. 

Venez  en  rangs  aussi  petits  huitains, 

Venez  dizains,  vrais  enfans  de  la  France  : 

Si  au  marcher  vous  n’estes  si  hautains, 

Vous  avez  bien  dessous  moindre  apparence 
Autant  de  grace,  et  ne  meritez  pas 
Qu’un  estranger  vous  face  mettre  en  bas 

The  second  form  (cdc,  dcd)  was  used  by  Ronsard  more 
especially : 

Ostez  votre  beautd,  ostez  votre  jeunesse, 

Ostez  ces  rares  dons  que  vous  tenez  des  cieux, 

Ostez  ce  docte  esprit,  ostez-moy  ces  beaux  yeux, 

Cet  aller,  ce  parler  digne  d’une  deesse. 

Je  ne  vous  seray  plus  d’une  importune  presse, 

Fascheux  comme  je  suis;  vos  dons  si  precieux 
Me  font,  en  les  voyant,  devenir  furieux, 

Et  par  le  desespoir  Fame  prend  hardiesse. 

Pour  ce,  si  quelquefois  je  vous  touche  la  main, 

Par  courroux  vostre  teint  n’en  doit  devenir  blesme ; 

Je  suis  fol,  ma  raison  n’obeyt  plus  au  frein, 

Tant  je  suis  agite  d’une  fureur  extreme ; 

Ne  prenez,  s’il  vous  plaist,  mon  offence  a  desdain ; 

Mais,  douce,  pardonnez  mes  fautes  a  vous  mesme. 

(Poisies  Choisies,  pp.  58-9.) 

In  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  almost  endless 


1  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  245. 
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variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  rimes  of  the  tercets  is  found. 
A  few  of  these  irregular  types  are  cited  : 

abba 2  +  ccd ,  eed 

Durant  que  je  vivais,  ainsi  qu’en  plein  desert, 

Dans  le  reve,  insultant  la  race  qui  travaille, 

Comme  un  fache  ouvrier  ne  faisant  rien  qui  vaille 
S’enivre,  et  ne  sait  plus  a  quoi  l’outil  lui  sert, 

Un  soupir,  n^  du  mal  autour  de  moi  souffert, 

M’est  venu  des  cites  et  des  champs  de  bataille, 

Pouss^  par  l’orphelin,  le  pauvre  sur  la  paille, 

Et  le  soldat  tombe  qui  sent  son  coeur  ouvert. 

Ah  !  parmi  les  douleurs,  qui  dresse  en  paix  sa  tente, 

D’un  bonheur  sans  rayons  jouit  et  se  contente, 

Sto'ique  impitoyable  en  sa  serenity  ? 

Je  ne  puis:  ce  soupir  m’obsede  comme  un  blame, 
Quelque  chose  de  l’homme  a  traverse  mon  ame, 

Et  j’ai  tous  les  soucis  de  la  fraternite. 

(Sully  Prudhomme,  Poesies,  i.  p.  349.) 

abba 5  +  cdd 2 

Mon  Dieu  m’a  dit :  Mon  fils,  il  faut  m’aimer.  Tu  vois 
Mon  flanc  perce,  mon  coeur  qui  rayonne  et  qui  saigne, 

Et  mes  pieds  offenses  que  Madeleine  baigne 
De  larmes,  et  mes  bras  douloureux  sons  le  poids 

De  tes  peches,  et  mes  mains !  Et  tu  vois  la  croix, 

Tn  vois  les  clous,  le  fiel,  l’eponge,  et  tout  t’enseigne 
A  n’aimer,  en  ce  monde  ou  la  chair  regne, 

Que  ma  Chair  et  mon  Sang,  ma  parole  et  ma  voix. 

Ne  t’ai-je  pas  aime  jusqu’a  la  mort  moi-meme, 

O  mon  frere  en  mon  Pere,  6  mon  fils  en  l’Esprit, 

Et  n’ai-je  pas  souffert,  comme  c’etait  ecrit? 

N’ai-je  pas  sanglote  ton  angoisse  supreme 
Et  n’ai-je  pas  sue  la  sueur  de  tes  nuits, 

Lamentable  ami  qui  me  cherches  oil  je  suis? 

(Paul  Verlaine,  Sagesset  pp.  72-3.) 

The  scheme  abba2  +  cdd,  cee  is  found  in  Verlaine,  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  and  Jos£  Maria  de  Heredia  and  other  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century ;  less  usual  are  the  following  : 

abba 2  +  cdc,  ddc 

Je  vous  ai  vue  enfant,  maintenant  que  j’y  pense, 

Fraiche  comme  une  rose  et  le  coeur  dans  les  yeux. 

—  Je  vous  ai  vu  bambin,  boudeur  et  paresseux  ; 

Vous  aimiez  lord  Byron,  les  grands  vers  et  la  danse. 

Ainsi  nous  revenaient  les  jours  de  notre  enfance, 

Et  nous  parlions  ddja  le  langage  des  vieux ; 

Ce  jeune  souvenir  riait  entre  nous  deux, 

L^ger  comme  un  echo,  gai  comme  l’esperance 
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Le  lache  craint  le  temps  parce  qu’il  faut  mourir ; 

II  croit  son  mur  gate  lorsqu’une  fleur  y  pousse, 

O  voyageur  ami,  pere  du  souvenir  ! 

C’est  ta  main  consolante,  et  si  sage  et  si  douce, 

Qui  consacre  a  jamais  un  pas  fait  sur  la  mousse, 

Le  hochet  d’un  enfant,  une  larme,  un  soupir. 

(Alfred  de  Musset,  Poisies  Nouvelles,  p.  336.) 

abba 2  +  ccd,  dee 

Le  Seraphin  des  soirs  passe  le  long  des  fleurs  .  .  . 

La  Dame-aux-Songes  chante  a  l’orgue  de  l’dglise  ; 

Et  le  ciel,  oil  la  fin  du  jour  se  subtilise, 

Frolonge  une  agonie  exquise  de  couleurs. 

Le  Seraphin  des  soirs  passe  le  long  des  coeurs  .  .  . 

Les  vierges  au  balcon  boivent  l’amour  des  brises  ; 

Et  sur  les  fleurs  et  sur  les  vierges  indecises 
II  neige  lentement  d’adorables  paleurs. 

Toute  rose  au  jardin  s’incline,  lente  et  lasse, 

Et  l’ame  de  Schumann  errante  par  l’espace 
Semble  dire  une  peine  impossible  a  guerir  .  .  . 

Quelque  part  une  enfance  tres  douce  doit  mourir  .  .  . 

O  mon  ame,  mets  un  signet  au  livre  d’heures, 

L’Ange  va  recueillir  le  reve  que  tu  pleures. 

(Albert  Samain 1.) 

II. 

Sonnets  with  quatrains  on  cross  rimes  ( abab ,  abab)  are 
hardly  ever  found  in  the  works  of  French  sixteenth-century 
poets.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  few  occur  in  those  of 
Maynard,  Sarrazin,  and  Th^ophile  de  Viau.  Such  quatrains 
are  characteristic  of  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  whom  they  are  very  plentiful,  though  less  so  than  those 
on  enclosed  rimes,  as : 

abaft1  +  ccd,  eed 

Aux  vitraux  diapres  des  sombres  basiliques 
Les  flammes  du  couchant  s’dteignent  tour  a  tour ; 

D’un  age  qui  n’est  plus  precieuses  reliques, 

Leurs  domes  dans  l’azur  tracent  un  noir  contour; 

Et  la  lune  paralt,  de  ses  rayons  obliques 
Argentant  a  demi  l’aiguille  de  la  tour, 

Et  les  demiers  rameaux  des  pins  melancoliques 
Dont  l’ombre  se  balance  et  s’etend  alentour. 

Alors  les  vibrements  de  la  cloche  qui  tinte 
D’un  monde  aerien  semblent  la  voix  dteinte, 

Qui  par  le  vent  portee  en  ce  monde  parvient; 


1  Van  Bever  et  Paul  Leautaud,  Poetes  cC  Aivourd'hui,  p.  315. 
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,  Et  le  poete,  assis  pres  des  flots,  sur  la  greve, 

Ecoute  ces  accents  fngitifs  comme  un  reve, 

Leve  les  yeux  au  ciel,  et  triste  se  souvient. 

(Theophile  Gautier,  Pods.  Compl .,  i.  p.  16.) 

abaft  +  cdd,  cee 

Immnable  splendeur  du  Beau  I  gloire  du  Juste  ! 

Derniers  autels  de  ceux  qu’ont  trahis  leurs  autels  ! 

Vous  gardez  comme  on  garde  un  heritage  auguste, 

Le  secret  de  la  mort  qui  nous  fait  immortels. 

Ainsi  qu’aux  flots  du  bronze  une  image  s’incruste, 

Des  ages  ont  passe  que  vos  sceaux  etemels 

Ont  marques,  pour  le  Temps,  d’une  empreinte  robuste 

Et  que  notre  memoire  a  rendus  solennels ; 

Des  ages  oil  la  force,  eprise  de  lumiere, 

Demandait  a  l’Esprit  son  ennoblissement, 

Ou  la  pensee  etait  l’ame  du  devouement, 

Oil  la  Patrie  etait,  dans  tout  coeur,  tout  entiere, 

Oil  vingt  ans  reliaient  la  tombe  et  le  berceati 
Par  un  sillon  de  gloire,  et  se  nommaient  Marceau  ! 

(Armand  Silvestre,  Sonnets  Hdro'iques ,  p.  96.) 

Although  many  other  examples  of  different  combinations 
of  the  tercets  in  the  sonnet  with  the  octave  on  cross  rimes 
could  be  adduced,  the  above  specimens  ought  to  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  this  species  of  sonnet  in  French. 

III. 

Nineteenth-century  French  poets  also  present  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  number  of  sonnets  in  which  the  octave  is  made 
up  of  two  quatrains  differing  in  structure,  as  in  the  following 
sonnet  of  Alfred  de  Musset : 

Qu’il  est  doux  d’etre  au  monde,  et  quel  bien  que  la  vie  ! 

Tu  le  disais  ce  soir  par  un  beau  jour  d’etd. 

Tu  le  disais,  ami,  dans  un  site  enchante, 

Sur  le  plus  vert  coteau  de  ta  foret  cherie. 

Nos  chevanx,  au  soleil,  foulaient  l’herbe  flenrie  : 

Et  moi,  silencieux,  courant  a  ton  cote, 

Je  laissais  au  hasard  flotter  ma  reverie; 

Mais  dans  le  fond  du  cceur  je  me  suis  repete : 

—  Oui,  la  vie  est  un  bien,  la  joie  est  une  ivresse ; 

II  est  doux  d’en  user  sans  crainte  et  sans  souci, 

II  est  doux  de  feter  les  dieux  de  la  jeunesse, 

De  couronner  de  fleurs  son  vers  et  sa  maitresse, 

D’avoir  vecu  trente  ans  comme  Dieu  l’a  permis, 

Et,  si  jeunes  encor,  d’etre  de  vieux  amis. 

(. Podsies  Nouvelles,  p.  153.) 

Other  modern  poets,  instead  of  constructing  the  sonnet  on 
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four  or  five  different  rimes,  make  use  of  six  or  seven,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  this  sonnet  of  Henri  de  Regnier’s  Sites. 
The  scheme  is  abba,  cddc  +  eef,  ggf : 

J’avais  marche  longtemps,  et  dans  la  nuit  venue 
Je  sentais  defaillir  mes  reves  du  matin, 

Ne  m’as-tu  pas  mend  vers  le  Palais  lointain 
Dont  l’enchantement  dort  an  fond  de  1’avenue, 

Sous  la  lnne  qui  veille  unique  et  singuliere 
Sur  l’assoupissement  des  jardins  d’autrefois 
Ou  se  dressent,  avec  des  clochettes  aux  toits, 

Dans  les  massifs  fleuris,  pagodes  et  voliere  ? 

Les  beaux  oiseaux  pourpres  dorment  sur  leurs  perckoirs  ; 

Les  poissons  d’or  font  ombre  au  fond  des  reservoirs, 

Et  les  jets  d’eau  baisses  expirent  en  murmures. 

Ton  pas  est  un  frisson  de  robe  sur  les  mousses, 

Et  tu  m’as  pris  les  mains  entre  tes  deux  mains  douces 
Qui  savent  le  secret  des  secretes  serrures. 

(. Premiers  Pohnes,  p.  123.) 

Melin  de  St.-Gelais  and  CRment  Marot  used  the  deca¬ 
syllabic  line  in  their  sonnets l.  At  first  the  poets  of  the 
school  of  Ronsard  adhered  to  this  measure,  but  they  gradually 
abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the  Alexandrine,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  day  the  line  of  twelve  syllables  has 
remained  the  standard  line  for  the  French  sonnet.  Occa¬ 
sionally  poets,  more  especially  modern  poets,  have  made  use 
of  lines  of  four,  six,  or  eight  syllables  by  way  of  experiment : 

Ainsi,  quand  la  fleur  printaniere 
Dans  les  bois  va  s’epanouir, 

Au  premier  souffle  du  zephyr 
Elle  sourit  avec  mystere, 

Et  sa  tige  fratche  et  legere, 

Sentant  son  calice  s’ouvrir, 

Jusque  dans  le  sein  de  la  terre 
Fr^mit  de  joie  et  de  desir. 

Ainsi,  quand  ma  douce  Marie 
Entr’ouvre  sa  levre  cherie, 

Et  leve  en  chantant  ses  yeux  blens, 

Dans  1’harmonie  et  la  lumiere 
Son  ame  semble  tout  entiere 
Monter  en  tremblant  vers  les  cieux. 

(A.  de  Musset,  Potsies  Nouvelles,  p.  211.) 

1  The  decasyllabic  line,  which  was  still  the  longest  line  in  use  at  the 
time,  is  the  measure  recommended  by  Sibilet  in  his  Art  Poetique ;  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  sonnet  he  says :  .  .  .  et  n'admet  suivant  son  pots  autres  vers 
que  de  dix  syllabes  (p.  88). 
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Or  the  following  by  Theodore  de  Banville  in  lines  of  four 
syllables : 

Sur  la  colline, 

Quand  la  splendeur 
Du  ciel  en  fleur 
Au  soir  decline, 

L’air  illumine 
Le  front  reveur 
D’une  lueur 
Triste  et  divine. 

Dans  un  beau  ciel, 

O  Gabriel ! 

Tel  tu  rayonnes ; 

Telles  encor 
Sont  les  madonnes 

Dans  les  fonds  d’or.  ( Stalactites ,  p.  83.) 

The  hackneyed  Epitaphe  dime  jeune  fille,  by  Paul  de 
Ressdguier,  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  clever  trifling : 

Fort 
Belle 
Elle 
Dort ! 

Sort 

Frele, 

Quelle 
Mort ! 

Rose 
Close  — 

La 

Brise 

L’a 

Prise. 

Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  few  modern  poets, 
notably  Verlaine1,  have  sometimes  placed  the  two  tercets 
before  the  quatrains.  Such  sonnets  are  known  in  French  as 
sonnets  renverse's. 

It  would  appear  that  Auguste  Brizeux  (1803-55)  was  the 
first  French  poet  to  attempt  this  experiment;  adding  precept 
to  example,  he  says  himself : 

Les  rimeurs  ont  pose  le  sonnet  sur  la  pointe, 

Le  sonnet  qui  s’aiguise  et  finit  en  tercet : 

Au  solide  quatrain  la  part  faible  est  mal  jointe. 

Je  voudrais  commencer  par  oil  l’on  finissait. 

Tercet  svelte,  elancd  dans  ta  grace  iddale, 

Parais  done  le  premier,  forme  pyramidale  ! 

Choix,  p.  314. 


1 
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A«-dessous  les  quatrains,  graves,  majestueux, 

Lies  par  le  ciment  de  la  rime  jumelle, 

Fierement  assoiront  leur  base  solennelle, 

Leur  socle  de  granit,  leurs  degr^s  somptueux. 

Ainsi  le  monument  s’eleve  harmonieux, 

Plus  de  base  effrayante  a  l’oeil  et  qui  chancelle, 

La  base  est  large  et  sure  et  l’aiguille  ^tincelle, 

La  pyramide  aura  sa  pointe  dans  les  cieux. 

( Histoires  Pottiqucs,  ii.  p.  248.) 

Originally,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  sonnet  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
expression  of  tender  or  elegiac  sentiments.  Since  then  it  has 
enlarged  its  sphere  considerably,  and  may  be  used  as  the 
vehicle  for  almost  any  poetic  conception.  A  perusal  of  the 
sonnets  quoted  above  will  make  this  point  clear. 

II.  The  Rondel  and  Rondeau. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  rondeau  is  simply  a  more 
modern  form  of  the  word  rondel,  just  as  peau  is  of  pel, 
chapeau  of  chapel,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  consequently  applied  to 
a  more  modern  form  of  the  rondel. 

The  rondel  or  rondeau  is  so  named  because  it  was  originally 
intended  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  called  ronde  or 
rondel ,  still  surviving  in  the  western  provinces  of  France,  in 
which  the  dancers  joined  hands  and  went  round  in  a  circle 
according  to  the  time  of  the  song,  the  soloist  and  chorus 
taking  alternate  parts,  while  a  minstrel  not  infrequently  ac¬ 
companied  the  whole  song  on  a  kind  of  violin  called  the 
viole. 

The  age  and  bulk  of  the  popular  rondels  or  rondels  de 
carole,  as  they  were  primitively  called,  is  not  very  great,  the 
majority  being  scattered  in  certain  romances  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  such  as  the  Roman  du  Chastelain  de  Coney  and 
Adenet’s  Cleomades ,  but  they  represent  older  types,  and  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  their  close  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  literary  rondels  \  those  of  Guillaume  d’Amiens  and 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  who  both  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  These  can  be  divided  into  three  short  strophes : 
the  first  composed  of  two  or  three  lines,  rarely  of  four ;  the 
second  of  a  single  line  followed  by  the  first  line  of  the  first 
strophe,  forming  a  refrain ;  the  third  of  as  many  lines  as 

1  Adam  de  la  Halle  was  the  first  to  use  the  name  rondel.  {Oeuvres, 
p.  207.) 
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there  are  in  the  first  strophe,  followed  by  the  repetition  of 
the  whole  of  the  first  strophe  as  a  refrain.  The  lines  can 
have  as  few  as  two  syllables  and  as  many  as  eleven,  and  need 
not  all  be  of  the  same  measure.  Although  in  this  early 
period  its  intimate  connexion  with  music  causes  the  rondel  to 
assume  great  variety  of  structure,  yet  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
type  which  received  the  name  of  iriolet 1  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  has  come  down  to  us  unchanged  under 
that  name,  preponderates  to  a  large  extent.  Its  structure  is 
represented  by  the  following  scheme:  AB  |  aA  |  abAB,  in 
which  the  capital  letters  correspond  to  the  refrain-lines.  As 
a  rule  the  lines  are  all  octosyllabic  in  this  favourite  type. 
These  details  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  following  rondel 
of  Guillaume  d’ Amiens  : 

Hareu !  commant  m’i  maintendrai 
Qu’ Amors  ne  m’i  laissent  durer? 

Apansez  sui  que  j’en  ferai ; 

Hareu!  covwiant  nii  maintendrai ? 

A  ma  dame  consoil  prendrai 
Que  bien  me  le  savra  doner. 

Hareu  !  comment  m' i  maintendrai 
Qu’ Amors  ne  m'i  laissent  durer2,  ? 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  rondeau  underwent  a  radical 
change :  excepting  dramatic  poetry,  in  which  it  remained  in 
vogue  throughout  the  Middle  Ages3  and  continued  to  be 
sung,  it  was  transformed  from  a  musical  composition  into 
a  purely  literary  genre  following  certain  rules.  The  Art  de 
Didier  (1392)  of  Eustache  Deschamps,  who  himself  com¬ 
posed  a  large  number  of  rondeaux ,  teaches  that  there  are 
three  distinct  types  of  them,  all  composed  in  decasyllabic 
lines 4.  The  first  kind,  called  rondel  sangle  (simple)  by 
Deschamps,  is  identical  with  the  one  just  quoted  from 
Guillaume  d’ Amiens,  as  the  following  specimen  from  the 
former’s  works  will  show : 

Toute  joye  est  descendue  sur  my, 

Quant  j’ay  oy  de  ma  dame  nouvelle, 

Car  elle  m’a  appelld  nom  d’amy. 

Toute  joye  est  descendue  sur  my. 

1  The  name  triolet  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  La  Chasse  et  le  Depart 
d' Amours  (circa  1485)  of  Octovien  de  Saint-Gelais  and  Blaise  d’Auriol. 
Cf.  the  edition  of  1509,  cc.  i.  v°. 

2  Paul  Heyse,  Romanische  Inedita ,  p.  54  sqq. 

3  Cf.  L.  Miiller  in  Stengel’s  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen,  No.  xxiv. 

*  CEuvres,  vii.  pp.  284-7. 
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Lors  a  mon  cuer  et  tout  mon  corps  fremi ; 

Amours  en  moy  par  ce  se  renouvelle  : 

Toute  joye  est  descejidue  stir  my, 

Quant  ■’’ay  oy  de  ma  dame  nouvelle. 

(Deschamps,  CEuvres,  iv.  p.  64.) 

The  second  type,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  presents  the  following  arrangement:  ABA  |  abAB  \ 
aba  ABA,  or  ABB  \  abAB  \  abb ABB : 

Beau  fait  aler  on  chastel  de  Clermont, 

*  Car  belle  y  a  et  douce  compaignie, 

Qui  en  danfant  et  chantant  s’esbanye. 

Les  dames  la  tresbonne  chiere  font 
Aux  estrangiers  :  si  convient  que  je  dye  : 

Beau  fait  aler  on  chastel  de  Clermont, 

Car  belle  y  a  et  dotice  compaignie. 

Une  en  y  a  qui  les  autres  scmont 
En  toute  honour  et  en  joyeuse  vie. 

C’est  paradiz ;  et  pour  ce  a  tous  escrie : 

Beau  fait  aler  ou  chastel  de  Clermont, 

Car  belle  y  a  et  douce  compaignie, 

Qui  eii  danyant  et  chantant  s’esbanye.  (Ibid.  p.  76.) 

The  third  type,  called  rondel  double,  probably  because  each 
rime  -  combination  is  repeated  twice,  is  constructed  thus  : 
ABBA  |  abBA  |  abbaABBA,  or  ABAB  [  abAB  |  abab 
ABAB.  We  quote  again,  as  in  the  above  case,  from  Des¬ 
champs  : 

Joyeusement,  par  un  tresdoulx  joir, 

En  joyssant  menray  vie  joyeuse, 

Comme  celui  qui  se  doit  resjoir 
Et  joye  avoir  en  la  vie  amoureuse. 

Si  joyeux  sui,  chascuns  le  puet  oir 
A  mon  chanter;  tresplaisant,  gracieuse, 

Joyeusement,  par  un  tresdoulx  joir, 

En  ioyssant  menray  vie  joyeuse. 

Rien  ne  me  faut  quant  je  vous  puis  veir, 

Tresdouce  fleur,  nouvelle  et  precieuse ; 

Si  veil  courroux  et  tristece  fuir, 

Chanter  pour  vous  et  de  voix  doucereuse : 

T oyeusement ,  par  un  tresdoulx  joir, 

En  joyssant  menray  vie  joyeuse, 

Comme  celui  qui  se  doit  resjoir 

Et  joye  avoir  en  la  vie  amoureuse.  (Ibid.  p.  33.) 

The  rondeaux1  of  the  great  chronicler  Froissart  (c.  1337- 
c.  1410),  who  comes  next  in  point  of  time,  can  be  passed  by 

1  Froissart  employs  both  the  term  rondeau  and  rondelet-^Poisies,  ii. 
p.  396  sqq.)  of  the  8-line  rondeau. 
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with  little  comment,  as  they  are  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
rondeaux  simples  of  the  type  already  described.  On  the 
contrary,  those  of  Christine  de  Pisan  (c.  1363-c.  1430)  are 
noteworthy,  not  so  much  because  they  offer  examples  of 
rotideaux  having  as  many  as  eight  lines  in  the  first  strophe, 
either  all  of  the  same  length  or  of  unequal  length : 

Vous  en  pourriez  exillier 
Un  millier 

Des  amans  par  vo  doulz  ceil, 

Plain  d’esveil, 

Qui  ont  fait  maint  fretillier 
Et  veillier. 

Je  m’en  sens  plus  que  ne  sueil 
Et  m’en  dueil,  &c. 

(  (Euvres  Poitiques ,  i.  p.  174.) 

as  on  account  of  a  tendency,  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  evolution  of  the  rondeau ,  to  curtail  the  refrain.  Instead 
of  repeating  half  of  the  first  strophe  at  the  end  of  the  second, 
and  the  whole  of  the  first  strophe  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
it  becomes  usual  at  this  period,  especially  with  rondeaux 
that  have  more  than  five  lines  in  the  first  strophe,  to  repeat 
only  one  or  two  lines  of  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  third  strophe.  Thus  : 

Que  me  vault  done  le  complaindre 
Ne  moy  plaindre 

De  la  douleur  que  je  port 

Quant  en  riens  ne  puet  remaindre  V 
Ains  est  graindre 

Et  sera  jusqu’a  la  mort. 

Tant  me  vient  doulour  attaindre, 

Que  restraindre 

Ne  puis  mon  gTant  desconfort  ; 

Que  me  vault  done  le  complamdre  ? 

Quant  cil  qu’amoye  sanz  faindre 
Mort  estraindre 

A  voulu,  dont  m’a  fait  tort; 

Ce  a  fait  ma  joye  estaindre, 

Ne  attaindre 

Ne  poz  puis  a  nul  deport ; 

Que  me  vatilt  done  le  complaindre? 

(Christine  de  Pisan,  (Euvres  Poitiques ,  i.  p.  148.) 

In  the  fifteenth  century  rondeaux  are  still  divided  into 
rondeaux  simples  and  rondeaux  doubles,  the  latter  name  being 
applied  not  only  to  the  rondeaux  doubles  of  Deschamps,  but 
also  to  all  those  that  had  more  than  four  lines  in  the  first 
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strophe.  To  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  ron¬ 
deaux  doubles ,  the  name  of  rondeau  quatrain,  which  we  shall 
use  henceforth,  was  sometimes  given  to  the  shorter  ron¬ 
deau  double  of  Deschamps.  Although  numerous  examples 
of  rondeaux  with  full  refrain  are  still  found  in  the  works  of 
Charles  d’Orleans  (1391-1465),  as  in  the  following  rondeau 
quatrain : 

Sot  ceil  raporteur  de  nouvelles, 

Ou  vas-tu  ?  et  ne  seiz  pour  quoy, 

Ne  sans  prendre  congie  de  moy, 

En  la  compaignie  des  belles  ? 

Tu  es  trop  toust  acointe  d’elles : 

II  te  vausist  mieulx  tenir  quoy; 

Sot  ceil  raporteur  de  nouvelles, 

Ou  vas-tu  ?  et  ne  seiz  por  quoy  ? 

Se  ne  change  manieres  telles, 

Par  raison  ainsi  que  je  doy 
Chatier  te  vueil  sur  ma  foy  : 

Contre  toy  j’ay  asses  querelles. 

Sot  ceil  raporteur  de  nouvelles, 

Ou  vas-tu ,  et  ne  seiz  pour  quoy, 

Ne  sans  prendre  congie  de  moy, 

En  la  compaignie  des  belles  ? 

( Poisies  Completes,  i.  p.  159.) 

the  tendency  to  cut  down  the  refrain,  noticed  in  the  rondeaux 
of  Christine  de  Pisan,  became  still  more  marked  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  so  that,  instead  of  repeating 
the  refrain  or  part  of  the  refrain  after  the  second  and  last 
strophe,  the  first  word  only  was  repeated,  or  sometimes  the 
first  two  or  three  words.  This  peculiarity  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  copyists,  instead  of  writing  out 
the  full  refrain,  were  content  to  put  down  the  first  word  or 
two  or  three  words,  and  leave  the  reader,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  rondeau-forms,  to  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  refrain  for 
himself.  But  when  the  readers  had  lost  touch  with  the  real 
nature  of  the  rondeau  they  no  longer  understood  the  purpose 
of  this  abbreviation,  and  the  refrain-character  of  this  kind  of 
poem  was  lost  sight  of.  At  first  this  mutilated  refrain,  called 
rentrement  by  the  theorists  of  the  time,  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  rondeaux  in  decasyllabic  lines,  but  already  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  used  in  all  kinds  of 
rondeaux,  excepting  the  old  rondel  simple  or  triolet,  to  judge 
by  a  remark  in  the  Art  et  Science  de  Rhetor icque  (1539)  of 
Gracien  du  Pont,  which  teaches  that  the  rondeau  in  general 
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doibt  rentrer  et  reprendre  les  deux  premiers  lignes  die  premier 
couplet  ou  lien  le  premier  mol  et  aulcune  foys  le  premier  et  le 
second h  Very  soon  after,  the  rentrement  completely  ousted 
the  full  refrain. 

In  this  way,  and  starting  from  the  fifteenth  century,  there 
developed  two  special  shortened  forms  of  the  rondeau.  From 
the  rondeau  quatrain  or  rondeau  double  of  Deschamps  (abba  | 
abBA  |  abbaABBA)  of  sixteen  lines  there  evolved,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  two  rentrements  for  the  six  refrain -lines,  a  rondeau 
of  twelve  lines  which  was  known  at  this  period  as  rondeau 
simple,  in  opposition  to  a  second  shortened  form,  which 
evolved  from  a  rondeau  of  twenty-one  lines  (aabba  \  aabAAB\ 
aabbaAABBA )  by  reducing  the  eight  refrain-lines  to  two 
rentrements.  This  form  of  fifteen  lines,  which  appropriated 
the  name  of  rondeau  double,  and  which  is  now  called  rondeau 
simply,  replaced  all  the  other  types  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  many  rondeau- forms. 
The  rondeau  simple  of  twelve  lines  is  not  found  later  than  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  example  of  each, 
from  CRment  Marot’s  works,  is  appended : 

Au  bon  vieulx  temps  un  train  d’amour  regnoit, 

Qui  sans  grand  art  et  dons  se  demenoit, 

Si  qu’un  boucquet  donne  d’amour  profonde 
S’estoit  donne  toute  la  terre  ronde : 

Car  seulement  au  cueur  on  se  prenoit. 

Et  si,  par  cas,  a  jouyr  on  venoit, 

S9avez-vous  bien  comme  on  s’entretenoit  ? 

Vingt  ans,  trente  ans;  cela  duroit  ung  monde 
Au  bon  vieulx  temps. 

Or  est  perdu  ce  qu’amour  ordonnoit, 

Rien  que  pleurs  fainetz,  rien  que  changes  on  n’oyt, 

Qui  vouldra  done  qu’a  aymer  je  me  fonde, 

II  fault,  premier,  que  l’amour  on  refonde 
Et  qu’on  la  meine  ainsi  qu’on  la  menoit 

Au  bon  vieulx  temps.  ( CEuvres ,  p.  193.) 

D’estre  content  sans  vouloir  davantage, 

C’est  ung  tresor  qu’on  ne  peult  estimer, 

Avoir  beaucoup  et  tousjours  plus  aymer, 

On  ne  Sfauroit  trouver  pire  heritage. 

Ung  usurier  tronve  cela  servage ; 

Mais  ung  franc  cueur  se  doibt  a  ce  sommer 
D' estre  content. 


1  fol.  xxiii.  v°. 
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Qui  veult  avoir  de  richesse  bon  gage, 

Sans  en  ennuy  sa  vie  consumer, 

Pour  en  vertus  se  faire  renommer, 

Tasche  tousjours  d’avoir  cet  advantage 

D’estre  contetit.  (Ibid.  p.  206.) 

The  rondeau  was  held  in  great  favour  during  the  fourteenth, 
and  still  more  so  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  first 
few  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  its  popularity 
waned  considerably,  although  several  examples  are  still  found 
in  the  works  of  Jean  Marot  (1450-1524),  Jean  Bouchet 
(1 475-1 555),  Victor  Brodeau  (d.  1540),  and  Roger  de  Collerye, 
(1494-1538),  whose  best  rondeaux  are  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Clement  Marot. 

Already  in  Cldment  Marot’ s  time  the  rondeau  was  con¬ 
sidered  old-fashioned,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
passage  in  Sibilet’s  Art  Poetique  (1548): — Et  de  fait  tu  Its 
peu  de  Rondeaus  de  Saingelais,  Seve,  Salel,  Heroet :  ceus  de 
Marot  sont  plus  exercices  de  jeunesse  fonde's  sur  l’ imitation  de 
son  pere  qu  oeuvres  de  tele  estofe  que  sont  ceus  de  son  plus  grand 
eage :  par  la  maturite  duquel  tu  trouveras  peu  de  rondeaus 
creus  dedans  son  jardin 1,  and  was  completely  discarded, 
together  with  all  the  medieval  genres,  by  Ronsard  and  his 
school:  Puis  me  laisse,  says  Du  Bellay,  toutes  ces  vieilles 
Poesies  Franqoyses  aux  Jeux  Floraux  de  Thoulouze,  et  au 
puy  de  Rouan :  comme  Rondeaux,  Ballades,  Vyrelaiz,  Chantz 
Royaulx,  Chansons,  et  autres  telles  epis series,  qui  corrompent  le 
goust  de  nostre  Langue,  et  ne  servent  si  non  a  porter  temoin- 
gnaige  de  nostre  ignorance  2 * * *.  After  suffering  a  total  eclipse  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  it  was  taken  up  again  by  the  pre'cieux 
poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  more 
particularly  by  Voiture  (1598-1648),  who,  together  with 
Clement  Marot,  remains  unsurpassed  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 
Some  of  his  rondeaux,  such  as  the  one  following,  though 

1  See  pp.  88-9  of  the  1556  (Lyons)  edition. 

2  See  pp.  1 1 2-1 1 3  of  the  Defence  of  Du  Bellay;  and  Pasquier  in  the 
Recherches  de  la  France  (livre  vii,  chap.  5),  after  having  described  the 
form  of  the  rondeau,  ballade,  and  chant  royal,  says  :  Si  ces  trois  especes 
de  Foesie  estoiettt  encores  en  usage,  je  ne  les  vous  eusse  icy  represent<!es 
comme  sur  tin  tableau  :  vous  les  recevrez  de  moi  comme  une  antiquaille. 
In  the  Art  Pottique  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye  (1605,  but  begun  in 

1574)  much  the  same  attitude  is  adopted  as  by  Du  Bellay: 

Et  des  vieux  chants  Royaux  decharge  le  fardeau, 

Oste  moy  la  Ballade,  oste  moy  le  Rondeau. 

(livre  i,  11.  345~6  ) 
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inferior  in  grace  and  simplicity  to  those  of  Marot,  are  un¬ 
equalled  for  brilliancy  and  wit : 

En  bon  francais  politique  et  devot, 

Vous  discourez  plus  grave  qu’un  magot ; 

Votre  chagrin  de  tout  se  formalise, 

Et  l’on  dirait  que  la  France  et  l’Eglise 
Tournent  sur  vous  comme  sur  leur  pivot. 

A  tout  propos,  vous  faites  le  bigot, 

Pleurant  nos  maux  avecque  maint  sanglot, 

Et  votre  coeur  espagnol  se  deguise 
j En  bon  francais. 

Laissez  l’Etat  et  n’en  dites  plus  mot, 

II  est  pourvu  d’un  tres-bon  matelot ; 

Car,  s’il  vous  faut  parler  avec  franchise, 

Quoique  sur  tout  votre  esprit  subtilise, 

On  vous  connoit,  et  vous  n’etes  qu’nn  sot 
En  bon  francais 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  the  rondeau  was  quite  neglected, 
the  only  notable  exception  being  afforded  by  the  Englishman 
Anthony  Hamilton  (1646-1720),  who,  by  his  wit  and  wonder¬ 
ful  command  of  French,  has  won  an  honoured  place  in  the 
literature  of  that  language.  In  the  following  specimen  he  has 
given  a  perfect  imitation  of  Cldment  Marot’s  manner  : 

Mal-a-propos  ressuscitent  en  France 
Rondeaux  qu’on  voit  par  belles  denigrez ; 

Mal-a-propos,  selon  l’antique  usance, 

Devant  les  yeux  d’inexperte  Jouvance, 

Gaulois  discours  ores  se  sont  montrez. 

Blondins  propos  seroient  mieux  savourez 
Pres  de  tendrons  en  fleur  d’adolescence. 

Du  vieil  Marot  vient  la  fine  eloquence 
Mal-h-propos. 

Vous,  jeunes  gars,  bien  fringans,  bien  parez, 

Voulez-vous  voir  leurs  cceurs  d’ amour  navrez  ? 

Quittez  rondeau,  sonnet,  ballade,  stance; 

En  bon  francais  contez-leur  votre  chanse, 

Et  soyez  surs  que  jamais  ne  viendrez 
Mal-h-propos 2. 

But  it  was  again  revived,  somewhat  artificially  it  must  be  said, 
by  some  of  the  Romanticists,  notably  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
Theodore  de  Banville.  Like  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  have  used  the  rondeau  of  fifteen  lines  exclusively, 


1  Crdpet,  ii.  pp.  490-91. 


2  Id.  iii.  p.  104. 
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but  not  infrequently  allowed  themselves  greater  liberty  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  rimes,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
De  Musset  will  show,  in  which  the  scheme  ababa  |  aba  + 
rentrement  ]  abbaa  +  rentrement  replaces  the  older  aabba  |  aab 
+  rentrement  |  aabba  +  rentrement,  which  occurs  in  the  earlier 
rondeaux  and  in  those  of  Voiture : 

Dans  son  assiette  arrondi  mollement, 

Un  patd  chaud,  d’un  aspect  delectable, 

D’un  peu  trop  loin  m’attirait  doucement. 

J’allais  a  lui.  Votre  instinct  charitable 
Vous  fit  lever  pour  me  l’offrir  gaiment. 

Jupin,  qu’II^be  grisait  au  firmament, 

Voyant  ainsi  Verms  servir  a  table, 

Laissa  son  verre  en  choir  d’etonnement 
Dans  son  assiette. 

Pouvais-je  alors  vous  faire  un  compliment? 

La  grace  echappe,  elle  est  inexprimable ; 

Les  mots  sont  faits  pour  ce  qu’on  trouve  aimable, 

Les  regards  seuls  pour  ce  qu’on  voit  charmant ; 

Et  je  n’eus  pas  l’esprit  en  ce  moment 

Dans  son  assiette.  {Pots.  Nouv.,  p.  260.) 

The  rimes  are  regularly  combined  in  the  rondeaux  of 
Theodore  de  Banville  : 

Sa  mere  fut  quarante  ans  belle. 

Dans  ses  yeux  la  meme  etincelle 
D’  amour,  d’esprit  et  de  desir, 

Quarante  ans  pour  notre  plaisir 
Brilla  d’une  grace  nouvelle. 

Le  meme  eclat  parait  en  elle ; 

C’est  par  cela  qu’elle  rappelle 
Notre  plus  charmant  souvenir, 

Sa  mire. 

Elle  a  les  traits  d’une  immortelle. 

C’est  Cypris  dont  la  main  attelle 
A  son  chariot  de  saphir 
Les  colombes  et  le  zephyr; 

Aussi  l’enfant  au  dard  l’appelle 

Sa  mire.  {Odes  Funambulesques,  p.  201 1.) 

Theodore  de  Banville  has  also  composed  rondeaux  qua¬ 
trains  (with  an  abridged  refrain)  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Charles  d’Orl^ans: 

Tout  est  ravi  quand  vient  le  jour 
Dans  les  cieux  flamboyants  d’aurore. 

Sur  la  terre  en  fleur  qu’il  decore 
La  joie  immense  est  de  retour. 

1  See  also  Cariatides,  pp.  280  and  283, 

s 
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Les  feuillages  au  pur  contour 
Ont  un  bruissement  sonore; 

Tout  est  ravi  quand  vient  le  jour 
Dans  les  cieux  Jlamboyants  d’aurore. 

La  chaumiere  comme  la  tour 
Dans  la  lumiere  se  colore, 

L’eau  murmure,  la  fleur  adore, 

Les  oiseaux  chantent,  fous  d’amour. 

Tout  est  ravi  quand  vient  le  jour. 

( Rondels ,  p.  239-40.) 

Subsequently  the  rondeau  was  taken  up  by  Maurice 
Rollinat  (b.  1846),  who  has  composed  over  a  hundred 
poems  of  this  kind  in  the  collections  of  verse  Dans  les 
Brandes  (1877)  and  Les  Ne'vroses  (1883),  either  of  fifteen 
lines  with  the  first  two  or  three  words  repeated  as  a  refrain, 
or  more  commonly  of  the  type  just  described. 

III.  Bergerette  and  Rondeau  Redouble. 

From  the  rondeau  there  developed  the  so-called  bergerette , 
which  did  not  survive  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  defined  as  follows  by  Fabri : — Bergerette  est  en  tout 
semblable  a  I'espece  de  rondeau ,  excepte  que  le  couplet  du  milieu 
est  tout  entier ,  et  d'aultre  liziere 1 ;  et  le  peult  Ven  faire  d'aultre 
taille  de  plus  on  moins  de  lignes  que  le  premier  baston,  ou 
semblable  a  luy 2.  Thus,  instead  of  the  form  abba  \  abAB  | 
abbaABBA  of  the  rondeau  quatrain ,  for  example,  the  berge¬ 
rette  presents  the  scheme  abba  |  cdcd  |  abbaABBA ,  or 
abba  |  ccdccd  \  abbaABBA ,  as  the  second  strophe  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  first  in  length  : 

Je  ne  requier  que  vostre  grace, 

O11  jamais  Dieu  ne  me  doint  bien, 

Et  si  n’est  en  ce  monde  rien 
Que  pour  vostre  honneur  je  ne  face. 

Helas !  se  j’eusse  le  pouoir, 

De  quoy  j’ay  bien  la  voulonte, 

Vous  pouries  bien  apercevoir 
Entierement  ma  leaulte. 

La  mort  du  tout  brief  me  defface, 

Se  vostre  ne  suis  plus  que  mien; 

Ce  que  je  dy,  je  le  maintien, 

Et  maintiendray  a  la  tout  passe : 

1  The  word  lisiere  is  used  with  the  meaning  of  rime  by  medieval 
theorists ;  the  word  baston  is  generally  equivalent  to  line,  but  sometimes, 
as  in  the  above  case,  it  means  strophe. 

2  Le  grand  et  vrai  art  de  pleine  rhitorique,  ed.  Heron,  ii.  p.  71. 
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je  ne  reguier  que  Vostre  grace , 

On  jamais  Diea  ne  me  doint  bien, 

Et  si  n'est  en  ce  monde  rien 

Que  pour  vostre  honneur  je  ne  face *. 

Bergereites  simples,  corresponding  to  the  rondeau  simple, 
are  not  found,  but  bergeretles  doubles,  especially  with  a 
shortened  refrain,  according  to  the  scheme  aabba  |  ccdccd  | 
aabba  +  rentrement,  are  abundant1  2 3. 

The  rondeau  redouble',  which  also  evolved  from  the  rondeau, 
is  simply  an  enlarged  rondeau  quatrain,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  lines  +  a  rentrement.  The  last  lines  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  quatrains  are,  respectively,  refrains  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  quatrain.  The 
last,  or  sixth,  quatrain  should,  according  to  the  rules,  repro¬ 
duce  the  opening  quatrain,  but  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  alternation  in  the  rimes  of  the  different  quatrains 
is  extended  to  the  quatrain  preceding  the  rentrement. 

Rondeaux  redoubles  have  never  been  very  much  in  vogue ; 
they  are  very  rare  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
even  at  that  period  only  isolated  examples  occur.  Clement 
Marot,  for  example,  only  composed  one,  styling  it  rondeau 
parfakt,  which  is  as  follows  : 

En  liberty  maintenant  me  pourmaine, 

Mais  en  prison  pourtant  je  fuz  cloue ; 

Voyla  comment  Fortune  me  demaine : 

C’est  bien  et  mal.  Dieu  soit  de  tout  loue. 

Les  envieux  ont  dit  que  de  Noue 

N’en  sortiroys ;  que  la  mort  les  emmaine ! 

Maulgre  leurs  dens  le  neu  est  desnoue ; 

En  libertt  maintenant  me  pourmaine. 

Pourtant,  si  j’ay  fasche  la  Court  Rommaine, 

Entre  meschans  ne  fuz  one  alloue : 

De  bien  famez  j’ay  hantd  le  dommaine, 

Mais  en  prison  pourtant  je  fuz  clout. 

Car  aussitost  que  fuz  desadvoue 

De  celle  la  qui  me  fut  tant  humaine, 

Bien  tost  apres  a  sainct  Pris  fuz  voui ; 

Voyld  comment  Fortune  me  demaine. 

J’euz  a  Paris  prison  fort  inhumaine; 

A  Chartres  fuz  doulcement  encloud ; 

1  See  G.  Raynaud,  Rondeaux  et  autres  poisies  du  xvc  slide.  Paris, 

1889,  p.  82. 

3  G.  Raynaud,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  lv.,  lxv.,  lxx.,  c.,  cxx.,  &c. 
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Maintenant  voys  ou  non  plaisir  me  maine  : 

C'est  bien  et  mal.  Dieu  soit  du  tout  lou£. 

Au  fort,  amys,  c’est  a  vous  bien  joue, 

Quand  vostre  main  hors  du  per  me  ramaine. 

Escript  et  faict  d’un  cuer  bien  enjoue, 

Le  premier  jour  de  la  verte  semaine 

En  liberty.  ( (Euvres ,  ii.  p.  165.) 

A  few  isolated  examples  also  occur  in  the  works  of 
Mme  Deshoulieres  and  La  Fontaine.  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville 1  is  the  only  modern  poet  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  this 
complicated  rondeau- form. 

IV.  The  Triolet. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  triolet  is  nothing 
but  a  favourite  type  of  the  early  rondeau  or  rondel  as  it  was 
then  called,  to  which  was  applied  the  name  of  triolet  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
the  present  time  unchanged  in  its  form.  This  will  be  obvious 
from  a  comparison  of  the  rondels  already  quoted,  or  of  this 
specimen  from  Jean  Froissart : 

Amours,  Amours,  que  voles  de  moi  faire  ? 

En  vous  ne  puis  veoir  riens  de  seiir : 

Je  ne  cognois  ne  vous  ne  vostre  afaire. 

Amours,  A  meters,  que  voids  de  moi  faire  ? 

Le  quel  vault  mieulz  :  pryer,  parler,  ou  taire  ? 

Dittes  le  moi,  qui  aves  bon  eiir. 

Amours,  Amours,  que  voids  de  moi  faire  l 

En  vous  ne  puis  veoir  riens  de  seiir.  ( Poesies ,  ii.  p.  41.) 

with  the  two  following  modern  examples — one  from  the 
seventeenth  and  the  other  from  the  nineteenth  century : 

Monseigneur  le  prince  d’Elbeuf 
Qui  n’avait  aucune  ressource 
Et  qui  ne  mangeait  que  du  bceuf, 

Monseigneur  le  prince  d'  Elbeuf 
A  maintenant  un  habit  neuf 
Et  quelques  justes  dans  sa  bourse, 

Monseigneur  le  prince  d' Elbeuf 

Qui  n'avait  aucune  ressource.  (Marigny 2.) 

Fraiche  sous  son  petit  bonnet, 

Belle  a  ravir,  et  point  coquette, 

Ma  cousine  se  demenait 
Fraiche  sous  son  petit  bonnet. 

1  See  Cariatides,  pp.  286  and  289. 


Crepet,  ii.  p.  621. 
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Elle  sautait,  allait,  venait 
Comme  un  volant  sur  la  raquette : 

Fraiche  sous  sou  petit  bonnet, 

Belle  h  ravir  et  point  coquette. 

(Alphonse  Daudet,  Les  Prunes *.) 

The  only  real  point  of  difference  between  the  modern 
triolet  and  the  rondel  is  not  one  of  form,  but  of  matter.  In 
O.F.  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  love-poetry,  whereas 
since  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  reserved  principally  for 
playful  or  light  satiric  pieces.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  triolet  uses  practically  no  other  measure  but  the  octo¬ 
syllabic  line,  and  is  never  heterometric,  as  is  sometimes  its 
prototype.  The  chief  representative  of  the  triolet  among 
modern  poets  is  Thdodore  de  Banville,  to  whom  are  due 
about  thirty  poems  of  that  form : 

Pour  bien  faire  le  Triolet 
II  faut  trop  d’esprit.  Je  m’arrete. 

Je  ne  vois  plus  que  Briollet 
Pour  bien  faire  le  Triolet. 

Oh !  mener  ce  cabriolet 

Sur  le  mont  a  la  double  Crete !  .  .  . 

Pour  bien  faire  le  Triolet 
II  faut  trop  cT  esprit.  Je  niarrete. 

( Occidentales ,  p.  108.) 

V.  The  Ballade. 

Like  the  rondeau,  the  ballade  was  originally  a  dance-song 
(Prov.  ballar  =  to  dance).  Such  are  the  earliest  ballades  of 
the  North  of  France,  called  baletes ,  and  which,  like  the 
primitive  Proven9al  balladas,  were  much  simpler  and  less 
fixed  in  their  form  than  the  poems  which  at  a  later  date 
came  to  be  denoted  by  the  name  of  ballades,  and  which 
evolved  from  them.  These  O.F.  popular  baletes  are  generally 
composed  of  three  strophes  of  no  definite  structure,  with 
a  refrain  of  several  lines,  but  also  of  varying  length,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem  and  at  the  end  of  each  strophe : 

Au  cuer  les  ai,  les  jolis  malz: 

Content  en  guariroie  ? 

Kant  li  vilains  vaint  a  marchiet, 

II  n’i  vait  pas  por  berguignier, 

Mais  por  sa  feme  a  esgaitier, 

Que  nuns  ne  li  forvoie. 

Au  cuer  les  ai,  les  jolis  malz: 

Content  en  guariroie  ? 

1  See  De  Banville,  Petit  Traits,  pp.  216-217. 
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Vilains,  car  vos  traites  au  lai, 

Car  vostre  alainne  m’ocidrait. 

Bien  sai  c’ancor  deportiroit 
Vostre  amor  et  la  moie. 

Au  cuer  les  ai,  les  jolis  malz: 

Content  en  guariroie ? 

Vilains,  cuidez  vos  tout  avoir, 

Et  belle  dame  et  grant  avoir? 

Vos  averiez  la  hairt  au  col 
Et  mes  amins  lai  joie. 

Dieus ,  j'ai  a  cuer  les  jolis  malz : 

Content  en  guariroie  ? 

(Bartsch,  Rom.  und  Past.,  p.  21.) 

Although  the  Proven9al  balladas1 2  are  not  unlike  the  O.F. 
baletes,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  they  preceded  them,  or, 
even  if  they  did,  that  they  served  as  a  model  for  them.  Both 
the  form  and  name  are  sufficiently  simple  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  independently  in  the  North  and  South  of  France. 
Ballade'1,  the  Proven9al  form  of  the  word,  was  not  introduced 
in  the  North  of  France  till  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  finally  ousted  the  O.F.  word  balete  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  no  special  reason  apparently. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  it  became  customary  to  denote 
by  the  name  of  ballade  exclusively  a  poem  composed  of  three 
strophes  with  a  refrain  of  one  line  at  the  end  of  each,  and  of  a 
final  half-strophe  called  the  envoi,  repeating  the  same  refrain. 

The  ballade,  in  its  commonest  form,  consists  of  three 
strophes  of  eight  or  ten  lines  each,  written  on  identical 
rimes,  as  is  also  the  envoi  which  terminates  the  poem.  If 
the  ballade  is  written  in  decasyllabic  lines,  the  strophes  are 
ordinarily  of  ten  lines,  and  the  envoi  of  five ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  octosyllabic  line  is  used,  the  strophes  are  ordinarily 
of  eight  lines,  and  the  envoi  of  four.  The  last  line  of  the 
first  strophe  must  be  repeated  as  refrain  at  the  end  of  the 

1  See  Bartsch,  Chrestomathie  Proven$ale,  p.  245-6. 

2  See  Paulin  Paris  in  vol.  xxiii.  p.  616  of  V Histoire  litti’raire.  In  this 
the  earliest  (soon  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century)  example 
the  word  occurs  under  the  form  barade.  The  next  oldest  example  is 
furnished  by  the  Jeu  du  Pelerin  of  Adam  de  la  Halle,  composed  about 
1300  : 

.  .  .  savoit  canchons  faire 
Partures  et  motes  entds ; 

De  che  fist  il  a  grans  plants, 

Et  balades  je  ne  sai  quantes. 

ICEuv.  Contpl.,  ed.  De  Coussemaker,  p.  41S. ) 
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two  other  strophes  and  of  the  envois  which  envoi  frequently 
addresses  the  person  to  whom  the  poem  is  dedicated  by 
some  such  title  as  prince,  sire,  reine,  dame  \ 

As  an  example  of  the  ballade  written  in  the  octosyllabic 
measure  the  well-known  Ballade  des  Dames  du  Temps  Jadis 
of  Villon  is  quoted : 

Dictes  moy  on,  n’en  qudl  pays, 

Est  Flora,  la  belle  Romaine ; 

Archipiada  ne  Thais, 

Qui  fut  sa  cousine  germaine ; 

Echo,  parlant  quand  bruyt  on  maine 
Dessus  riviere  on  sus  estan, 

Qui  beauts  eut  trop  plus  qu’humaine  ? 

Mats  on  sotii  les  neiges  d'antaft  ? 

Ou  est  la  tr^s  sage  Helois, 

Pour  qui  fut  chastre  et  puis  moyne 
Pierre  Esbaillart  a  Sainct  Denys? 

Pour  son  amour  eut  cest  essoyne. 

Semblablement,  011  est  la  royne 
Qui  commanda  que  Buridan 
Fust  jettd  en  ung  sac  en  Seine? 

Mats  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

La  royne  blanche  comme  ung  lys, 

Qui  chantoit  a  voix  de  sereine ; 

Berthe  au  grand  pied,  Bietris,  Aliys; 

Harembourges,  qui  tint  le  Mayne, 

Et  Jehanne,  la  bonne  Lorraine, 

Qu’Anglois  bruslerent  a  Rouen; 

Ou  sont  els,  Vierge  souveraine  ?  .  .  . 

Mats  ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan  ? 

Envoi. 

Prince,  n’enquerez  de  sepmaine 
Ou  elles  sont,  ne  de  cest  an, 

Que  ce  refrain  ne  vous  remaine : 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan?  ( CEuvres ,  p.  47.)  - 

The  Ballade  des  Pendus,  written  by  the  same  poet  when 
he  expected  to  swing  with  his  companions  on  the  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon,  is  equally  beautiful,  and  will  serve  as  a  good 
example  of  the  ballade  written  in  decasyllabic  lines : 

Freres  humains  qui  apr^s  nous  vivez, 

N’aiez  les  cuers  contre  nous  endurcis; 

1  This  peculiarity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  originally  the  ballade 
was  addressed  to  the  prince  or  president  of  the  puys,  or  medieval 
literary  guilds,  in  the  poetic  competitions  which  took  place  from  time  to 
time.  Subsequently  when  each  poet  had  his  patron  or  patroness  the 
form  of  allocution  was  varied  to  suit  the  case. 
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Car  se  piti6  de  nous  povres  avez, 

Dieu  en  aura  plus  tost  de  vous  mercis. 

Vous  nous  voiez  cy  atachez,  cinq,  sis; 

Quant  de  la  chair,  que  trop  avons  nonrrie, 

Elle  est  pie$a  devoree  et  pourrie, 

Et  nous,  les  os,  devenons  cendre  et  poudre. 

De  nostre  mal  personne  ne  s’en  rie, 

Mais  priez  Dieu  que  tous  nous  veuille  absouldre ! 

Se  vous  clamons  freres,  pas  n’en  devez 
Avoir  desdaing,  quoy  que  fusmes  occis 
Par  justice ;  toutesfois  vous  scavez 
Que  tous  hommes  n’ont  pas  bon  sens  assis. 

Excusez  nous,  puis  que  sommes  transis, 

Envers  le  filz  de  la  Vierge  Marie, 

Que  sa  grace  ne  soit  pour  nous  tarie, 

Nous  preservant  de  l’infernale  fouldre. 

Nous  sommes  mors  :  ame  ne  nous  harie, 

Mais  priez  Dieu  que  tous  nous  veuille  absouldre ! 

La  pluye  nous  a  buez  et  lavez 
Et  le  soleil  dessechez  et  noircis ; 

Pies,  corbeaulx  nous  ont  les  yeux  cavez 
Et  arrache  la  barbe  et  les  sourcilz ; 

Jamais,  nul  temps,  nous  ne  sommes  rassis ; 

Puis  5a,  puis  la,  comme  le  vent  varie, 

A  son  plaisir  sans  cesser  nous  charie, 

Plus  becquetez  d’oiseaulx  que  dez  a  coudre. 

Ne  soiez  done  de  nostre  confrarie ; 

Mais  priez  Dieti  que  tous  nous  veuille  absouldre! 

Envoi. 

Prince  Jesus,  qui  sur  tous  a  maistrie, 

Garde  qu’Enfer  n’ait  de  nous  seigneurie : 

A  luy  n’avons  que  faire  ne  que  souldre. 

Hommes,  icy  n’a  point  de  moquerie, 

Mais  priez  Dieu  que  tous  nous  veuille  absouldre! 

(' CEuvres ,  p.  153.) 

The  preceding  rules,  however,  were  never  very  strictly 
applied.  It  is  easy  to  quote  ballades  in  which  the  strophes 
have  not  eight  or  ten  lines,  but  six,  seven,  nine,  eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  lines.  Strophes  are  also  found 
in  which  a  shorter  line  is  introduced  in  the  middle  for  the 
sake  of  variety. 

Strophes  of  seven  lines  are  particularly  common  in  the 
poets  of  the  fourteenth  century : 

Seulete  sui  et  seulete  vueil  estre, 

Seulete  m’a  mon  douz  ami  laisside; 

Seulete  sui,  sanz  compaignon  ne  maistre, 

Seulete  sui,  dolente  et  courroucide, 

Seulete  sui  en  langueur  mesaiside, 
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Seulete  sui  plus  que  nulle  esgar^e, 

Seulete  sui  sanz  ami  demourie. 

(Christine  de  Pisan,  Euvres  Poitiques,  i.  p.  12.) 

Here  is  one  of  nine  lines  from  the  ballades  of  Charles 
d’Orldans : 

Nouvelles  ont  conru  en  France, 

Par  mains  lieux,  que  j’estoye  mort ; 

Dont  avoient  peu  desplaisance 
Aucuns  qui  me  hayent  a  tort ; 

Autres  en  ont  en  desconfort, 

Qui  m’ayment  de  loyal  vouloir, 

Comme  mes  bons  et  vrais  amis; 

Si  fais  a  toutes  gens  savoir 

Qu  encore  est  vive,  la  souris.  {CEuvres,  ii.  p.  64.) 

The  following  ballade- strophe  from  Eustache  Deschamps 
has  twelve  lines : 

Qui  saroit  bien  que  c’est  d’ Amour  servir, 

Et  comment  horns  se  puet  faire  valoir 
Quant  de  dame  puet  grace  desservir, 

En  bien  amer  mettroit  tout  son  vouloir, 

Desir,  penser,  cuer  et  corps  et  pouoir, 

Car  par  amour  vient  honneur  et  prouesse, 

Estat,  renom,  biau  maintien,  gentillesse, 

Plumilcte  et  toutes  les  vertus. 

C’est  ce  qui  met  tous  les  royaulmes  sus  ; 

Maiz  sans  luy  est  vaillance,  honneur,  perie ; 

Amer  pour  ce  doivent  roys,  princes,  dus 

Armes,  amours,  dames,  chevalerie.  {(Euvres,  iv.  p.  267.) 

Quite  commonly,  too,  ballades  are  found  with  a  shorter  or 
longer  envoi  than  the  rules  prescribe,  and  still  more  commonly 
without  any  envoi,  as  in  the  poems  of  Froissart,  for  example, 
or  in  this  specimen  from  Christine  de  Pisan : 

Nous  devons  bien,  sur  tout  aultre  dommage, 

Plaindre  cellui  du  royaume  de  France, 

Qui  fut  et  est  le  regne  et  heritage 
Des  crestiens  de  plus  haulte  poissance ; 

Mais  Dieux  le  fiert  ades  de  poignant  lance, 

Par  quoy  de  joye  et  de  soulaz  mendie ; 

Pour  noz  pechiez  si  porte  la  penance 
Nostre  bon  Roy  qui  est  en  maladie. 

C’est  grant  pitie  ;  car  prince  de  son  aage 
Ou  monde  n’yert  de  pareille  vaillance, 

Et  de  tons  lieux  princes  de  hault  parage 
Desiroient  s’amour  et  s’aliance. 

De  tous  amez  estoit  trds  son  enfance ; 

Encor  n’est  pas,  Dieux  mercis,  reffroidie 
Ycelle  amour,  combien  qu’ait  grant  grevance 
Nostre  bon  Roy  qui  est  en  maladie. 
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Si  prions  Dien,  de  tres  humble  corage, 

Que  au  bon  Roy  soit  escu  et  deffence 
Contre  tous  maulz,  et  de  son  grief  malage 
Lui  doint  sante  ;  car  j’ay  ferme  creance 
Que,  s’il  avoit  de  son  mal  allegance, 

Encor  seroit,  quoy  qu’ades  on  en  die, 

Prince  vaillant  et  de  bonne  ordenance 
Nostre  bon  Roy  qui  est  en  maladie. 

( CEuvres  Pottiques,  i.  p.  95.) 

The  fate  of  the  ballade  in  French  literature  bears  a  close 
similarity  to  that  of  the  rondeau.  Elaborated  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Guillaume  de  Machaut  and  his  school,  it  was 
cultivated  for  two  hundred  years  without  any  interruption 
till  the  rise  of  the  Ple’iade.  Its  chief  representatives  in  that 
period,  besides  Machaut  himself,  are  Jean  Froissart,  Eustache 
Deschamps,  Alain  Chartier  (c.  1392-1440),  Christine  de 
Fisan,  Henri  Baude  (c.  1430-86),  Guillaume  Coquillart 
(c.  1422-1510),  Frangois  Villon,  the  greatest  of  all  ballade- 
poets,  the  two  Saint-Gelais,  Jean  Bouchet  (1476-1555),  and 
Clement  Marot.  After  the  Ple'iade,  who  proscribed  it  alto¬ 
gether  \  it  regained  a  little  of  its  former  popularity  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thanks  to  Voiture,  Sarrazin, 
Mme  Deshoulieres,  and  especially  Fa  Fontaine,  who  has 
left  no  less  than  thirteen  ballades,  several  of  them  being 
irregular  in  that  the  strophes  are  written  on  different  rimes, 
or  the  proportion  between  the  strophe  and  envoi  is  not 
observed.  But  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  quite 
forgotten.  It  has  been  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century 
principally  by  Thdodore  de  Banville,  who  has  handled  it 
with  great  skill. 

An  example — regular — is  quoted  from  La  Fontaine,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  discern  an  imitation  of  the  famous  rondeau 
of  Voiture,  Ma  foi,  c  est fait : 

Trois  fois  dix  vers,  et  puis  cinq  d’ajoutes, 

Sans  point  d’abus,  c’est  ma  tache  complete ; 

Mais  le  mal  est  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  comptes : 

Par  quelque  bout  il  faut  que  je  m’y  mette. 

Puis,  que  jamais  ballade  je  promette, 

Dusse-je  entrer  au  fin  fond  d’une  tour, 

Nenni,  ma  foi !  car  je  suis  deja  court ; 

Si  que  je  crains  que  n’ayez  rien  du  notre. 

Quand  il  s’agit  de  mettre  un  oeuvre  au  jour, 

Promettre  est  un,  et  tenir  est  un  autre. 

1  Cf.  p.  255. 
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Sur  ce  refrain,  de  grace,  permettez 
Que  je  vous  conte  en  vers  nne  sornette. 

Colin,  venant  des  universities, 

Promit  un  jour  cent  francs  a  Guillemette ; 

De  quatre-vingts  il  trompa  la  fillette, 

Qui,  de  ddpit,  lui  dit  pour  faire  court: 

‘Vous  y  viendrez  cuire  dans  notre  four!’ 

Colin  repond,  faisant  le  bon  apotre : 

‘  Ne  vous  fachez,  belle,  car,  en  amour, 

Promettre  est  un,  et  tenir  est  un  autre.' 

Sans  y  penser  j’ai  vingt  vers  ajustes, 

Et  la  besogne  est  plus  d’a  demi  faite. 

Cherchons-en  treize  encor  de  tous  cotes, 

Puis  ma  ballade  est  entiere  et  parfaite. 

Pour  faire  tant  que  l’ayez  toute  nette, 

Je  suis  en  eau,  tant  que  j’ai  l’esprit  lourd  ; 

Et  n’ai  rien  fait  si  par  quelque  bon  tour 
Je  ne  fabrique  encore  un  vers  en  otre  ; 

Car  vous  pourriez  me  dire  a  votre  tour  : 

Promettre  est  un,  et  tenir  est  un  autre. 

Envoi. 

O  vous,  l’honneur  de  ce  mortel  sejour, 

Ce  n’est  pas  d’hui  que  ce  proverbe  court ; 

On  ne  l’a  fait  de  mon  temps  ni  du  votre ; 

Trop  bien  savez  qu’en  langage  de  cour 
Promettre  est  un,  et  tenir  est  un  autre. 

{Oeuvres,  ix.  p.  12.) 

Banville  has  left  Trente-six  Ballades  Joyeuses,  and  a  few 
other  specimens  scattered  in  his  different  collections  of  verse  : 

Je  veux  chanter  ma  ballade  a  mon  tour  ! 

O  Poesie,  6  ma  mere  mourante, 

Comme  tes  fils  t’aimaient  d’un  grand  amour 
Dans  ce  Paris,  en  Pan  mil  huit  cent  trente ! 

Pour  eux  les  docks,  l’autrichien,  la  rente, 

Les  mots  de  bourse  dtaient  du  pur  hebreu ; 

Enfant  divin,  plus  beau  que  Richelieu, 

Musset  chantait,  Hugo  tenait  la  lyre, 

Jeune,  superbe,  ecout^  comme  un  dieu. 

Mais  d  present,  c'est  bien  fini  de  rire. 

C’est  chez  Nodier  que  se  tenait  la  cour. 

Les  deux  Deschamps  a  la  voix  enivrante 
Et  de  Vigny  charmaient  ce  clair  sejour. 

Dorval  en  pleurs,  tragique  et  d^chirante, 

Galvanisait  la  foule  indifferente. 

Les  diamants  foisonnaient  au  ciel  bleu  ! 

Passat  la  Gloire  avec  son  char  de  feu, 

On  y  courait  comme  un  juste  au  martyre, 

Dut-on  se  voir  ccrase  sous  l’essieu. 

Mais  a  present,  c'est  bien  fini  de  rire. 
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Des  joailliers  comme  dans  Visapour 
Et  des  seigneurs  arrives  de  Tarente 
Pour  Cidalire  ou  pour  la  Pompadour 
Se  provoquaient  de  fafon  conquerante, 

La  brise  en  fleur  nous  venait  de  Sorrente ! 

A  ce  jourd’hui  les  rimeurs,  ventrebleu  ! 

Savent  le  prix  d’un  lys  et  d’un  cheveu; 

Us  comptent  bien ;  plus  de  sacre  delire ! 

Tout  est  conquis  par  des  fesse-Mathieu  : 

Mais  a  present,  o' est  bien  jini  de  rire. 

Envoi. 

En  ce  temps-la,  moi-meme,  pour  un  peu, 

Fdru  d’amour  pour  celle  dont  l’aveu 
Fait  ici-bas  les  Dante  et  les  Shakspere, 

J’aurais  baise  son  brodequin  par  jeu  ! 

Mais  ct  prisent,  c'est  bien  Jini  de  rire. 

( Ballade  de  ses  Regrets ,  Tre7ite-six  Ballades  Joyeuses,  p.  i.) 

The  example  of  De  Banville  has  been  followed  by  Richepin, 
and  more  especially  by  Maurice  Rollinat,  who  has  utilized 
this  form  a  dozen  times  in  the  Ne'vroses  alone. 

A  few  of  the  Symbolists,  notably  Verlaine  and  Laurent 
Tailhade  (b.  1854),  have  likewise  attempted  the  ballade \ 

Ballads  containing  six  strophes  are  called  ballades  doubles 2. 

Finally  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  ballades  of  Victor 
Hugo 3  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  French 
ballade  as  above  described.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  Germanic  in  character — lyric-dramatic  pieces,  generally 
in  short  lively  strophes,  not  infrequently  recalling  the  old 
ballads  of  Percy’s  Reliques,  or  those  of  Burger  in  German, 
and  the  more  popular  of  those  written  by  Goethe. 

VI.  The  Chant-Royal  and  Serventois. 

The  chant-royal  or  chanson  royalei  is  a  kind  of  elaborate 
and  grandiose  ballade  addressed  generally  to  a  king  or  a 

1  A.  van  Bever  et  Paul  Leautaud,  Poetes  d' Aujourd' hui,  p.  337. 

2  See  Villon,  CEuvres,  p.'i6i,  and  Nos.  xx.  and  xxii.  of  De  Banville’s 
Trente-six  Ballades  Joyeuses. 

3  See  Odes  et  Ballades. 

1  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  name  chant  I'oyalvs,  not  certain.  L’lnfortune, 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Instmctif  de  la  Seconde  Rhetorique  ( circa 
1 5°°)>  gives  the  following  explanation,  due  in  part  to  a  confusion  of  chant 
with  champ :  Item  il  est  diet  champ  royal ,  pource  que  de  toutes  especes  de 
rithme  c'est  la  plus  royalle,  noble,  ou  magistralle :  etou  Fen  couche  les  plus 
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divinity.  It  consists  of  five  strophes  usually  of  eleven  or 
ten  decasyllabic  lines.  The  strophes  are  written  on  the 
same  rimes,  as  is  also  the  envoi  of  five,  six,  or  seven  lines. 
The  last  line  of  the  first  strophe  is  repeated  as  a  refrain  at 
the  end  of  the  other  strophes  and  also  of  the  envoi. 

Elevation  of  diction,  restriction  to  the  decasyllabic  measure 
— which  was  then  the  heroic  line — and  a  compulsory  refrain, 
also  called  palinod  or  palinode 1  by  medieval  theorists  in  this 
kind  of  poem,  are  the  chief  points  which  differentiate  the 
chant-royal  from  the  ballade. 

The  chant-royal  was  cultivated  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  notably  by  Eustache 
Deschamps,  Cretin,  and  Clement  Marot.  It  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  since,  and  only  taken  up  by  a  few  modern  poets  more 
to  show  their  virtuosity  than  anything  else : 

Force  de  corps,  qu’est  devenu  Sanson  ? 

Ou  est  Auglas,  le  bon  praticien  ? 

Ou  est  le  corps  du  sage  Salemon 
Ne  d’Ypocras,  le  bon  phisicien  ? 

Ou  est  Platon,  le  grant  naturien, 

Ne  Orpheus  o  sa  doulce  musique  ? 

Tholomeus  o  son  arismetique, 

Ne  Dedalus  qui  fist  le  bel  ouvrage  ? 

Ilz  sont  tous  mors,  si  fu  leur  mort  inique; 

Tuit  y  mourront,  et  li  fol  et  li  saige. 

Qu’est  devenus  Denys,  le  roy  felon? 

Alixandre,  Salhadin,  roy  paien, 

Albumasar?  Mort  sont,  fors  que  leur  nom. 

Mathussald,  qui  tant  fu  ancien, 

Virgille  aussi,  grant  astronomien, 

Julies  Cesar  et  sa  guerre  punique, 

graves  substances.  Parquoy  c'est  voluntiers  Vespece  practiqute  en  puy 
let,  ou  en  pleine  audience ,  comme  en  champ  de  bataille  Pen  juge,  le 
meilleur  est  qui  est  le  plus  digne  d' avoir  le  prix,  apres  que  P en  a  bien 
batu  de  Pune  part  et  d'aultre,  tfc.  (Fol.  xxxvi). 

Fabri  (1521)  adopts  the  same  view  as  P  Infort  ttnd,  but  Sibilet 
(1548,  first  edition)  gives  a  more  ingenious  explanation:  .  .  .  car  le 
chant  royal  tt'est  autre  chose  qiCune  balade  surmontant  la  balade  com¬ 
mune  en  nombre  de  coupletz  et  en  gravity  de  matiere.  Aussi  s' appelle  il 
chant  royal  de  nom  phis  grave  ou  a  cause  de  sa  grandeur  et  majesti 
qu'il  n'appartient  estre  chanti  que  devant  les  roys,  ou  pour  ce  que 
veritablement  la  fin  du  chant  royal  n'est  autre  que  de  chanter  les 
louanges,  preetninences  et  dignitis  des  roys  tant  immortelz  que  mortelz 
(p.  120). 

1  Besides  being  synonymous  with  refrain ,  the  word  palinod  or 
palinode  was  also  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  designate  a  kind  of 
elaborate  rondeau. 
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Auffricanus  Scipio,  qui  Auffrique 

Pour  les  Rommains  conquist  par  son  bernage  ? 

Redigez  sont  ceulz  en  cendre  publique; 

Tuit  y  mourront,  et  li  fol  et  li  saige. 

Ou  est  Artus,  Godeffroy  de  Buillon, 

Judith,  Hester,  Penelope,  Arrien, 

Semiramis,  le  poissant  roy  Charlon, 

George,  Denys,  Christofle,  Julien, 

Pierres  et  Pols,  maint  autre  cretien, 

Et  les  martires  ?  La  mort  a  tons  s’ applique ; 

Nulz  advocas  pour  quelconque  replique 
Ne  seet  plaidier  sans  passer  ce  passage, 

Ne  chevalier  tant  ait  ermine  frique  ; 

Tuit  y  mourront ,  et  li  fol  et  li  saige. 

Puisqu’ainsi  est,  et  que  n’y  avison  ? 

Laisse  chascun  le  mal,  face  le  bien. 

A  ces  princes  cy  dessus  nous  miron 
Et  aux  autres  qui  n’emporterent  rien 
A  leurs  trepas  fors  leurs  bien  fais,  retien, 

Pour  l’ame  d’eulz ;  leur  renom  authentique 
N’est  qu’a  leurs  hoirs  d’exemple  une  partie, 

D’eulz  ressembler  en  sens,  en  vasselage ; 

Ce  monde  est  vain,  decourant,  erratique  ; 

Tuit  y  mourront,  et  li  fol  et  li  saige. 

Mais  j’en  voy  pou  qui  en  deviengne  bon 
Et  qui  n’ait  chier  l’autrui  avec  le  sien  ; 

De  convoitise  ont  banniere  et  panon 
Maint  gouverneur  de  peuple  terrien  ; 

Las,  horns  mortelz,  de  tel  vice  te  abstien, 

En  gouvernant  par  le  droit  polletique ; 

Ce  que  Dieu  dit  regarde  en  Levitique, 

Si  ne  feras  jamais  pechie  n’oultrage. 

Preste  est  la  mort  pour  toy  bailler  la  brique  ; 

Tuit  y  mourront,  et  li  fol  et  li  saige. 

L’Envoy. 

Princes  mondains,  citez,  terres,  donjon, 

Biaute  de  corps,  force,  sens,  riche  don, 

Jolivete,  ne  vostre  hault  parage, 

Ne  vous  vauldront  que  mort  de  son  baston 
Ne  vous  here  soit  a  bas  ou  hault  ton  ; 

Tuit  y  mourront,  et  li  fol  et  li  saige. 

(Eustache  Deschamps,  CEuvres ,  iii.  p.  182.) 
The  first  strophe  and  the  envoi  of  Banville’s  chant-royal, 
entitled  Monsieur  Coquardeau ,  is  given  as  a  specimen  from 
modern  poetry : 

Roi  des  Cretins,  qu’avec  terreur  on  nomme, 

Grand  Coquardeau,  non,  tu  ne  mourras  pas. 
Lepidoptere  en  habit  de  Prudhomme, 

Ta  majeste  t’affranchit  du  trepas, 
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Car  tu  naquis  aux  premiers  jours  du  monde, 

Avant  les  cieux  et  les  terres  et  l’onde. 

Qnand  le  mdtal  entrait  en  fusion, 

Titan,  instruit  par  une  vision 

Que  son  travail  durerait  une  semaine, 

Fondit  d’abord,  et  par  provision, 

Le  front  serein  de  la  Betise  humaine. 

Envoi. 

Prince  des  sots,  un  systeme  qu’on  fonde 
A  ton  aurore  a  soif  de  ta  faconde. 

Toi,  tu  vivais  dans  la  provision 
Et  dans  l’espoir  de  cette  invasion 
Le  Realisme  est  ton  meilleur  domaine, 

Car  il  charma  des  son  dclosion 
Le  front  serein  de  la  BHise  humaine. 

( Odes  Funambulesques,  pp.  263  and  266.) 

A  couple  of  examples  can  also  be  found  in  Les  Ne'vroses 
of  Maurice  Rollinat. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  chants  royaux 
composed  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  were  generally 
known  as  serventois.  They  usually  lack  the  envoy,  or  if 
they  have  one  it  is  curtailed  to  a  few  lines1.  Thus  these 
later  medieval  serventois  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Proven fal  sirvente's 2,  which  were  generally  political  or  pole¬ 
mical  in  character,  and  which  could  assume  any  form. 

1  The  Art  de  Dictier  of  Eustache  Deschamps  (  CEuvres ,  vii.  p.  2S1) 
says  :  ‘  Serventois  ’  sont  faiz  de  cinq  couples  (strophes)  comme  les 
‘  chansons  royaulx  ’  ;  et  sont  communement  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  sur  la 
Diviniti  ;  et  n'y  souloit  on  point  faire  de  refrain,  mais  a  present  on  les  y 
fait,  servens  comme  en  tine  ‘  baladei  For  examples  cf.  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame,  ii.  276  (Paris,  1877),  in  the  Anciens  Textes.  In  Fabri’s  time  the 
serventois  was  generally  constructed  without  any  refrain  at  the  end  of  each 
strophe  :  Et  sont  de  semblable  nature  aux  champs  royaulx,  excepti  qu' ilz 
sont  sans  pallinode  ;  et  si  est  F envoy  voluntaire  de  deux  lignes  ou  plus 
de  semblable  ou  differente  terminaison  ( Rhitorique ,  ii.  p.  109). 

2  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  a  few  French  serventois 
resembling  the  Proven9al  compositions  of  that  name  occur,  as  e.  g.  the 
poem  of  Jacques  de  Cisoing  in  Scheler’s  Trouvkres  Beiges,  ii.  74.  How¬ 
ever,  the  name  was  at  that  period  usually  applied  to  what  the  French 
term  potsies  d'agrtment,  and  not  to  satiric  pieces,  or,  as  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  religious  poems.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
word  serventois,  as  applied  to  religions  poetry,  seems  to  be  the  following 
in  Rutebeuf : 

Et  mes  sires  Phelipes  et  li  bons  cuens  d’Artois, 

Et  li  cuens  de  Nevers,  qtii  sont  preu  et  cortois, 

Refont  en  lor  venue  a  Dieu  biau  serventois. 

(Rutebeuf,  ed.  Kressner,  p.  43.) 
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VII.  The  Virelai. 

The  virelai  or  chanson  baladde,  also  a  dance-song,  of  which 
the  older  and  correct  name  is  vireli — the  form  virelai  being 
due  to  a  false  etymology  from  virer  and  lab — is  nothing  but 
a  bergerette  of  several  strophes,  or  rather  a  succession  of  two 
or  three  bergerettes.  Accordingly  virelais  of  only  one  strophe 
are  more  appropriately  called  bergerettes.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  verse-group  following  the  initial 
refrain  in  the  bergerette  was  written  on  rimes  differing  from 
those  of  the  refrain.  This  rule  is  observed  faithfully  on  the 
whole  by  Machaut,  Froissart,  and  Christine  de  Pisan,  less  so 
by  Eustache  Deschamps,  who  does  not  scruple  to  introduce 
into  the  second  verse-group  rimes  that  have  already  done 
duty  in  the  refrain,  although  he  rarely  reproduces  the  rime- 
arrangement  of  the  refrain  in  that  part  of  the  virelai.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  the  verse-group  following  the 
opening  refrain  is  composed  of  two  parts,  called  clos  and 
ouvert  by  Deschamps1,  which  correspond  metrically.  The 
virelai,  which  was  much  affected  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  died  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

1  Deschamps’  definition  of  the  virelai  in  the  Art  de  Didier  ( CEuv . 
Compl.,\a.  p.  281),  though  rather  confused,  agrees  with  the  explanation 
given  above.  But  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  passage  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  word  ver  (vers)  was  frequently  used  at 
that  time  with  the  meaning  of  strophe.  This  is  proved  by  more  than 
one  passage  in  contemporary  writers.  Thus  Froissart,  speaking  in  his 
Espinette  Amoureuse  of  a  virelai  with  one  strophe,  which  he  has  just 
terminated,  adds  in  explanation  : 

Dou  virelay  lors  plus  ne  fis ; 

Dont  je  croi  que  je  meffis, 

Car  encor  y  deu'ist  avoir 
Dou  mains  un  ver,  au  dire  voir. 

(Poesies,  i.  p.  159.) 

Deschamps’  definition  is  as  follows:  Apris  s'ensuit  Tordre  de  faire 
‘  chansons  baladdes ,’  que  T en  appelle  ‘  virelais l  lesquelz  doivent  avoir 
trois  couples  comme  une  ‘  balade]  chascune  couple  de  deux  vers,  et  la 
tierce  semblable  au  ref  rain,  dont  le  derrain  ver  doit,  et  au  plus  pres  que 
1' en  puet,  estre  servant  a  reprandre  ledil  refrain,  ainsi  comme  le  penul- 
time  vers  d'une  couple  de  ‘  balade  ’  doit  servir  a  la  rebriche  (another  word 
for  refrain)  d'icelle.  Et  est  assavoir  que  ‘  virelais'  se  font  de  plusieurs 
manieres,  dont  le  refrain  a  aucunefois  IIII.  vers,  aucunefois  v.,  aucunefois 
vii.,  et  est  la  plus  longue  forme  qu'il  doye  avoir,  et  les  deux  vers  apres  le 
‘  clos  ’  et  1'  *  ouvert  ’  doivent  estre  de  III.  vers  ou  de  deux  et  demi ,  brisiez 
aucunefois ,  et  aucunefois  non.  Et  le  vers  apres  doit  estre  d'autant  et  de 
praeille  rime  comme  le  refrain  .  .  . 
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century,  and  has  not  since  been  revived,  if  we  except  one  or 
two  specimens  composed  for  the  sake  of  illustration  in 
manuals  on  prosody,  or  by  modern  poets x,  and  which  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  old  virelais ,  constructed  as  they 
are  on  a  totally  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  kind  of 
poem. 

The  rules  will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  quotation  of 
a  virelai  taken  from  the  Voir  Dit  of  Machaut : 


Strophe  I  -l 


B1 

ouvert 

B2 

clos 


C1 


Douce ,  plaisant  et  debonnaire , 

Onques  ne  vi  vo  dous  viaire 
Ne  de  vo  gent  cars  la  biautt, 

Mais  je  vous  jur  en  loiauti 
Que  sur  tout  vous  aim  sans  meffaire. 

Certes,  et  je  fais  mon  deii,  ) 

Car  j’ay  moult  bien  aperceii  I 
Que  de  mort  m’avez  respitd  ) 
Franchement  sans  avoir  treii ;  j 
Qu’a  ce  faire  a  Amours  meii  > 

Vo  gentil  cuer  plain  de  pite.  \ 

Si  ne  doi  pas  estre  contraire 
A  faire  ce  qui  vous  doit  plaire 
A  tous  jours  mais ;  qu’en  verite 
Mon  cuer  avds  et  m’amistd 
Sans  partir,  en  vo  dous  repaire.  / 
Douce,  plaisant  et  debonnaire, 

Onques  ne  vi  vo  dous  viaire 
Ne  de  vo  gent  cors  la  Haute, 

Mais  je  vous  jur  en  loiauti 
i  Que  sur  tout  vous  ami  sans  meffaire. 

Ne  m’avez  pas  descongneii, 

Ains  m’avez  trds  bien  cogneii 
Par  vostre  grant  humilite 
En  lit  de  mort  ou  j’ay  geii ; 

Belle,  quant  il  vous  a  pleii, 

Que  vous  m’avez  resuscite. 

Si  que  je  ne  m’en  doi  pas  taire, 
Ains  doi  par  tout  dire  et  retraire 
Le  grant  bien  qu’en  vous  ay  trouve, 
La  doufour,  le  bien,  l’onneste 
Qui  en  vo  cuer  maint  et  repaire. 

^  Douce,  plaisant  et  debonnaire,  &c. 
f  Et  de  fortune  m’a  neii 
Et  fait  dou  pis  qu’elle  a  peii, 

Vostre  doufour  l’a  sormonte 
Qui  m’a  de  joie  repeii 
Et  sa  puissance  a  descreii 
Strophe  III  J  Et  son  orgueil  suppeditd. 


\C 


.C2  =  A 


Strophe  II 


1  See  De  Banville,  Odes  Funarnbulesques,  p.  256. 
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Pour  9’avez  mon  cuer,  sans  retraire, 

Qu’ Amours,  qui  tout  vaint  et  tout  maire, 

Le  vous  ha  franchement  donnd. 

Se  li  vostre  le  prent  en  grd, 

Onques  ne  vi  si  douce  paire. 

KDouce,  plaisant  et  debonnaire,  &c. 

(Machaut,  Voir  Dit,  pp.  77-8.) 


The  virelais  of  Guillaume  de  Machaut  are  all  of  three 
strophes;  those  of  Eustache  Deschamps  of  two  or  three 
strophes;  and  those  of  Froissart  and  of  Christine  de  Pisan 
of  two  only,  as  in  the  following  example : 


On  dist  que  j'ai  bieit  maniere\ 
D'estre  orgillonsette ;  I  ^ 

Bien  afiert  h  estre  Jiere 

Jone  pucelette.  ) 

Hui  main  matin  me  levai 


H 


P 


■c1 


-c 


Droit  a  l’ajournde  ; 

En  un  jardinet  entrai  )  -g2 
Dessus  la  rousde;  \ 

Strophe  I  ■/  Je  cuidai  estre  premiere 
Ou  clos  sur  l’erbette, 

Mes  mon  doulc  ami  y  ere, 

Coeillans  la  flourette.  . 

On  dist  que  j'ai  bien  maniere,  &c.  J  C2  =  A) 

Un  chapelet  li  donnai 
Fait  de  la  vespree ; 

11  le  prist,  bon  grd  l’en  sfai ; 

Puis  m’a  appellee. 

Strophe  II  (  ‘  Voeillids  o'ir  ma  proyere, 

Tres  belle  et  doucette, 

Un  petit  plus  que  n’affiere 
Vous  m’estes  durette.’ 

K0n  dist  que  j'ai  bien  maniere,  &c. 

(Froissart,  Potsies ,  ii.  p.  83.) 

Finally  an  example  is  given  from  the  poems  of  Christine 
de  Pisan : 


Comme  autre  fois  me  suis  plainte ' 
Et  complainte , 

De  toy,  desloial  Fortune, 

Qui  co7iimune 

Es  a  tons,  en  guise  mainte, 

Et  moult  faintte. 

’  Si  n’es  pas  encore  lasse  ) 

De  moy  nuire,  j  B 

Ainfois  ta  fausse  fallace  )  R2 
Me  fait  cuire  ( 
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Strophe  I  f 


Strophe  II  1 


Le  cuer,  dont  j’ay  couleur  tainted 
Car  attainte 

Suis  de  douleur  et  rancnne, 

Non  pas  une 

Seule  mais  de  mille  enjainte 
Et  estrainte, 

Comme  autre  fois  me  suis  plainte,  &c.  }C2 
I  Mais  il  n’est  riens  qui  ne  passe; 

Pour  ce  cuire 

Me  convient  en  celle  masse 
Pour  moy  duire. 

En  tes  tours  qui  m’ont  destrainte 
Et  contrainte, 

Si  que  n’ay  joye  nesune 
O  enfrune ! 

Desloial !  tu  m’as  enpaintte 
En  grant  craintte, 

Comme  autre  fois  me  suis  plainte,  &c. 

{CEuvres  Poltiques,  i.  p.  104.) 


As  in  the  case  of  the  rondeau,  the  refrain  of  the  virelai  was 
cut  down  in  time,  and  eventually  reduced  to  a  rentrement. 

Virelais  in  isometric  strophes,  such  as  the  one  of  Machaut, 
are  not  unusual,  but  those  in  mixed  measures  are  more 
numerous  by  far. 


VIII.  The  Lai. 


Another  kind  of  poem  much  favoured  by  the  poets  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  which  has  since  com¬ 
pletely  died  out,  is  the  lai.  The  lai  consists  of  a  varying 
number  of  strophes,  generally  twelve  or  thirteen,  falling 
naturally  into  two  halves,  each  strophe  differing  metrically 
from  the  preceding  one,  and  the  last  strophe  of  all  agreeing 
metrically  with  the  first  strophe  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
number  of  lines  in  each  strophe  was  not  fixed,  and  could 
vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  according  to  Eustache 
Deschamps,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  according  to  Fabri, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strophes  of  less  than  twelve  and  of 
more  than  thirty-six  lines  are  found  in  the  lais  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Some  of  the  strophes  were 
isometric,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  present  a  blending 
of  two  or  three  or  four  measures,  those  of  three,  five,  and 
seven  syllables  preponderating1. 

1  Compare  IP  Art  de  Dictier  of  Deschamps  ( CEuvres  Computes,  vii. 
p.  287)  :  Item,  quant  est  des  ‘  laiz,'  c'est  utie  chose  loiigue  et  malaisie  d 
faire  et  trouver,  car  il  y  fault  avoir  xii.  coiiples  (strophes),  chascune 
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As  these  lais  are  as  a  rule  extremely  long,  extending  not 
infrequently  to  250  or  300  lines,  it  is  only  possible  to  quote 
a  few  strophes,  which  we  do  from  the  Lay  de  Deportement  of 
the  poet  Eustache  Deschamps  : 

Puis  qtfil  me  convient  partir , 

D'amours  martir , 

Las  que  feray  ? 

Oti  iray  ? 

Que  devendray , 

Fors  que  languir, 

Quant  vi amour  et  mon  plaisir 
Deguerpiray  ? 

C'est  celle  que  je  desir 
D' ardent  desir 
De  cuer  vray 


partie  en  deux ,  qui  font  xxilii.  Et  est  la  couple  aucunefoiz  de  VIII. 
vers,  qui  font  XVI. ;  aucunefoiz  de  IX.,  qui  font  xvm. ;  aucunefoiz  de 
dix,  qui  font  xx.;  aucunefoiz  de  xil.,  qui  font  xxilii.,  de  vers  entiers  ou 
de  vers  coppez.  Et  conviesit  que  la  taille  de  chascune  couple  a  deux 
paragrafes  soient  d'une  rime  toutes  differens  Vune  d  l' autre,  excepti  taut 
seulement  que  la  derreniere  couple  des  xil.,  qui fotit  xxilii.,  et  qui  est  et 
doit  estre  conclusion  du  ‘  lay,'  soil  de  pareille  rime ,  et  d'axitant  de  vers, 
sanz  redite,  comme  la  premiere  couple. 

Already  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  French  prosodists 
were  ignorant  of  the  real  structure  of  the  lai.  Sibilet,  for  example, 
says  (p.  136)  :  Le  ‘  Lay  '  ou  ‘  Arbre  fairchu  ’  (car  je  les  refoy,  £7"  te  les 
bailie  pour  mesme  chose)  se  fait  en  sorte,  qsie  les  uns  vers  sont  plus  cours, 
que  les  autres,  d'ou  luy  vient  le  nom  d'  ‘  Arbre  fourchu' :  (J  se posent  en 
symbole  d  la  forme,  que  cest  exemple  pris  de  Maistre  Alain  Chartier  te 
monstrera  plus  clairement,  qu' autres  preceples  ;  and  after  quoting  the  lai 
of  Chartier  beginning  with  the  words  : 

Trop  est  chose  avanturee, 

the  structure  of  which  he  obviously  does  not  understand,  he  goes  on 
to  say  in  a  vague  way :  Je  ne  fay  donnf  cest  exemple  pour  regie 
universelle  a  observer  en  tons  Lays:  car  en  ce,  qui  touche  la  croisure 
et  symbolisation  des  vers,  elle  est  tout  ainsi  variie  comme  il  plaist 
d  son  auteur.  But  what  is  more  strange  is  that  all  the  modern 
French  prosodists  are  equally  at  sea  when  discussing  the  form  of 
the  lai  (cf.  e.  g.  De  Gramont,  p.  300).  Sibilet  is  just  as  much  in  the 
dark  when  speaking  of  the  virelai :  Le  ‘  Virelay  '  a  mesme  licence, 
qu'a  le  ‘  Lay  ’  en  la  variation  de  la  croisure  des  vers,  nombre  d'iceux 
et  des  couplets.  .  .  .  Toute  la  difference  qtie  j'y  treuve,  est  une,  qui  est 
que  le  ‘  Virelay  ’  n'a  point  de  branches  plus  courtes  tmes,  qu' autres  : 
et  encor  qiiil  se  face  de  petits  vers  comme  le  1  Lay,'  ils  sont  toutefois 
tons  de  mestne  longueur,  &=  de  mesme  nombre  de  syllabes  (p.  137) — 
and  a  few  pages  further  on  he  propounds  the  following  startling  theory : 
Car  d  vray  dire,  les  petits  vers  Trochaiques ,  que  tu  lys  aux  Tragedies 
Greques  et  Latines,  sont  le  patron,  auquel  les  anciens  ont  formf  le  ‘L.ay' 
et  ‘  Virelay  l 
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Celle  a  qui  j'ay 
Mon  recourir ; 

Par  lui  puis  vivre  ou  mourir : 

Pour  ce  niesmay. 

Car  de  Dydo  ne  d’Elaine, 

De  Judith  la  souveraine, 

Ne  d’Ester  ne  de  Tysb^e, 

De  Lucresse  la  Rommaine, 

Ne  d’Ecuba  la  certaine 
Sarre  loial  ne  Medde 
Ne  pourroit  estre  trouvde 
Dame  de  tant  de  biens  plaine  : 

C’est  l’estoille  trasmontaine, 

Aurora  la  desiree. 

C’est  l’ymage  pure  et  saine 
De  toute  beautd  humaine, 

C’est  la  bien  endotrinde, 

En  chant  tresdouce  seraine. 

En  honnour  la  premeraine, 

D’umilite  aournee, 

Dame  de  doufour  clamee, 

De  beau  parler  la  fontaine, 

De  toute  grace  mondaine 
En  ce  monde  renommee. 

And  after  several  other  strophes,  this  final  strophe,  agreeing 
metrically  with  the  first : 

Pour  ce  prie  a  Souvenir 
Que  tost  venir, 

Quant  mien  iray, 

Sanz  delay , 

Pace  ce  lay 
Au  departir 

A  via  dame,  et  sanz  mentir 
Liez  en  seray. 

Avec  moy  le  vueil  tenir 
Et  retenir 
Et  tant  feray 
Que  j'aray 
Quant  revendray , 

Par  poursuir 

Grace,  honnour  et  remerir, 

0  g'y  mourray. 

( (Euv .  Compl.,  ii.  pp.  335—43*) 

Compare  also  this  specimen  from  Froissart: 

De  coer  amour eusement 
Et  liement 

Voeil  commencier  faire  un  lay, 

Car  j'en  ai  cominandement 
Presentement 
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D' amours ;  mis  voir  je  ne  Sfai, 

Quant  bien  m'avise,  comment 
Joiousement 
Le  puisse  faire,  car  j'ai 
Demorl  en  tin  tourment 
Moult  longement : 

Cest  le  point  pourquoi  m'esmai. 

Car  je  n’oi 
Ne  ne  voi 

Chose  qui  riens  me  puist  plaire  ; 

Peu  m’esjoi, 

Ains  larmoi, 

Quant  ma  dame  est  si  contraire 
Devers  moi, 

Quant  pour  soi 
Porte  au  coer  grieftd  et  haire, 

Et  bien  croi 
Morir  doi 

Puis  qu’elle  voelt  le  cop  traire. 

And  after  nine  more  strophes,  all  differing  metrically,  the 
poem  ends  with  the  following  strophe,  which  reproduces  the 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  initial  strophe — an  aA  by  <z7  al  by 

dy  Cl j  by  dy  d^  by  • 

Car  je  ne  quier  aultrement 
Mon  coer  dolent 
Desconforter ,  mis,  pour  vrai, 

Reconforter  bellement 
Et  humblement. 

Ma  dame  adies  servirai, 

Car  mieuls  ne  puis  vraiement 
Temps  ne  jotivent 
Employer.  Dont  de  coer  gai, 

Attendans  son  bon  talent, 

Trls  liement 

Nuit  et  jour  je  chanterai. 

(Palsies,  ii.  pp.  269-76.) 

Originally  the  lai  (Erse  laid )  was  a  piece  of  music  played 
on  the  harp  or  rolte  (a  kind  of  small  harp),  in  accompaniment 
to  a  song  of  lyric  character  in  the  Keltic  language.  Before 
the  musical  performance  began,  the  minstrel  related,  by 
way  of  introduction,  under  what  condition  or  in  honour  of 
what  noteworthy  event  the  melody  had  been  composed.  At 
a  later  date  the  name  of  lai  was  extended  to  these  ex¬ 
planatory  narratives,  and  in  imitation  of  them  there  developed 
in  the  French  language  the  narrative  lai  in  octosyllabic 
riming  couplets,  which  may  be  described  as  a  verse  novelette, 
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the  theme  of  which  was  a  story  of  love  or  adventure,  and 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  lais  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  described  above.  The  finest  examples 
of  these  early  narrative  lais  in  the  French  language  are  due 
to  the  poetess  Marie  de  France1,  who  resided  at  the  English 
court,  probably  under  Henry  II 2. 

IX.  The  Villanelle. 

The  word  villanelle  or  villanesque  was  applied  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  literary  imitations  of  rustic 
songs.  The  only  particularity  of  these  villanelles  was  the 
refrain  recalling  their  popular  origin,  their  form  being  in 
other  respects  undefined.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  well- 
known  poem  of  Du  Bellay,  Le  Vanneur  de  Bid,  or  this  one 
of  Jacques  Grdvin3  (1538-70) : 

Re9oy,  mignonne,  entre  tes  bras  ma  vie, 

Refoy  mon  cueur  et  mon  ame  asservie, 

Et  four  guerdon  donne  ce  don  de  grace 
Que  je  fourchasse. 

Laisse  moy  vivre  et  panvre  et  miserable, 

Si  malheureux  je  te  suis  agreable, 

Et  pour  gue7'don  donne  ce  don  de  grace 
Que  je  fourchasse. 

Rejoy  de  moy  tout  ce  qu’une  maitresse 
Peut  recevoir  d’une  serve  jeunesse, 

Et  four  guerdon  donne  ce  don  de  grace 
Que  je  fourchasse. 

Fais  moy  mourir,  si  mourant  je  t’aggree, 

Fais  si  tu  veux  mille  maux  a  ma  playe, 

Et  four  guerdon  donne  ce  don  de  grace 
Que  je  fourchasse i. 

It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  Richelet  and 
other  prosodists  reserved  the  term  villanelle  for  one  of  these 
rustic  songs  by  Jean  Passerat  (1534-1602),  also  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Ronsard,  the  form  of  which  is  more  complicated 
and  regular  than  in  those  of  the  other  poets  of  the  sixteenth 
century : 

1  See  Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France,  hrsg.  von  K.  Wamke,  Halle, 
1885. 

2  The  word  lai  is  also  used  in  O.  F.  in  the  general  sense  of  song  or 
poem. 

3  Cf.  also  Desportes,  t Euvres ,  p.  450. 

4  Contemforains  de  Ronsard ,  p.  202. 
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J'ay  perdu  via  tourterelle : 

Est-ce  point  celle  que  j’oy? 

Je  veux  alley  apres  elle. 

Tu  regretes  ta  femelle, 

Helas  !  aussi  fai-je  moy  : 

J'ay  perdu  ma  tourterelle. 

Si  ton  amour  est  fidelle, 

Aussi  est  ferme  ma  foy, 

J‘  vetix  alley  aprls  elle. 

Ta  plainte  se  renouvelle; 

Tousjours  plaindre  je  me  doy : 
l' ay  perdu  ma  tourterelle. 

Et  ne  voyant  plus  la  belle, 

Plus  rien  de  beau  je  ne  voy ; 

Je  veux  alley  aprh  elle. 

Mort,  que  tant  de  fois  j’appelle, 

Pren  ce  qui  se  donne  a  toy : 

J'ay  perdu  ma  tourterelle , 

Je  veux  alley  apres  elle  1. 

Accordingly  the  villanelle  may  be  defined  as  a  poem 
divided  into  tercets  of  lines  of  seven  syllables  on  two  different 
rimes.  The  first  and  third  line  of  the  first  tercet  are  repeated 
alternately  as  the  third  line  of  the  other  tercets,  and  together 
at  the  end  of  the  last  strophe,  which  thus  becomes  a  quatrain. 
The  number  of  strophes  is  not  fixed,  but  should  not  exceed 
six,  the  number  used  by  Passerat,  who  was  the  first  and 
remains  the  best  writer  of  such  a  trifle.  If  a  larger  number 
of  strophes  is  used,  the  repetition  is  apt  to  become  mono¬ 
tonous.  No  very  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive 
this  species  of  poetic  composition,  if  we  except  the  collection 
of  villanelles  of  J.  Boulmier,  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  : 

C'en  est  fait,  je  deviens  sage, 

Sage,  helas  !  faute  de  mieux ; 

Et  voilh  pourquoi  j' enrage. 

Espdrance,  6  doux  mirage, 

Tu  n’enchantes  plus  mes  yeux; 

C'en  est  fait,  je  deviens  sage. 

Plus  de  fol  enfantillage, 

Plus  d’enivrement  joyeux; 

Et  voilh  pourquoi  j' enrage. 

A  cheval  sur  un  nuage, 

Plus  de  chasse  aux  reves  bleus ; 

C'en  est  fait,  je  deviens  sage. 

1  Contemporains  de  Ronsard,  p.  290. 
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Hiver,  ton  blanc  paysage 
A  ddteint  sur  mes  cheveux ; 

Et  voilh  potirquoi  j' enrage. 

Chaque  jour,  a  mon  visage 
Le  miroir  dit :  *  Pauvre  vieux  !  ’ 

C'en  est  fait ,  je  deviens  sage, 

Et  voilh  pourqitoi  j' enrage.  (  Villanelles ,  p.  60.) 

Philoxkne  Boyer  (1827-67)  has  left  one  well-known  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  form,  La  Marquise  Aicrore  (which  differs 
slightly  from  Passerat’s  model  in  that  the  third  line  of  the 
first  tercet  is  repeated  before  the  first  line),  and  the  buffoon- 
lyrical  collection  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  entitled  Odes 
Funambulesques,  contains  two  specimens —  Villanelle  de  Buloz 
and  Villanelle  des  pauvres  housseurs ;  but  Leconte  de  Lisle 
is  the  only  French  poet  who  has  applied  the  villanelle  to 
serious  subjects,  although  we  have  but  two  such  poems  from 
his  pen,  the  following  being  in  tercets  of  eight  syllables : 

Le  Temps,  V  At  endue  et  le  Nomhre 
Sont  tombes  du  noir  firmament 
Dans  la  mer  immobile  et  sombre. 

Suaire  de  silence  et  d’ombre, 

La  nnit  efface  absolument 
Le  Temps,  V Etendue  et  le  Nombre. 

Tel  qu’un  lourd  et  muet  decombre, 

L’Esprit  plonge  au  vide  dormant, 

Dans  la  mer  immobile  et  sombre. 

En  lui-meme,  avec  lui,  tout  sombre, 

Souvenir,  reve,  sentiment, 

Le  Temps,  V  Etendue  et  le  Nombre, 

Dans  la  mer  immobile  et  sombre. 

(. Polities  Tragiques,  p.  40  \) 

Among  more  modern  poets  may  be  mentioned  Maurice 
Rollinat,  who  has  written  some  half-dozen  poems  of  this 
type1 2,  all  of  which  have  at  least  ten  tercets,  and  some  as 
many  as  twenty. 

X.  The  Sestina. 

The  originator  of  this  complicated  form  is  the  troubadour 
Arnaut  Daniel,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Of  his  sestinas  only  one  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  deserves  quotation,  however,  as  being  the  model  on 

1  Cf.  Derniers  Palmes,  p.  80. 

2  Cf.  Les  Neuroses,  pp.  133,  1 91 ,  223,  &c. 
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which  all  subsequent  poems  of  that  type  have  been  con¬ 
structed  : 

Lo  ferm  voter  qu’el  cor  xd  intra 
N'om  pot  ges  becx  escoyssendre  ni  ongla 
De  lauzengier,  qui  pert  per  mal  dir  s' arma ; 

E  car  no  l’aus  batr’  ab  ram  ni  ab  veria , 

Sivals  a  frau,  lai  on  non  anrai  oncle , 

Iauzirai  ioy,  en  vergier  o  dins  cambra. 

Quan  mi  sove  de  la  cambra 
On  a  mon  dan  sai  que  nulhs  horn  non  intray 
Ans  me  son  tug  plus  que  fraire  ni  oncle, 

Non  ai  membre  no'm  fremisca,  neis  1  'ongla, 

Aissi  com  fai  l’efans  denan  la  veria : 

Tal  paor  ai  no’l  sia  trop  de  Varma. 

Del  cors  l’i  fos,  non  de  Varma , 

E  cossentis  m’a  celat  dins  sa  cambra ! 

Que  plus  mi  nafrad  cor  que  colps  de  veria , 

Car  lo  sieus  sers  lai  on  ilh  es  non  intra. 

De  lieys  serai  aissi  cum  cams  et  ongla  ; 

E  non  creirai  castic  d’amic  ni  d 'oncle. 

Anc  la  seror  de  mon  oncle 
Non  amiei  plus  ni  tan,  per  aquest’  arma\ 

Qu’aitan  vezis  cum  es  lo  detz  de  Vongla , 

S’a  lieys  plagues,  volgr’esser  de  sa  cambra. 

De  me  pot  far  l’amors,  qu’ins  el  cor  m 'intra, 

Mielhs  a  son  vol  qu’om  fortz  de  frevol  veria. 

Pus  floric  la  seca  veria 
Ni  d’en  Adam  foron  nebot  ni  oncle, 

Tan  fin  amors  cum  selha  qu’el  cor  m’  intra, 

Non  cug  qu’anc  fos  en  cors,  ni  es  en  arma. 

On  qu’ilh  estey,  fors  en  plass’o  dins  cambra, 

Mos  cors  no’s  part  de  lieys  tan  cum  ten  Vongla. 

Qu’ aissi  s’enpren  e  s 'enongla 
Mos  cors  an  lieys  cum  l’escors’  en  la  veria, 

Qu’ilh  m’es  de  ioy  tors  e  palais  e  cambra, 

E  non  am  tan  fraire,  paren  ni  oncle, 

Qu’en  paradis  n’aura  doble  ioy  m ’arma, 

Si  ia  nulhs  horn  per  ben  amar  lai  intra. 

Amautz  tramet  son  cantar  A'ongP  e  d’ oncle 
Ab  grat  de  lieys  que  de  sa  veri'a  Varma, 

Son  Dezirat,  qu’a  pretz  dins  cambra  intra1. 

An  examination  of  Arnaut’s  poem  will  show,  first,  that  it 
consists  of  six  rimeless  strophes,  the  terminal  words  of  the 
leading  strophe  being  repeated  in  all  the  subsequent  strophes 
in  ascending  and  descending  order  alternately,  each  strophe 

'  U.  A.  Canello,  La  vita  e  le  opere  del  trovatore  Arnaldo  Daniello, 
Ilalle,  18S3,  No.  xviii. 
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beginning  with  the  last  terminal  word  of  the  preceding,  till 


they  are  all  exhausted 
1st  Str.  2nd  Str. 

3rd  Str. 

4th  Str. 

5th  Str. 

6th  Str. 

I 

6 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

5 

5 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

6 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Secondly,  the  sixth  strophe  is  followed  by  a  final  half¬ 
strophe  or  tornada ,  which,  according  to  a  general  rule  of 
Provengal  poetry,  reproduces  the  structure  of  the  second  half 
of  the  last  strophe 1.  Thirdly,  the  terminal  words  of  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  last  strophe  reappear  in  order  in  the  body 
of  the  lines  of  the  iornada.  Lastly,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  lines  are  of  ten  syllables,  except  the  first  of  each  strophe, 
which  has  only  seven. 

Like  the  terza  rima  and  the  sonnet,  the  sestina  was  im¬ 
ported  into  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italy,  where 
it  had  been  cultivated  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Firenzuola, 
Sannazaro,  Tasso,  and  other  poets.  The  Italians  themselves, 
and  Dante  first  of  all,  as  he  tells  us 2,  had  borrowed  its 
form  from  Arnaut  Daniel,  while  allowing  themselves  some 
deviations  in  the  structure  of  the  tornada. 

The  first  French  poet  to  try  his  hand  at  this  kind  of  poem 
was  Pontus  de  Tyard  (c.  1521-1603),  one  of  the  minor 
poets  of  the  Ple'iade,  but  he  found  no  support  among  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  and  the  two  sestinas  which  he 
has  left  in  the  Erreurs  Amoureuses  (1549)  are  the  only  two 
specimens  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  most  striking  innovation  in  the  sestinas  of  Pontus  de 
Tyard  is  the  introduction  of  rime  ( abcbca  in  the  first  strophe), 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  contemporary  theorists  were  not 
adverse  to  a  lack  of  rime  in  that  species  of  poetic  com¬ 
position  3 : 

1  See  Las  Leys  d' Amors  in  Gratien-Arnoult,  Monumens  de  la  littira- 
ture  romane,  i.  p.  338. 

2  Dante,  alluding  to  his  own  first  sestina ,  remarks  in  the  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10:  Hujusmodi  stantiae  usus  est  fere  in 
omnibus  cantionibus  Arnaldus  Danielis ;  et  nos  eum  secuti  sumus  cum 
diximus : 

al  -poco  giorno,  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d'  ombra. 

3  Cf.  T.  Sibilet,  Art  Poetique  Francois,  ed.  1556,  Lyons,  p.  144. 
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Le  plus  ardant  de  tous  les  Elemens 
N’est  si  bouillant,  alors  que  le  Soleil 
Au  fort  d’estd  le  tier  Lyon  inflame, 

Comme  je  sens  aux  doux  trets  de  ton  ceil 
Estre  enflamm^e  et  bouillante  mon  ame : 

Le  triste  corps  languissant  en  tourmens. 

A  ces  piteux  travaux,  a  ces  tourmens, 

N’ont  les  hauts  Cieux,  et  moins  les  Elemens, 

Fait  incliner,  ou  descendre  mon 

Mais,  comme  on  voit  les  rayons  du  Soleil 

Eschauffer  tout  fa  bas,  ainsi  ton  ceil 

Rouant  sur  moy  de  plus  en  plus  m’ enflanie,  &c. 

The  relation  between  the  sixth  strophe  and  the  concluding 
half-strophe,  or  envoi  as  it  is  called  in  French,  is  also  not 
observed : 

Fuyant  le  jour  de  ce  mien  beau  Soleil, 

Tout  m’est  obscur,  et  rien  ne  voit  mon  ceil, 

Que  deuil,  ennui,  et  funebres  tourmens-. 

Tourmens  si  grands,  que  ma  douloureuse  ame 
Meut  a  pitie  le  Dieu,  qui  tant  m’ enflame, 

Mesme  le  Ciel,  et  tous  les  Elemens. 

Plustost  ne  soit  resoult  en  Elemens 
Ce  corps,  ny  Yame  au  Ciel  sur  le  Soleil 
Puisse  saillir,  que  doux  ne  me  soit  Y ceil, 

Lequel  m 'enflame,  et  me  tient  en  tow-mens. 

( (Euvres ,  p.  33-4  '.) 

The  use  of  rime  was  maintained  by  the  Comte  de  Gramont, 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  sestinas  published  in  1872  2,  who 
can  be  said  to  be  the  only  French  poet  who  has  successfully 
grappled  with  the  intricacies  of  that  form  of  composition,  but, 
instead  of  using  three  different  rimes,  like  Pontus  de  Tyard, 
De  Gramont  uses  only  two  ( abaabb  in  the  first  strophe),  and 
the  Alexandrine  instead  of  the  decasyllabic  line.  His  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  terminal  words  of  the  final  half-strophe,  however, 
as  also  the  study  on  the  history  of  the  sestina  preceding  his 
collection,  prove  that  he  too  was  ignorant  of  the  general 
principle  which  governs  the  structure  of  the  tornada  in 
Provenfal  poetry : 

1  Cf.  also  p.  77  of  (Euvres ,  ed.  Marty-Laveaux,  in  the  collection 
entitled  La  PUiade  Eranfaise. 

2  Sextines,  prlddies  de  I'histoire  de  la  sextine  dans  les  langues 
dirivles  dii  latin,  Paris,  1872.  From  the  poetic  point  of  view  De 
Gramont’s  definition  of  the  sestina  is  very  happy :  une  riverie,  oh  les 
mimes  idles,  les  memes  objets  se  prlsentent  a  P  esprit  sous  des  aspects 
successivement  difflrents,  mais  qui  conservent  des  tins  aux  autres  une 
certaine  ressemblance,  ondoyant  et  se  transformant  comme  les  ullages 
de  Pair , 
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Non  loin  encor  de  l’heure  oil  rougit  la  nuit  sombre , 

En  la  saison  des  nids  et  des  secondes  pleurs , 

J’entrai  dans  nn  bosquet,  non  pour  y  chercher  1  'ombre, 

Mais  parce  qu’on  voyait,  sous  les  feuilles  sans  nombre , 

Palpiter  des  rayons  et  d’etranges  coxdexirs, 

Et  l’aurore  au  soleil  y  disputer  ses  pleurs. 

Mon  sang,  dans  le  trajet,  teignit  de  cpielques  pleurs 
Les  aiguillons  du  houx  et  de  la  barriere  sombre 
Que  l’epine  et  la  ronce  aux  vineuses  coulexxrs 
Avaient  lac^e  autour  de  l’asile  des  fleurs. 

Dans  la  clairiere  enfin  quel  m’apparut  leur  nombre , 

Alors  que  du  fourre  j’atteignis  le  pinoxnbre ! 

Harmonieux  reseau  de  lumiere  et  d ' ombre  \ 

La  tous  les  diamants  de  la  rosee  en  pleurs , 

Les  perles  a  foison,  les  opales  sans  nombre, 

Dans  la  neige  et  dans  l’or  ou  le  rubis  plus  sombre, 
Fremissaient,  et,  filtrant  de  la  coupe  des  pleurs , 

Allaient  du  doux  feuillage  argenter  les  couleurs. 

C’est  alors  qu’une  fde  aux  charmantes  couleurs, 

Sortant  comme  du  tronc  d’un  grand  chene  sans  ombre, 

Qui  defendait  du  nord  le  royaume  des  pleurs, 

Apparut  a  mes  yeux  encor  vierges  de  pleurs. 

Elle  me  dit :  ‘  Ainsi  tu  fuis  la  route  sombre, 

Et  de  mes  ouvriers  tu  veux  grossir  le  notnbre. 

Contemple  mes  trdsors,  et  choisis  dans  le  nombre. 

Avec  art,  a  loisir,  assemble  leurs  couleurs , 

Compose  ta  guirlande,  et,  si  le  vent  plus  sombre 
En  bannit  le  soleil  et  les  secbe  dans  Yombre, 

Repands-y  de  ton  ame  et  la  flamme  et  les  plexus : 

Des  rayons  immortels  jailliront  de  ces  pleurs .’ 

Je  vous  cueillis  alors,  cheres  et  chastes  pleurs, 

Et  je  n’ai  plus  tente  d’accroitre  votre  nombre. 

Celle-la  n’a  voulu  que  mon  sang  et  mes  plexus, 

A  qui  je  destinais  vos  royales  couleurs ; 

Et  je  suis  revenu,  pour  vous  sauver  de  Yombre, 

Vers  la  fee  elle-meme,  avec  le  coeur  bien  sombre. 

Plus  sombre  en  est  le  deuil  qui  s’entoure  de  plexus. 

L’ ombre  pour  nous  calmer  a  des  oublis  sans  xioxnbre ; 

Mais  aux  coulexirs  du  jour  se  ravivent  les  pleurs. 

(Sexlines,  p.  16,) 

Apart  from  those  of  De  Gramont,  a  few  sestinas  can  be 
found  in  the  works  of  one  or  two  other  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  notably  Jos^phin  Soulary  (1815-91),  but  they  are 
merely  isolated  experiments,  more  or  less  meritorious. 

A  device  analogous  to  that  presented  by  the  seslina,  but 
simpler,  is  seen  in  two  pieces  of  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  Poemes 
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Tragiques,  consisting  of  six  strophes  having  the  same  rime- 
words  in  each,  but  alternately  in  reversed  order,  so  that  the 
same  arrangement  reappears  in  strophes  i,  3,  and  5,  and  in 
2,  4,  and  6  : 

Les  roses  d’Ispahan  dans  leur  gaine  de  mousse, 

Les  jasmins  de  Mossoul,  les  fleurs  de  Voranger 

Ont  un  parfum  moins  frais,  ont  une  odeur  moins  douce, 

O  blanche  Le'ilah  !  que  ton  souffle  tiger. 

Ta  levre  est  de  corail,  et  ton  rire  tiger 

Sonne  mieux  que  l’eau  vive  et  d’une  voix  plus  dotice, 

Mieux  que  le  vent  joyeux  qui  berce  Voranger, 

Mieux  que  l’oiseau  qui  cbante  au  bord  du  nid  de  mousse. 
Mais  la  subtile  odeur  des  roses  dans  leur  mousse, 

La  brise  qui  se  joue  autour  de  Voranger 
Et  l’eau  vive  qui  flue  avec  sa  plainte  douce 
Ont  un  charme  plus  sur  que  ton  amour  tiger ! 

O  Le'ilah !  depuis  que  de  leur  vol  tiger 
Tous  les  baisers  ont  fui  de  ta  levre  si  douce, 

II  n’est  plus  de  parfum  dans  le  pale  oranger, 

Ni  de  celeste  arome  aux  roses  dans  leur  mousse,  &c. 

(Poemes  Tragiques,  p.  48 1.) 

XI.  The  Iambe. 

The  name  iambe  has  been  applied  in  French  poetry,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  denote  a  poem  of 
indeterminate  length  composed  of  verses  of  twelve  and  eight 
syllables  alternating  on  cross  rimes.  The  iambe  was  first 
introduced  into  French  poetry  by  Andre  Chenier  (1762-94), 
in  imitation  of  the  Epodes  or  iambi  of  Horace,  of  which  the 
first  ten  are  written  in  the  metre  copied — externally — by 
Chdnier.  Horace  himself  had  imitated  the  famous  Archi¬ 
lochus  of  Paros  (b.c.  700),  whose  ‘lam 3ot  served  as  a  vehicle 
for  vehement  and  violent  invective,  whereas  only  the  earlier 
Epodes  of  Horace  bear  that  character.  The  iambe  in  French 
is  also  used,  as  in  Greek,  solely  for  purposes  of  polemic  and 
invective : 

•  •••••  •••• 

S’il  est  ecrit  aux  cieux  que  jamais  une  epee 
N’dtincellera  dans  mes  mains, 

Dans  l’encre  et  l’amertume  une  autre  arme  trempee 
Peut  encor  servir  les  humains. 

Justice,  v&itd,  si  ma  bouche  sincere, 

Si  mes  pensers  les  plus  secrets 

1  Cf.  p.  142  of  the  same  collection. 
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Ne  froncerent  jamais  votre  sourcil  severe, 

Et  si  les  infames  progres. 

Si  la  risde  atroce  ou  (plus  atroce  injure !) 

L’encens  de  hideux  scdldrats 
Ont  p£n6tr6  vos  cceurs  d’une  longue  blessure, 

Sauvez-moi ;  conservez  un  bras 
Qui  lance  votre  foudre,  un  amant  qui  vous  venge. 

Mourir  sans  vider  mon  carquois ! 

Sans  percer,  sans  fouler,  sans  peitrir  dans  leur  fange 
Ces  bourreaux  barbouilleurs  de  lois, 

Ces  tyrants  effront^s  de  la  France  asservie, 

Egorg^e !  .  .  .  O  mon  cher  trdsor, 

O  ma  plume !  Fiel,  bile,  horreur,  dieux  de  ma  vie ! 

Par  vous  seuls  je  respire  encor. 

(Andrd  Chenier,  Poesies,  p.  470.) 

Besides  Andrd  Chdnier,  the  most  famous  representatives  of 
the  iambe  are  Auguste  Barbier  (1805-82)  and  Victor  Hugo1: 

Mais,  6  honte !  Paris,  si  beau  dans  sa  colere, 

Paris,  si  plein  de  majesty 
Dans  ce  jour  de  tempete  on  le  vent  populaire 
Deracina  la  royaute; 

Paris,  si  magnifique  avec  ses  funAailles, 

Ses  ddbris  d’hommes,  ses  tombeaux, 

Ses  chemins  d^pav^s  et  ses  pans  de  murailles 
Trouds  comme  de  vieux  drapeaux ; 

Paris,  cette  cit^  de  lauriers  toute  ceinte, 

Dont  le  monde  entier  est  jaloux, 

Que  les  peuples  6mus  appellent  tous  la  sainte, 

Et  qu’ils  ne  nomment  qu’a  genoux, 

Paris  n’est  maintenant  qu’une  sentine  impure, 

Un  egout  sordide  et  boueux, 

Ou  mille  noirs  courants  de  limon  et  d’ordure 
Viennent  trainer  leurs  flots  honteux; 

Un  taudis  regorgeant  de  faquins  sans  courage, 

D’effrontds  coureurs  de  salons, 

Qui  vont  de  porte  en  porte,  et  dotage  en  etage, 

Gueusant  quelque  bout  de  galons : 

Une  halle  cynique  aux  clameurs  insolentes, 

Ou  chacun  cherche  a  declarer 
Un  miserable  coin  de  guenilles  sanglantes 
Du  pouvoir  qui  vient  d’expirer. 

(Auguste  Barbier,  Iambes,  La  Curtel) 

iEdouard  Grenier2  (b.  1819)  and  Thdophile  Gautier3  have 
also  left  good  examples  of  this  particular  form. 

1  See  Ch&timents,  p.  295  sqq. 

2  Cf.  Iambes  (1852)  in  CEuvres  Computes,  ed.  Charpentier,  Paris, 
1882,  pp.  13-29. 

3 ^  Poisies  Completes ,  i.  p.  93  &c. 
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XII.  The  Pantoum  or  Pantoun. 

The  pantoum  is  quite  a  modern  importation  from  the 
Malay.  The  Malay  pantoum,  translated  by  the  Orientalist 
Ernest  Fouinet,  and  reproduced  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Notes 
to  the  Orientates,  seems  to  have  suggested,  twenty  years  later, 
to  the  scholar  Charles  Asselineau  the  idea  of  composing 
a  pantoum  in  verse.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
others,  notably  Thdodore  de  Banville  and  Mile  Louisa 
Siefert. 

The  pantoum  is  a  poem  of  indeterminate  length,  composed 
of  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  The  second  and  fourth  line 
of  each  strophe  reappear  as  the  first  and  third  lines  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  next  strophe ;  and  in  the  concluding  strophe 
the  first  line  of  the  poem  is  repeated  as  the  last  line.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  course  of  the  poem  two  different  themes  must  be 
pursued  concurrently,  one  in  the  first  two  lines  and  the  other 
in  the  next  two  lines  of  each  strophe  : 

Sur  les  bords  de  ce  Hot  cdleste 
Mille  oiseaux  chantent,  querelleurs. 

Mon  enfant,  seul  bien  qui  me  reste, 

Dors  sous  ces  branches  d’arbre  en  fleurs. 

Mille  oiseaux  chantent,  querelleurs. 

Sur  la  riviere  un  cygne  glisse. 

Dors  sous  ces  branches  cTarbre  en  fleurs, 

O  toi,  ma  joie  et  mon  delice ! 

Sur  la  riviere  un  cygne  glisse 
Dans  les  feux  du  soleil  couchant. 

0  toi,  via  joie  et  mon  dilice, 

Endors-toi,  berce  par  mon  chant ! 

Dans  les  feux  du  soleil  couchant 
Le  vieux  mont  est  brillant  de  neige. 

Endors-toi,  berci  par  mon  chant, 

Qu’un  dieu  bienveillant  te  protege ! 

Le  vieux  mont  est  brillant  de  neige, 

A  ses  pieds  l’dbenier  fleurit. 

Qu'un  dieu  bienveillant  te  pro/lge  ! 

Ta  petite  bouche  sourit. 

A  ses  pieds  T ibinier  fleurit, 

De  brillants  metaux  le  recouvrent. 

Ta  petite  bouche  sourit, 

Pareille  aux  corolles  qui  s’ouvrent. 

De  brillants  vie t aux  le  recouvrent , 

Je  vois  luire  des  diamants. 

Pareille  aux  corolles  qui  s’ouvrent, 

Ta  levre  a  des  rayons_charmants. 
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Je  vois  luire  des  diamants 
Sur  la  montagne  enchanteresse. 

Ta  levre  a  des  rayons  charmants, 

Dors,  qu’un  reve  heureux  te  caresse ! 

Sur  la  montagne  enchanteresse 
Je  vois  des  topazes  de  feu. 

Dors,  qu'un  songe  heureux  te  caresse, 

Ferine  tes  yeux  de  lotus  bleu  ! 

Je  vois  des  topazes  de  feu 
Qui  chassent  tout  songe  funeste. 

Ferine  tes  yeux  de  lotus  bleu 

Sur  les  bords  de  ce  flot  celeste!  (Th.  de  Banville1.) 

Banville  has  left  a  second  example  of  a  pantoum  in  the 
Odes  Funambulesques 2,  but  as  it  is  merely  a  burlesque  it  can 
hardly  be  taken  into  account. 

The  pantoum  of  Mile  Louisa  Siefert  quoted  by  Banville  in 
his  Petit  Traite',  though  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  one 
composed  by  himself,  does  not  observe  the  rule  that  two 
themes  should  be  pursued  at  once  by  a  parallel  development. 

The  only  poet,  besides  Banville  and  Mile  Siefert,  who 
battled  successfully  with  the  intricacies  of  the  pantoum,  was 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  to  whom  we  owe  five  such  poems,  remark¬ 
able  for  artistic  grace  and  finish.  One  is  here  appended  : 

Sous  l’arbre  oil  pend  la  rouge  mangue 
Dors,  les  mains  derriere  le  cou. 

Le  grand  python  darde  sa  langue 
Du  haut  des  tiges  de  bambou. 

Dors,  les  mains  derriere  le  cou, 

La  mousseline  autour  des  hanches. 

Du  haut  des  tiges  de  bambou 
Le  soleil  filtre  en  larmes  blanches. 

La  mousseline  autour  des  hanches, 

Tu  dores  l’ombre,  et  l’embellis. 

Le  soleil  filtre  en  larmes  blanches 
Parmi  les  nids  de  bengalis. 

Tu  dores  V ombre,  et  Vembellis, 

Dans  l’herbe  couleur  d’emeraude. 

Parmi  les  nids  de  bengalis 
Un  vol  de  guepes  vibre  et  rode. 

Dans  I’herbe  couleur  d'tmeraude 
Qui  te  voit  ne  peut  t’oublier ! 

Un  vol  de  guipes  vibre  et  rode 
Du  santal  au  geroflier. 

1  Petit  traiti  de  poisie  franfaise,  p.  251. 

2  p  267. 
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Qui  te  voit  ne  pent  t'oublier ; 

II  t’aimera  jusqu’a  la  tombe. 

Du  santal  au  giroflier 
L’epervier  poursuit  la  colombe. 

II  t'aimera  jusqu'h  la  tombe  ! 

O  femme,  n’aime  qu’une  fois  ! 

Lhtpervier  poursuit  la  colombe  ; 

Elle  rend  1’ame  au  fond  des  bois. 

0  femme,  n’aime  quune  fois! 

Le  Prahs  sombre  approche  et  tangue. 

Elle  rend  Vdme  au  fond  des  bois 
Sous  l’arbre  oil  pend  la  rouge  mangue. 

( Poemes  Tragiques,  p.  30.) 


XIII.  The  Glose. 

A  mere  curiosity  is  the  glose,  which  was  imported  from 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which 
has  never  really  become  acclimatized  in  France,  only  two  or 
three  examples  occurring  in  the  course  of  that  century.  As 
its  name  indicates,  the  glose  is  a  poem,  in  strophic  form,  in 
which  another  well-known  poem  is  commented  or  parodied, 
in  such  a  way  that  each  of  the  lines  of  the  poem  parodied, 
starting  from  the  first,  reappears  as  the  last  line  of  each 
strophe  of  the  glose. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  glose  is  generally  elegiac  or 
didactic,  whereas  the  few  that  exist  in  French  are  satirical. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  well-knowrn  glose  of  Sarazin  on  the 
famous  Sonnet  de  Job  of  Benserade,  the  merits  of  which,  being 
opposed  by  a  certain  coterie  to  Voiture’s  Sonnet  dUranie , 
gave  rise  to  the  quarrel  of  the  Jobelins  and  Uranistes,  which 
for  some  time  split  the  fashionable  assembly  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  into  two  factions : 

Sonnet  de  Job. 

Job  de  mille  tourments  atteint 
Vous  rendra  sa  douleur  connue, 

Mais  raisonnablement  il  craint 
Que  vous  n’en  soyez  point  emue. 

Vous  verrez  sa  misere  nue, 

II  s’est  lui-meme  ici  depeint  ; 

Accoutumez-vous  a  la  vue 

D’un  homme  qui  souffre  et  se  plaint. 

Bien  qu’il  edt  d’extremes  souffrances, 

On  voit  aller  des  patiences 
Plus  loin  que  la  sienne  n’alla. 
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Car  s’il  eut  des  maux  incroyables, 

II  s’en  plaignit,  il  en  parla ; 

J’en  connois  de  plus  miserables. 

(Isaac  de  Benserade.) 

Glose  a  Monsieur  Esprit 
stir  le  Sonnet  de  M.  de  Benserade. 

Monsieur  Esprit,  de  l’Oratoire 
Vous  agissez  en  homme  saint 
De  couronner  avecque  gloire 
Job  de  tnille  tourme/its  atteint. 

L’ombre  de  Voiture  en  fait  bruit, 

Et,  s’etant  enfin  resolue 
De  vous  aller  voir  cette  nuit, 

Vous  rendra  sa  douleur  connue. 

C’est  une  assez  facheuse  vue, 

La  nuit,  qu’une  Ombre  qui  se  plaint ; 

Votre  esprit  craint  cette  venue 
Et  raisonnablement  il  craint. 

Pour  l’apaiser,  d’un  ton  fort  doux 
Dites :  J’ai  fait  une  bevue, 

Et  je  vous  conjure  a  genoux 
Que  vous  nen  soyez  point  ( mue . 

Mettez,  mettez  votre  bonnet, 

Repondra  l’Ombre,  et  sans  berlue 
Examinez  ce  beau  Sonnet, 

Vous  verrez  sa  inislre  nue. 

Diriez-vous,  voyant  Job  malade, 

Et  Benserade  en  son  beau  teint : 

Ces  vers  sont  faits  pour  Benserade, 

Il  s'est  lui-meme  ici  dlpeint  ? 

Quoy,  vous  tremblez,  Monsieur  Esprit? 

Avez-vous  peur  que  je  vous  tue  ? 

De  Voiture  qui  vous  chdrit, 

Accoutumez-vous  h  la  vue. 

Qu’ay-je  dit  qui  vous  peut  surprendre 
Et  faire  palir  votre  teint  ? 

Et  que  deviez-vous  moins  attendre 
D'un  homme  qui  souffre  et  se  plaint? 

Un  Auteur  qui  dans  son  dcrit, 

Comme  moy,  refoit  une  offense, 

Souffre  plus  que  Job  ne  souffrit, 

Bien  qu'il  efa  dlextrhnes  souffrances. 

Avec  mes  vers  une  autre  fois 
Ne  mettez  plus  dans  vos  Balances 
Des  Vers,  ou  sur  des  Palefrois 
On  voit  aller  des  patiences. 

U  2 
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L’Herty,  le  Roy  des  gens  qu’on  lie, 

En  son  temps  auroit  dit  cela; 

Ne  poussez  pas  votre  folie 
Plus  loin  que  la  sienne  nalla. 

Alors  1’Ombre  vous  quittera 
Pour  aller  voir  tous  vos  semblables, 

Et  puis  chaqne  Job  vous  dira 
S'il  sotiffrit  des  matix  incroyables. 

Mais  a  propos,  hier  au  Pamasse 
Des  Sonnets  Phoebus  se  mela 
Et  l’on  dit  que  de  bonne  grace 
11  s'en  plaignit ,  il  en  parla. 

J’aime  les  Vers  des  Uranins, 

Dit-il,  mais  je  me  donne  aux  Diables 
Si  pour  les  vers  des  Jobelins 
J’en  connois  de  plus  miserables. 

(Jean  Francis  Sarazin.) 


XIV.  The  Acrostiche. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  acrostiche 
and  a  few  other  literary  amusements,  which  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  serious  forms  of  poetry.  The  acrostic  is  often  written 
in  praise  of  a  person,  its  lines  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
letters  which  make  up  the  name  of  that  person,  and  each 
line  begins  with  one  of  those  letters,  the  whole  being  dis¬ 
posed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  name  which  the  acrostic 
celebrates. 

A  few  instances  of  acrostics  could  be  quoted  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  but,  though  they  were  used 
sparingly  at  all  times,  the  majority  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  those  of  the  poets  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

The  best-known  acrostic  is  that  in  rondeau- form  addressed 
by  Clement  Marot  to  his  friend  the  poet  Victor  Brodeau1, 
but,  as  it  is  rather  hackneyed,  I  have  preferred  to  quote 
another  rondeau  of  Cldment  Marot  in  which  the  initial  letters 
spell  his  own  name : 

Comme  Dido,  qui  moult  se  courrouja 
Zors  qu’Eneas  seule  la  delaissa 
En  son  pays,  tout  ainsi  Maguelonne 

CEuvres,  ii.  p.  139. 
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-Mina  son  dueil.  Coinme  tressaincte  et  bonne 
En  l’hospital  toute  sa  fleur  passa. 

Addle  fortune  onques  ne  la  blessa, 

Toute  Constance  en  son  cueur  amassa, 

ATieulx  esperant,  et  ne  fut  point  felonne 
Comme  Dido. 

Ainsi  celluy  qui  toute  puissance  a 
Zenvoya  cil  qui  au  boys  la  laissa 
Oil  elle  estoit ;  mais,  quoy  qu’on  en  blasonne, 

Tant  eust  de  deuil,  que  le  monde  s’estonne 
Que  d’un  cousteau  son  cueur  ne  transpersa, 

Comme  Dido.  (( Euvres ,  ii.  p.  127.) 

The  same  feat  was  accomplished,  but  without  any  close 
observance  of  the  rules,  in  the  following  rondeau  of  Roger  de 
Collerye : 

Zaison  me  meult  que  toy,  monsieur  Fichet, 

Oil  que  tu  sois,  Greffier  de  la  Grurye, 

Gt6  de  sgavoir  Roger  de  Collerye, 

Zn  te  rendant  de  salus  un  bichet. 
delever  fault  son  amy  quant  il  chet, 

De  cueur  entier  en  doulce  accolerye 
Raison  me  meult. 

Co/lander  doy,  trop  plus  qu’un  gros  achept, 

Z’honneur  qu’en  toy  je  voy,  sans  flatterie ; 

En  concluant,  evitant  menterie, 

Eien s  en  amour  certaine  ne  dechet ; 

Raison  me  meult.  ( (Euvres ,  p.  250.) 

Melin  de  Saint-Gelais 1  in  the  same  period,  and  Voiture 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  also  afford 
several  examples  of  acrostics.  The  few  that  occur  in 
modern  poetry  are  the  outcome  of  a  challenge  or  a  wager, 
or  were  specially  constructed  as  illustrations  for  treatises 
on  prosody.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  acrostic  of  Alfred 
Glatigny,  composed  for  Theodore  de  Banville’s  Petit  Traite' 
de  Podsie  Fran  false,  and  addressed  to  Clement  Marot : 

(Test  un  rimeur  cher  au  pays  gaulois, 

Zevd  des  l’aube,  et  de  sa  belle  voix 
Zmerveillant  Echo  qui  se  reveille. 

Yl/aitre  ingenu,  le  pays  oil  la  treille 
Ztend  ses  bras  charges  de  raisins  clairs, 

Aburrit  ta  Muse  aux  regards  pleins  d’eclairs, 

Tbinon  qui  rit,  les  deux  poings  sur  les  hanches. 

ATerle  gentil  qui  siffles  dans  les  branches 
An  renouveau,  nous  sommes  Allemands, 

Zusses,  Chinois,  tdn^breux,  endormants ; 

0  bon  Marot,  trouverons-nous  encore 
Ton  chant  naif  et  sa  note  sonore  2  ? 

1  (Euvres,  i.  pp.  236-7.  2  Petit  Traiti,  p.  255. 
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XV.  Bouts  Rim£s. 

Bouts  rimes  was  the  name  given  to  words  riming  together 
according  to  the  rime-arrangement  of  a  given  form  of  poem, 
preferably  and  generally  the  sonnet.  The  list  of  these  words 
being  given  (the  more  incongruous  the  better),  the  task  of 
the  versifier  was  to  fill  up  the  lines  with  padding  which 
agreed  with  the  terminal  words. 

Bouts  rime's,  which  have  fortunately  almost  died  out  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  a  fashionable  pastime  among 
the  pre'cieux  and  pre'cieuses  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and 
other  literary  coteries  of  the  time  : 

Sonnet  en  Bouts  Rimez 
sur  VOr. 

Ce  mdtal  precieux,  cette  fatale  .  .  .  pluye, 

Qui  vainquit  Danad,  peut  vaincre  .  .  .  I'univers. 

Par  lui  les  grands  secrets  sont  souvent  .  .  .  dtcouverts , 

Et  l’on  ne  repand  point  de  larmes  qu’il  .  .  .  n'essuye. 

II  semble  que  sans  lui  tout  le  bonheur  nous  .  .  .  fuye , 

Les  plus  grandes  citez  deviennent  des  .  .  .  deserts, 

Les  lieux  les  plus  charmans  sont  pour  nous  des  .  .  .  enfers ; 

Enfin  tout  nous  deplaist,  nous  choque  et  nous  .  .  .  enmiye. 

II  faut  pour  en  avoir  ramper  comme  un  .  .  .  lizard. 

Pour  les  plus  grands  defauts  c’est  un  excellent  .  .  .  fard. 

II  peut  en  un  moment  illustrer  la  .  .  .  canaille. 

II  donne  de  l’esprit  au  plus  lourd  .  .  .  animal. 

II  peut  forcer  un  mur,  gagner  une  .  .  .  bataille. 

Mais  il  ne  fait  jamais  tant  de  bien  que  de  .  .  .  mal. 

(Madame  Deshoulieres,  Poisies,  i.  p.  12.) 

Artificiality  and  complicated  jugglery  reached  their  height 
in  the  sonnets  mesostiches,  losanges,  serpentins,  croix  de  Saint- 
Andre,  and  the  rest,  which  also  found  adherents  at  this 
period  among  the  haunters  of  the  fashionable  salons. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ATTEMPTS  TO  IMITATE  CLASSICAL  AND 
GERMANIC  METRES 

Finally  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  several  attempts 
that  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  base  French 
verse  on  the  principles  that  govern  that  of  the  classical  or 
of  the  Germanic  languages. 

I.  Quantitative  Verse. 

Recent  research  has  established  that  the  first  attempt  to 
write  such  verse  in  French  was  that  of  one  Michel  de 
Bouteauville 1,  vicar  of  Guitrancourt  near  Nantes,  who  in 
1497  composed  an  Art  de  me'trifier  frangois,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  Latin  metres  could  be  imitated 
in  French.  He  also  wrote  a  long  historical  poem  in  distichs 
on  the  principles  he  had  laid  down.  Both  these  works  re¬ 
mained  unpublished. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  should  renew  the  attempt,  as 
indeed  a  large  number  of  them  did.  According  to  d’Aubignti 2 
the  priority  belongs  to  a  certain  Mousset,  who  had  translated 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  hexameters.  Plusieurs,  says 
d’Aubigne  writing  in  1630,  se  sont  vanie's  d’ avoir  mis  au 
jour  les  premiers  vers  vie  sure's,  comme  Batf,  Jo  dele  et  autre  s 
plus  nouveaux  ;  mais  il  me  souvient  d’ avoir  veu,  ily  a  plus  de 
soixante  ans ,  V Iliade  et  l’  Odysse'e  d' Homer e  compose'es,  plus  de 
quarante  ans  auparavant,  en  vers  exametres  ou  heroiques  par 
un  nomme'  Mousset ,  et  encore  puis-je  dire  un  commencement  qui 
estoit  en  ces  ter  vies ; 

1  See  V.  Thomas,  Ann.  de  la  faculty  des  lettres  de  Bordeaux ,  1883, 
p.  325. 

2  CEuvres,  iii.  p.  272. 
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Chante,  ditesse,  le  cceur  furieux  et  l' ire  d' Achilles 
Pernicieuse  qui  fust  .  .  . 

But  as  nothing  is  known  of  this  Mousset  or  of  his  works,  it 
is  more  probable,  in  spite  of  d’Aubigne  s  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  that  Pasquier  was  in  the  right  when  he  wrote  in 
the  Recherches  de  la  France 1 : — Le  premier  qui  entreprist  de 
faire  voir  que  nostre  langue  franqoise  esl  capable  de  vers 
mesurez  tels  que  les  Grecs  el  les  Romains,  fust  Esiienne  Jodelle, 
en  ce  distique  quit  mil  Van  mil  cinq  cens  cinquante-trois  sur  les 
oeuvres  poe'tiques  d’  Olivier  de  Magny  : 

Phebus,  Amour,  Cypris ,  vent  sauver,  nourrir  et  orner 

Ton  vers,  cuer  et  chef,  d' ombre,  de  flamme,  de  fleurs  2. 

Voila  le  premier  coup  d’ essay  qui  fust  fail  en  vers  rapportez, 
lequel  est  vraiment  un  petit  chef-d'oeuvre.  In  1555  Nicolas 
Denizot,  known  by  the  name  of  Comte  d’Alsinois  (an  ana¬ 
gram  of  Nicolas),  followed  suit  with  the  following  distich  : 

_  00—  —  —  U  —  —  —  — 

Vois  derechef,  6  alme  Venus,  Venus  alme,  rechanter 
Ton  los  immortel  par  ce  poete  sacre. 

A  few  years  later  (1559)  Pasquier  himself  contributed  an 
elegy  in  fourteen  distichs  : 

Rien  ne  me  plaist  sinon  de  te  chanter  et  servir  et  orner. 

Rien  ne  te  plaist  mon  bien,  rien  ne  te  plaist  que  ma  mort  .  .  . 

Ou  si  dans  le  rniel  vous  meslez  un  venimeux  fiel, 

Veuillez  Dieux  que  l’amour  r’entre  dedans  le  Chaos  : 

Commandez  que  le  froid,  l’eau,  1’Este,  l’humide,  l’ardeur : 

Brief  que  ce  tout  par  tout  tende  a  l’abisme  de  tous  .  .  .  &c. 

In  1562  Jacques  de  la  Taille  wrote  a  treatise,  only  pub¬ 
lished  in  1573,  entitled  La  maniere  de  faire  des  vers  en 
franqois ,  comme  en  grec  et  en  latin,  not  only  to  guide  those 
who  were  eager  to  introduce  quantitative  verse  into  French, 
but  also  to  make  the  road  to  Parnassus  more  inaccessible  to 
rimesters,  he  tells  us.  Apart  from  the  general  consideration 
that  quantitative  verse  is  impracticable  in  French,  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Jacques  de  la  Taille  in  order  to  determine 

1  Recherches,  i.  p.  731. 

2  These  lines  scan  as  follows  : 

Phebus,  Amour,  Cypris,  veut  sauver,  nourrir  et  orner 

Ton  vers,  cuer  et  chef,  d’ombre,  de  flamme,  de  fleurs. 
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quantity  are  purely  arbitrary  and  in  direct  contradiction  to 
facts. 

But  the  would-be  introduction  into  French  of  the  classical 
metrical  system  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  name  of  Antoine 
de  Bai'f  (1532-1589),  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Pleiade.  All  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  have 
mentioned  or  will  have  occasion  to  mention,  with  the 
exception  of  Rapin,  only  wrote  short  pieces  in  the  quanti¬ 
tative  measure.  It  was  a  fashion,  as  Belleau,  one  of  Bai'f’s 
contemporaries,  says,  and  il  en  fallait  faire ,  pour  dire:  j'en 
ay  fait1.  Bai'f,  on  the  contrary,  has  left  several  volumes  of 
such  verse.  After  having  tried  and  abandoned  a  fifteen- 
syllable  verse,  the  so-called  vers  baifin ,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  his  classical  metres,  he  resolved2  (about 
1567)  to  lead  the  French  muse  on  the  thorny  path  of 
quantitative  verse.  He  separated  systematically,  but  with 
no  less  arbitrariness  than  Jacques  de  la  Taille,  French 
syllables  into  shorts  and  longs,  and  in  order  to  fix  quantity 
with  the  help  of  the  eye  he  also  made  use  of  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  Ramus,  save  a  few  unimportant  modifications3. 
For  example,  the  hexameter  of  Hesiod  : 

rrjs  S’  dperrjs  iSpu/ra  deol  npoirapoiOtv  idrjKav 

becomes  with  Bai'f : 


—  —  —  —  —  —  —  v_/  —  —  ks 

Mgs  lgs  inmortgls  ont  mis  odavant  de  la  vgrtu 

—  V-/  — 

Pein’  e  suer. 

1  Cf.  Les  Bigarrures  du  Seigneur  des  Accords  (Tabourot),  Rouen, 
1591,  p.  49. 

2  Pasquier  ( Recherches ,  i.  p.  731)  explains  Bait’s  resolve  as  follows : 
Jean- Antoine  de  Baif,  marri  que  les  ‘  Amours'  composts  en  Vhonneur 
de  sa  Mtline,  puis  de  Francine ,  ne  lui  succtdoient  envers  te  peuple ,  de 
telle  fapon  qu'il  disiroit ,  fit  vceu  de  ne  faire  de  Id  en  avant  que  des  vers 
tnesurez. 

3  See  Baif’s  FA  B  C  du  langaje  /ransoms  in  Becq  de  Fouquiere’s 
Poesies  Ckoisies  de  J.  ' A.  de  Baif,  p.  323.  Also  the  exposition  of 
Baif’s  system  in  the  Appendix  of  the  same  work.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Jacques  de  la  Taille  had  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
phonetic  spelling  was  a  necessity  in  quantitative  verse.  On  p.  10  of 
La  maniere  de  faire  des  vers  en  franpcns,  comine  en  grec  et  en  latin 
(1573)  he  says:  Pour  certain  il  n'est  possible  d'esclaircir  exactement 
la  Prosodie  Franpoise,  sans  V observation  des  Accens  et  de  V  Ortographe 
reformie.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  Baif  borrowed  the  idea 
from  his  predecessor. 
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Bai'f  wished  to  apply  not  only  a  special  kind  of  ortho¬ 
graphy  to  his  vers  mesurds,  as  such  verses  were  called  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  also  a  special  kind  of  music,  and  the 
principal  object  of  the  Academy1  which  he  founded  in  1570 
in  conjunction  with  the  musician  and  composer  Thibaut  de 
Courville  was,  to  quote  the  words  of  their  petition  to  the  King, 
de  renouveler  V ancienne  fagon  de  composer  vers  mesurds  pour  y 
accommoder  le  chant  pareillement  mesure'  selon  I’art  me'trique. 

Bai'f’s  most  important  volume  of  quantitative  verse,  and  the 
only  one  that  was  published  at  the  time,  bears  the  title  of 
Etrenes  de  poe'zie  fransoeze  an  vers  mezurds  (1574),  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts,  the  first  part  containing  fifteen  original 
pieces  in  hexameters,  iambic  trimeters,  Sapphics,  Alcaics, 
hendecasyllables,  &c.,  and  the  second  part  translations  from 
Hesiod,  Pythagoras,  and  Naumachus.  The  first  piece  of  the 
first  part,  addressed  to  the  King,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  French 
quantitative  hexameters : 

Un  temps  fut  que  la  Grece  n’avoit  les  nombres  et  les  piez, 

Un  temps  fut  que  n’6toient  aux  Latins.  L’un  et  l’autre  s’acontrant 
Lors  d’une  simple  fajon  come  nous  possible  cadencoit, 

Les  vers  moyens  mesurez  de  cela  qui  de  rime  le  nom  tient. 

Mais  quelqu’un  le  premier  decora  la  Grece  de  beaux  vers, 

Bien  mesurds,  nombreux,  chantre  et  poete  tous  les  deux. 

Quand  sa  fa9on  gentile  courut,  l’ancienne  se  perdit,  &c. 

The  hexameters  of  the  translations  are  still  more  painful 
to  read,  as  Bai'f  evidently  strives  to  observe  the  order  of 
words  of  the  original,  and  even  to  reproduce  any  plays  on 
words  or  niceties  that  may  occur.  Thus  the  following  lines 
of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days : 

Kal  Kepapevs  Kepa.fj.et  Koreet  Kal  reKTOvt  reKTaiv 
Kal  tttoj)(os  tttwxV  <p@oveet  Kal  aotSos  aotSal 

are  rendered : 

Quand  le  potier  envi’  le  potier,  le  majon  le  majon  point, 

Gueux  a  gueux  s’attaquant,  au  cbantre  le  chantre  se  prendra. 

The  Sapphic  strophe  is  no  more  successful : 

—  —  —  —  WW  —  w  —  - 

Toi  le  preux  Henri,  |  qui,  la  France  gardant, 

—  V-/  —  —  —  W  V  —  W  —  — 

Frere  bien  loyal  |  secourabl’  a  mon  Roi, 

1  For  interesting  details  of  this  Academy  see  the  preface  of  Becq  de 
Fouquiere’s  Pohies  Choisies  de  J  A.  de  Batf  The  chief  source  is 
Bulaeus,  Historia  universitatis parisiensis  (1665-1673),  vi.  p.  713  sqq. 
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-  v  —  —  —  —  \j  —  — 

Maintenant  ses  droits,  |  de  ta  Mere  suivis 

-WV  —  — 

L’utile  conseil. 

Nor  the  Alcaic : 


Au  noble  Cliau  |  par  qui  le  beau  renom 

—  —  v-»  —  —  —  — 

Des  vertneux  vit  |  franc  d’oublieuse  mort : 

Au  nom  de  Henri  fais  me  chanter 

—  W  W  —  V  U  -  V  —  — 

Quelque  propos  non  out  du  Francis. 

Bai'f  also  translated  into  quantitative  verse  the  Psalms 
(T 56 7— 7 3),  which  remained  unprinted  till  a  few  years  ago, 
and  likewise  three  books  of  Chansonneltes,  mostly  in  Ana¬ 
creontic  metre  (y  —  kj  —  ^ - ),  containing  over  200  poems, 

of  which  only  a  few  have  been  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
Becq  de  Fouquiere’s  Poesies  Choisies  de  /.A.  de  Bat/.  The 
Chansonnettes  are  much  superior  to  Bai'f’s  other  productions 
in  quantitative  verse,  from  the  fact  that  quantity  and  accent 
often  coincide : 

O  chere  soeur,  tu  m’as  done 
Laiss6  dedans  le  bourbier 
Du  monde  vain  et  trompeur ! 

Au  ciel  ton  ame  montant 
En  terre  laisse  ton  corps  .  .  . 

Adieu,  soulas  et  plaisir, 

Je  vis  de  pleurs  et  sanglots. 

Je  hais  du  jour  la  clarte  ; 

Sans  toi  le  jour  ce  m’est  nuit1. 

After  what  we  have  seen  of  Bai'f’s  vers  mesure's  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  learn  that  his  experiment  was  a  total  failure. 
The  public  refused  his  Christmas  gift.  The  Psaumes 2 
and  Chansonnettes  remained  unpublished,  and  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  author  of  the  Etrennes  scoffed  openly  at  his 
quantitative  verse.  Pasquier  declares  in  the  Recherches : 
qu’aussitot  que  eelte  sienne  Poesie  vit  la  lumiere,  elle  mournt 
comme  un  avorton 3,  and  Pithou  went  so  far  as  to  call  Baif 
a  madman.  Even  his  friends  seem  to  have  advised  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt : 

1  Cf.  Poesies  Choisies ,  p.  368. 

2  The  Psalms  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1888  by  E.  J. 
Groth,  under  the  title  of  Baif's  Psautier. 

3  Recherches,  i.  p.  733. 
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Mes  amis  me  regardans 

Forcener  en  mesurant  mes  vers,  mes  oreilles  tous  les  jours 
Viennent  rebattre  :  Ba'if,  suis  le  chemin  que  chacun  va, 

Car  tu  ne  verras  point  reussir  l’emprise  de  ton  temps  .  .  . 

( Etrennes .) 

Although  Bai'f  apparently  foresaw  that  his  strange  verse 
would  not  meet  with  unqualified  praise,  to  judge  from  the 
following  passage : 

Ris  t’en,  je  m’en  ri  :  moque-t’en,  tu  es  moque  ; 

Le  vrai  je  cherche,  bien  le  cherchant  l’ai  trouve 


Si  bien  tu  m’entends,  tu  ne  t’en  saurois  moquer : 

Si  mat  tu  m’entends,  t’en  moquant  tu  es  moqu^,  &c. 1 2 

this  utter  lack  of  success  seems  to  have  discouraged  him. 
He  turned  the  Psalms  into  ordinary  riming  verse  (1587),  and 
composed  Les  Mimes,  enseignemenls  et  proverbes  (1576-97, 
published)  in  octosyllabic  sixains  with  quite  a  medieval  ring 
— an  eloquent  change  from  the  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  ode. 

When  poets  saw  that  these  imitations  of  classical  measures 
could  only  be  an  enigma  for  the  public,  they  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  adding  rime  to  their  vers  mesure's,  and  favoured 
those  classical  metres  which  admitted  of  syllabism.  The 
first  to  try  this  innovation  was  Claude  de  Buttet  (in  1586). 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  Pasquier : — La  douceur 
de  la  rime  s’esl  tellement  insinue'e  en  nos  esprits  que  quelqnes-ims 
estimerent,  que  pour  ( rendre )  telle  maniere  de  vers  agre'ables,  ily 
falloit  encore  ajouter  par  supplement  la  rime  au  bout  des  mots. 
Le  premier  qui  nous  en  montra  le  chemin  fut  Claude  Butet , 
dans  ses  oeuvres  poe'tiques,  mais  avec  un  assez  malheureux 
succes 2 /  and  Buttet  himself  says  of  his  Sapphic  verse: — Ce 
vers,  par  autre  avant  moi  non  mis  en  avant,  rime'  a  la  mode 
accoutume'e  ( chose  si  difficile  que  nul  ne  le  sail  qui  ne  I’essaie), 
lequel  j’ ai  fait  expressement  lomber  par  sons  feminins,  car 
autrement  ils  ne  pouvoient  avoir  grace 3.  But  as  the  e  mute 
never  counts  at  the  end  of  the  lines  his  so-called  Sapphic 
verses  have  only  ten  syllables  : 

Prince  des  Muses,  joviale  race, 

Viens  de  ton  beau  mont  subit,  et  de  grace, 

1  See  Patsies  Choisies,  p.  322,  where  the  piece  is  reproduced  in  the 
phonetic  spelling  adopted  by  Ba'if. 

2  Kecherches,  i.  p.  733. 

3  Les  ceuvres  pottiques  de  Marc  Claude  de  Buttet ,  par  A.  P.  Soupe, 
p.  xxxvi. 
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Montre  moi  les  jeux,  la  lyre  ancienne 

Dans  Mytilene.  {Ode  a  Apollon  l.) 

Buttet  was  followed  by  Nicolas  Rapin,  who,  next  to  Bai'f, 
is  the  French  poet  who  has  written  the  largest  number  of 
quantitative  verses.  His  verses  are  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  present  in  them  a  clearly- 
marked  tendency  to  make  quantity  and  accent  coincide,  in 
fact  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Alcaic  decasyllabics  and 
the  anapaestic  metres,  are  purely  accentual.  Rapin  thus 
forms  a  link  between  the  strictly  quantitative  verses  and  the 
accentual  verses  which  have  been  attempted  in  modern  times, 
and  which  are  likewise  not  practicable  in  French,  though  not 
absolutely  impossible,  like  the  vers  mesure's  of  Bai'f  and  others. 
In  the  following  Iambic  Trimeters  the  quantity  and  accent 
are  occasionally  at  variance  : 

Dupuy,  qui  des  Cieux,  |  ou  tu  fays  ton  doux  sejour, 

Nous  oys  lamenter,  |  et  plorer  ce  triste  jour 
Que  ton  bel  esprit,  |  dans  la  fange  non  souille 
Du  monde  bourbeux,  |  laissa  son  corps  despouille, 

Tu  ris  de  nos  pleurs,  |  et  te  plains  de  nous  qu’a  tort, 

Marris  de  ton  bien,  |  nous  plaignons  en  vain  ta  mort2. 

The  following  lines  in  a  poem  addressed  to  Sainte-Marthe, 
and  composed  in  Sapphics,  are  interesting  as  containing  an 
allusion  to  Bai'f3: 

Bien  qu’il  eust  l’esprit  de  sciances  instruit, 

Son  savoir  resta  miserable  et  sans  fruit, 

Ses  labeurs  ingrats  et  sa  Muse  sans  pris 
Vindrent  a  mepris. 

J’ay  depuis  son  temps  le  nuage  dclarcy 
Et  de  miel  franfois  sa  rudesse  adoucy, 

J’ay  bride  son  cours  et  de  pres  reserre 
Son  stile  ferre. 

The  following  war-song,  composed  in  anapaestic  feet  fol¬ 
lowed  by  anacreontics,  is  perfectly  accentual: 

/  /  /  /  / 

V_,  V_/  —  W  \J  —  V-/  - 

Chevaliers  |  genereux,  |  qui  avez  |  le  coura|ge  franfois, 
Accourez,  accourez,  secourir  l’heritier  de  vos  Rois: 

Secourez  vostre  Roy  nature),  si  vaillant,  si  guerrier! 

A  la  peine,  a  la  charge,  a  l’assaut,  le  premier,  le  dernier: 

1  CEuvres,  p.  99. 

2  Compare  K.  Eduard  Muller,  Vber  accentuirend-metrische  Verse 
(Rostock  Diss.,  1882),  p.  23. 

3  Ibid.  p.  25. 
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J-  \J  —  v-/  ~  — 

Un  Roy  ne  s’est  jamais  veu 
De  tant  de  grace  pourveu1 *. 

Passerat  has  also  left  a  few  verses  of  this  kind,  and  Pasquier, 
who,  as  has  been  noticed,  had  previously  composed  a  few 
quantitative  verses  without  rime,  likewise  followed  the  fashion 
of  adding  rime  in  this  specimen  written  on  the  model  of  the 
versus  phalaceus  of  Catullus  and  Martial  ^  |  -  o  c  -  u 
—  o  —  w  :  cui  dono  lepidum  novum  hbellum)  : 

Tout  soudain  que  je  vis,  Belonne,  vos  yeux 
Ains  vos  rais  imitans  cet  astre  des  Cieux, 

Votre  port  grave-doux,  ce  gracieux  ris, 

Tout  soudain  je  me  vis,  Belonne,  surpris, 

Tout  soudain  je  quittay  ma  tranche  raison 
Et  peu  caut  je  la  mis  a  vostre  prison  3. 

The  last  vers  mesures  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  com¬ 
posed  by  Agrippa  d’Aubigne  (1550-1630),  who  in  the  same 
way  made  use  of  rime  in  all  his  classical  metres  except  the 
hexameter : 

Quand  le  jour  s’enfuit,  le  serain  brunissant, 

Quand  la  nuict  s’en  va,  le  matin  renaissant, 

Au  silence  obscur,  a  l’esclair  des  hauts  jours 
J’invoque  toujonrs  3. 

The  verses  of  Rapin  and  the  other  poets  who  employed 
rime  are  certainly  more  harmonious  than  the  earlier  quanti¬ 
tative  verse  of  Jodelle  and  Bai'f,  but  this  result  is  due  to  this 
very  introduction  of  rime,  and  because  one  naturally  reads 
their  verses  as  ordinary  French  poetry  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  supposed  quantity.  And  if  any  critics  have  been 
able  to  discover  any  cadence  in  the  following  rimed  Ode  of 
Passerat  in  the  metrurn  ionicum  a  minor e,  in  which  each  foot 

is  composed  of  a  pyrrhic  and  a  spondee  (w  ^ - ),  and  of 

which  the  first  few  lines  follow  4 : 

v—  —  v  —  — 

Ce  petit  dieu|  cholere,  archer,  |  leger  oiseau, 

V  —  —  V  —  —  V./  w  —  - 

A  la  parfin  |  ne  me  lerra  |  que  le  tombeau, 

W  V  —  —  V  U  —  —  W  U  —  —  \_/  _  — 

Si  du  grand  feu  |  que  je  nourri  |  ne  s’amortit  |  la  vive  ardeur. 

1  See  K.  E.  M  tiller,  p.  30. 

3  Ibid.  p.  37. 

3  Ibid.  p.  43. 

4  Poisies  franfaises  de  lean  Passerat  (ed.  Blanchemain),  i.  p.  76. 
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C  ^  —  — >  w  —  —  vj  V  

Un  estd  froid,  |  tin  hiver  chault  |  me  gelle  et  fond, 

—  —  U  V  —  —  w  -  — 

Mine  mes  nerfs,  |  glace  mon  sang,  |  ride  mon  front, 

V  -  —  V»/  V  —  -  V  V  —  —  W  —  — 

Je  me  meurs  vif,  |  ne  mourant  point  |  je  seiche  au  terns  |  de  ma  verdeur. 

it  is  because  they  read  it,  without  taking  the  quantity  into 
consideration,  as  ternary  Alexandrines  with  the  cesura  at  the 
fourth  and  eighth  syllable. 

No  attempts  to  introduce  classical  metre  occur  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth  century  several 
theorists,  notably  l’Abbd  d’Olivet  in  the  Traite  de  la  prosodie 
frangaise  (c.  1730),  strove  to  revive  a  cause  that  was  hope¬ 
lessly  lost.  They  found  one  distinguished  supporter  in  the 
person  of  Turgot,  the  well-known  Minister  of  Louis  XVI, 
who  in  1778  published:  Didon ,  poeme  en  vers  me'triques 
hexametres ,  divise  en  trois  chants ,  traduit  du  quatrieme  livre 
de  i Eneide  de  Virgile,  avec  le  commencement  de  l!  Ene'ide,  et  les 
seconde ,  huitieme  et  dixihne  Eglogues  du  me  me  auteur.  T  urgot’s 
hexameters  are  even  worse  than  those  of  Bai'f,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  he  establishes  quantity  just  as  arbitrary  and 
more  fluctuating  : 

Anne,  ma  |  sceur,  quels  |  troubles  nou|veaux  ont  |  assailli  |  mes  sens? 
Seul  ce  Troyen  a  pu  quelques  moments  suspendre  ma  tristesse  .  .  . 
Ombre  adoree,  a  qui  mes  serments  ont  engage  mon  cceur ! 

O  cher  epoux !  mes  vceux,  mon  amour  t’ont  suivi !  qu’avec  toi 
Ils  soient  ensevelis  au  fond  de  la  tombe !  &c.x 

I  have  already  hinted  at  some  of  the  reasons  that  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  introduction  into  French  of  classical  metrical 
principles.  I  will  now  sum  up  the  chief  causes  which 
rendered  the  adoption  of  those  principles  impossible. 

The  first  and  foremost  is  that  there  does  not  exist  in 
French  between  the  short  and  long  syllables  a  proportion 
for  the  ear  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  cadence  such 
as  that  which  verses  demand1 2.  Another  difficulty  which 
results  from  this  general  objection  is  the  large  number  of 
syllables  whose  quantity  is  uncertain. 

1  See  K.  E.  Muller,  p.  46. 

2  Gaston  Paris  in  the  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  Tobler’s 
Versbau.  Compare  also  the  words  of  Cardinal  Perron  in  Perroniana 
(ed.  1669,  Paris),  p.  249  :  Nostre  langue  n’est  pas  capable  de  vers 
mesurez,  preincrement  parce  qii elle  n'a  point  de  longues,  et  se  prononce 
quasi  tout  d'une  teneur  sans  changement  de  voix. 
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Secondly,  the  frequent  conflict  between  the  prose  accent 
and  the  rhythmical  accent,  so  common  in  classical  verse, 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  the  French  ear,  however 
weak  the  accent  may  be  in  that  language  as  compared  to  the 
Germanic  languages.  An  examination  of  the  earlier  vers 
mesurds,  such  as  those  of  Bai'f,  will  make  this  clear.  In  fact 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  Rapin  and  others  strove  to  avoid 
that  conflict,  but  in  so  doing  they  made  their  verses  differ  in 
one  essential  principle  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Thirdly,  the  adoption  of  rime  by  the  later  partisans  of  vers 
mesure's,  while  entailing  the  introduction  of  a  principle  foreign 
to  classical  prosody,  was  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  one  of  the  principal  factors  of  rhythm  in  French 
poetry  is  rime,  without  which  no  French  poetry  worthy  of  the 
name  has  ever  been  written. 


II.  Accentual  Verse. 

Although  no  accentual  verses  were  written  in  French  before 
the  nineteenth  century,  they  found  an  isolated  supporter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  person  of  one 
Louis  du  Gardin,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Douay,  who  in  a  supplement  to  his  Premieres  Addresses  du 
Chemiu  de  Parnasse1  (1630)  laid  down  certain  rules  for 
composing  French  verses  on  accentual  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  rejected  the  attempts  of  the  earlier  writers  of 
quantitative  verse. 

The  situation  of  Douay  makes  it  appear  probable  that 
Du  Gardin’s  attempt  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  German  and  Flemish-speaking  countries,  and  presumably 
to  a  knowledge  of  one  or  both  of  these  languages  on  the  part 
of  the  Douay  professor. 

Considering  that  philology  did  not  exist  as  a  science  when 
he  wrote,  and  that  it  was  not  till  much  later  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  accentuation  in  French  were  determined,  the  results 
attained  by  Du  Gardin  are  remarkably  free  from  error. 
This  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  quatrain  in  Iambic 
Trimeters  which  the  author  quotes  as  an  illustration  (p.  284) : 

1  The  full  title  of  the  book  is :  Les  premieres  Addresses  du  Chemin 
de  Parnasse,  par  M.  Louys  Du  Gardin,  Docteur  et  Professeur  ordinaire 
en  Aledecine,  en  V  University  de  Douay.  Douay ,  1630. 
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/  /  /  /  /  / 

Bon  Dieu,  quel  confort !  quel  soulas  delicieux  ! 

/  /  .  /  f  / 

Qu  est  grande  la  joye !  6  qu  immense  la  douceur, 

./  /  /  /  /  / 

Que  je  sens  au  fond  de  ma  bouche  et  de  mon  cceur, 

/  /  /  /  /  / 

Sauveur,  quand  de  toy  a  ta  table  suis  repeux 1 1 

But,  new  as  were  Du  Gardin’s  ideas,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  penetrated  beyond  the  small  university  town,  and  the 
Premieres  Addresses  du  Parnasse  very  quickly  fell  into  utter 
oblivion. 

The  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  have  tried  their  hand  at  accentual 
verse  is  Andrd  van  Hasselt  (1815-74),  probably  Belgium’s 
greatest  poet,  to  whom  we  owe  a  whole  volume  of  such 
verses,  included  in  the  third  volume  of  his  complete  Poesies, 
under  the  title  of  Etudes  rhythmiques.  The  earliest  of  these 
pieces  seem  to  date  back  to  1836. 

In  the  case  of  Van  Hasselt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
accentual  verse  is  to  be  explained  on  ethnological  grounds, 
for  it  is  known  that  he  was  of  Flemish  origin,  and  also  that 
he  composed  a  certain  number  of  verses  in  that  language  2 3. 

The  following  strophes  from  the  poem  Les  Rhythmes% 
embody  Van  Hasselt’s  new  rhythmical  program  : 

/  /  /  / 

Allons,  mes  oiseaux  si  lagers,  si  ndeles, 

/  /  /  / 

Au  bord  de  vos  nids  deployez  vos  deux  ailes ; 

Oiseaux  du  printemps  par  la  brise  emportes, 

/ 

Chantez ! 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  confort  and  dilicieux  in  1.  1 
are  wrongly  accented,  and  also  that  several  words  that  are  accented  by 
Du  Gardin  are  enclitics  or  proclitics,  and  consequently  not  capable  of 
bearing  the  stress. 

a  Compare  a  curious  passage  from  a  poem  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  : 

Meme  l’un  d’eux  pretend,  grammairien  unique, 

Qu’il  se  peut  que  j’aurais  l’esprit  trop  germanique, 

Que  j’dcris  en  francais  et  pense  en  allemand, 

Que  c’est  la  procdder  abominablement, 

Et  que,  toujours  epris  de  rhythme  et  de  cadence, 

Je  donne  a  mes  chansons  trop  de  lejons  de  danse. 

Enfin,  que  sais-je  encor?  Mais,  n’importe,  je  vais 
Dans  mon  propre  chemin,  qu’il  soit  bon  ou  mauvais. 

( Poisies ,  iv.  p.  225.) 

3  Abides  rhythmiques ,  p.  69. 
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Iambe,  trochee,  amphimacre,  anapeste, 

Et  toi,  choriambe  a  l’allure  si  leste, 

Prenez  votre  essor  radieux  a  travers 
Mes  vers  .  .  . 

The  heavy,  mournful  cadence  of  the  metre  is  less  suitable 
to  the  subject  in  this  case  1 : 

La  harpe  du  printemps  resonne  dans  les  cieux. 

Le  chant  des  gais  oiseaux  remplit  les  airs  joyeux, 

Et  l’ombre  entend  jaser  l’dcho  du  bois  sonore. 

Avril  depuis  longtemps  sourit  aux  arbres  verts. 

Les  bords  charmants  du  lac  de  fleurs  se  sont  couverts, 

Et  l’aube  aux  doux  rayons  va  voir  les  nids  eclore. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metre  is  most  appropriate  in  this 
strophe  from  the  poem  entitled  Cloche  du  Soir 2 : 

/  /  ./  .  / 

Cloche  du  soir,  musique  si  douce, 

/  .  /  /  /. 

Seul  au  milieu  du  calme  des  bois, 

Seul  je  l’dcoute,  assis  sur  la  mousse, 

L’hymne  plaintif  que  chante  ta  voix. 

Or  again  in  the  translation  of  Goethe’s  Erlkonig 3 : 

/  /  /  / 

Qui  chevauche  ainsi  par  la  nuit  et  le  vent  ? 

/  /  / 

Qui  chevauche  ainsi  par  la  plaine? 

C’est  le  pere  ayant  dans  ses  bras  son  enfant 
Qu’il  rechauffe  avec  son  haleine. 

The  general  objection  to  accentual  verse  in  French  is  that 
the  stress-accent  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  sustain  the 
cadence,  being  not  only  much  less  intense  than  in  the 
Germanic  languages,  but  even  less  so  than  in  the  other 
Romance  languages.  Moreover  the  French  ear,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  freer  and  more  varied  rhythmical  groups,  finds 
a  succession  of  lines  on  the  same  rhythm  intolerably  mono¬ 
tonous,  however  effective  they  may  sound  in  a  short  poem ; 
so  that,  while  the  accentual  verses  are  not  absolutely  ridiculous, 
like  the  quantitative  verses  written  in  French,  yet  they  entail 
certain  conditions  and  requirements  that  are  not  compatible 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  language.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  they  have  been  rejected,  although  the  bold  experiment 
of  Van  Hasselt  subsequently  called  forth  a  few  emulators. 
In  1856  a  certain  Ducondut  published  an Essai  de  rhythmique 

1  Etudes  rkythmiques,  p.  4. 

a  See  p.  1 19  of  Etudes  rkythmiques.  3  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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franqaise,  in  which  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
Germanic  metrical  system,  and  added  poems  by  himself  in 
illustration : 

.  /  /  / 

Quittez  la  ville,  6  belles ! 

Et  vous,  pour  les  charmer, 

O  fleurs,  brillez,  comme  elles! 

Tout  aime,  il  faut  aimer, 

Parez,  des  l’aube  ecloses, 

Les  champs,  heureux  sejour, 

Quand  vient  le  mois  des  roses, 

Doux  mai,  saison  d’amour 1 ! 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  cadence  in  the  above  extract ; 
still  more  so  in  the  following 2 : 

r  ,  /  /  t 

Tous,  travaillons !  c’est  la  regie  commune. 

/  r  /  / 

Puisque  chaque  homme  est  doue  de  deux  mains : 

Or,  les  deux  mains,  et  cinq  doigts  a  chacune, 

Sont  les  outils  qu’ont  refu  les  humains. 

Ducondut  has  been  followed  by  Louis  Dumur 3  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  poems  entitled  Lassitudes  and  La  Ndva,  but 
Dumur  differs  from  his  predecessors  in  that  he  counts  the 
secondary  accent  as  well  as  the  principal  accent,  as  in  the 
following  specimen  : 

/  /  /  /  /  /  / 

Puissante,  magnifique,  ulustre,  grave,  noble  Reine, 

/  /  /  /  /  /  / 

O  Tsaritza  de  glaces  et  de  fastes !  Souveraine, 

/  /  /  /  /  /  / 

Matrone  hieratique  et  solennelle  et  veneree.  (La Neva*.) 

which  is  obviously  modelled  on  Surrey’s  : 

/  /  /  /  /  /  / 

I  saw  within  my  troubled  head  a  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

But  the  principal  accent  in  French  not  being  sufficiently 
intense  to  bear  the  rhythm,  it  follows  that  the  secondary 
accent  is  still  less  capable  of  fulfilling  that  part.  So  that,  if 


1  Essai  de  rhytlimique  frangaise,  p.  140. 

2  Ibid.  p.  210. 


3  M.  Louis  Dumur  is  of  Swiss  origin,  so  that  his  experiment  can  also 
be  explained  ethnologically.  He  expounds  his  system  in  the  preface  to 
Lassitudes ,  where  he  says  inter  alia :  La  cadence  par  V accent  tonique 
adopt te,je  men  sers  pour former  des  pieds  —  h  V  exempli  de  V anglais,  de 
V allemand,  du  russe  —  et  en  particular  des  pieds  iambiques  et  anapes- 
tiques,  les  plus  approprits  en  f  rangais.  Compare  also  Charles  Morice,  La 
litttrature  de  tout  a  Vheure,  pp.  316-318. 

1  Quoted  by  Clair  Tisseur,  p.  34. 
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the  principal  accents  alone  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
lines  quoted  above  no  longer  have  seven  beats  each,  but 
become  ordinary  French  verses  of  fourteen  syllables  : 

/  .  /  .  /  /  / 

Puissante,  magnifique,  illustre,  grave,  noble  Reine, 

/  /  /  / 

O  Tsaritza  de  glaces  et  de  fastes !  Souveraine,  &c. 

Some  of  Dumur’s  accentual  verses  resemble  more  closely 

Germanic  versification  in  that  they  show  an  equal  number  of 

accents,  but  not  necessarily  an  equal  number  of  syllables  : 

f  ,  r  l  /  / 

Ah !  Saint-Petersbourg  a  pris  des  finesses  charmantes, 

/  /  /  /  / 

Alors  qu  un  soleil  de  printemps,  raisselant  du  ciel  d’or, 

/  /  /  /  / 

Sur  la  neige  immolee  encor  sous  le  froid  et  qui  dort, 

/  .  /  /  /  / 

La  couvrait  des  baisers  qu’dpandraient  les  amants  aux  amantes1. 

But  they  are  all  the  worse  for  that. 

The  most  recent  writer  of  French  accentual  verse  is 
F.  Sabatier,  who  in  1893  translated  Goethe’s  Faust  into  the 
metre  of  the  original 2. 

1  Clair  Tisseur,  p.  34. 

2  The  exact  title  is  :  F.  Sabatier,  Le  Faust  de  Goethe  traduit  en 
fratifais  dans  le  metre  de  V original  et  suivant  les  regies  de  la  versification 
allemande  (1893). 
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Although  it  is  a  mistaken  conception  to  believe,  as  De 
Banville  and  some  of  the  Romanticists  did,  that  the  rhythm 
of  French  poetry  depends  solely  on  rime,  nevertheless  rime  is 
of  such  importance  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  French 
versification  that  all  attempts  to  write  rimeless  verse  in  that 
language,  rare  as  they  have  been,  were  bound  to  end  in 
failure.  In  order  to  convince  oneself  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  it  suffices  to  repeat  the  experiment  made  with  a  few 
lines  of  Racine  by  Voltaire  in  the  Preface  (1729)  of  his 
CEdipe : 

Totit  le  monde  connait  ces  vers: 

Ou  me  cacher?  Fuyons  dans  la  unit  infernale ; 

Mats  que  dis-je  ?  Mon  pere  y  tient  Vurne  fatale, 

Le  sort,  dit-on,  l'a  mise  en  ses  siveres  mains ; 

Minos  juge  aux  enfers  tons  les  pdles  humains. 

Mettes  a  la  place : 

Oh  me  cacher?  Fuyons  dans  la  nuit  infernale; 

Mais  que  dis-je  ?  Mon  pere  y  tient  Vurne  funeste , 

Le  sort,  dit-on,  l'a  mise  en  ses  sdveres  mains ; 

Minos  juge  aux  enfers  tons  les  pales  mortels. 

Quelque  poitique  que  soil  ce  morceau,  fera-t-il  le  me  me  plaisir,  di- 
pouilli  de  la  rime  ? 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  first  French  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century  who  composed  verses  on  the  model  of 
classical  metres  renounced  rime.  In  the  same  century 1 
certain  poets,  independently  of  quantitative  versification,  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  rimeless  verse,  or  vers  blancs  as  the  French 
call  it,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  verst  sciolti,  which  owing 
to  the  success  of  such  poems  as  Trissino's  Sofonisba  (1515), 
Ariosto’s  Comedie,  Rucellai’s  Api,  and  Alemanni’s  Coltivazione 

1  Vers  blancs  proper  are  unknown  in  O.F.  poetry.  Certain  chansons 
de  geste,  however,  present  a  rimeless  line,  shorter  than  the  preceding 
lines,  at  the  end  of  the  laisse  or  section — probably  an  artifice  intended 
to  bring  home  to  the  audience  the  termination  of  each  laisse.  The  same 
peculiarity  occurs  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  the  chantefable  of  Aucassin  et 
Nicolette,  and  also  in  a  few  medieval  religious  poems. 
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(1546),  became  subsequently  usual  in  that  language  for  certain 
kinds  of  poetry. 

Of  these  French  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bonaventure 
des  Periers  (d.  1543  c.)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
vers  blancs,  in  his  translation  of  one  of  Horace’s  Odes. 

Neither  Du  Bellay  nor  Ronsard  was  averse  to  blank  verse, 
and  they  have  each  left  a  few  pieces  of  that  kind.  The 
former  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  the  literary  manifesto 
of  the  Ple'iade :  A  utrement,  qui  ne  voudroit  reigler  sa  Rythme 
comvie  j’ay  dit,  il  vaudroit  beaucoup  mieux  ne  rymer  point: 
mais  faire  des  vers  libres,  comme  a  fait  Petrarque  en  quelque 
endroit :  et  de  nostre  tens  le  Seigneur  Loys  A  leman,  en  sa  non 
moins  docte,  que  plaisante  Agriculture  h  Mais  tout  ainsi  que 
les  Peintres,  et  Statuaires  metient  plus  grand' Industrie  a  faire 
beaux ,  et  bien  proportionnez  les  corps  qui  sont  nuds,  que  les 
autres,  aussi  faudroit  il  bien  que  ces  Vers  non  rymez,  feus  sent 
bien  charnuz,  et  nerveux :  afin  de  compenser  par  ce  moyen  le 
default  de  la  Rythme’1 2.  But,  although  Ronsard  and  Du 
Bellay  were  not  absolutely  hostile  to  such  verse,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  they  did  not  persist  in  their  first  experiment,  and 
that  their  example  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  upon 
their  followers.  The  only  considerable  collection  of  vers 
blancs  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  due  to  Blaise  de  Vigdnere, 
who  in  1558  translated  the  Psalms  in  vers  libres  or  prose 
mesuree ,  as  he  calls  it.  Vigenere’s  artless  explanation  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  choose  blank  verse  for  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Psalms  is  instructive,  and  applicable  to  writers 
of  all  such  verse  in  French :  Bien  est-il  vrai ,  he  says  in  his 
Preface  to  the  King,  qu’il  est  mal  aise'  et  quant  et  quant  un  peu 
chatouilleux ,  pour  la  contrainte  des  omoiotelestes  ou  rimes  es 

1  i.e.  Alemanni’s  Coltivazione. 

2  Deffence  et  illustration  de  la  langue  francoyse ,  p.  132.  On  the 
other  hand  all  early  French  theorists  before  and  after  Du  Bellay  are 
unanimously  hostile  to  rimeless  verses.  Already  in  the  fifteenth  century 
Molinet,  alias  Henry  de  Croy  (cf.  Reprint  of  1832,  b.  1),  expresses  his 
opinion  in  no  uncertain  manner :  Baguenaudes  sont  couplets  fails  a 
voulenU  contenant  certaines  quantity  de  sillabes  sans  rime  et  sans 
raison  pou  recommandde  ymo  repulste  de  bons  ouvriers.  Sibilet  (p.  144) 
says  that  such  verses  demeurent  autant  froids,  coniine  un  corps  sans 
sang,  et  sans  ame.  Tabourot’s  opinion  ( Bigarrures ,  p.  149)  is  no  more 
favourable,  and  Deimier  (p.  312),  after  mentioning  the  blank  verse  of 
Ronsard  and  Vigenere,  adds  the  amusing  remark  :  Its  out  aussi  peu 
d' harmome  et  de  douceur  pour  I'ouye,  qu'un  fruict  par  trop  vert  et  une 
rave  gel£e  de  goust  et  de  saveur  pour  la  boucke. 
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langues  vulgaires :  car  cela  ne  se  peult  bonnement  faire  sans 
chercher  de  bien  longs  deslours,  attendu  que  ce  poete  ( David)  est 
brief  et  succinct.  Au  moyen  de  quoy,  Sire,  pour  mon  egard, 
ne  me  sentant  pas  si  expert  ny  verse'  en  ryme  frangoise  que 
fespere  y  frapper  coup  qui  vaille  .  .  .  il  via  semble  devoir  tenir 
un  moyen  chemin  entre  deux ,  non  du  tout  destitue  de  mesures, 
cadences  et  nombres,  ny  du  tout  astreinct  aux  lois  et  regies 
eslroictes  de  la  Poesie 1. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Academician 
Mdziriac,  in  his  commentary  to  his  translation  of  Ovid’s 
Epistles,  translated  several  passages  from  classical  poets 
into  vers  blancs.  In  the  same  century  they  were  used  by 
D’Urfd  in  the  pastoral  play  of  Silvanire  (1627). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  study  of  English  literature 
revived  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  blank  verse  in 
French,  but,  although  a  few  sporadic  attempts  were  made  to 
apply  them  in  French  poetry  2,  the  verdict  of  Voltaire  repre¬ 
sents  the  opinion  not  only  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  of 
all  Frenchmen  since  that  time.  In  the  Avertissement  du 
Traducteur  of  his  translation  in  blank  verse  of  the  first  part 
of  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar,  Voltaire  says  :  Les  vers  blancs 
7ie  coutent  que  la  peine  de  les  dicier  ;  cela  n’esl  pas  plus  difficile 
a  faire  qiiune  lettre.  Si  on  s’avise  de  faire  des  trage'dies  en 
vers  blancs  et  de  les  jouer  sur  notre  the'atre,  la  tragedie  est 
perdue.  The  same  opinion  is  repeated,  in  different  words,  in 
the  article  Rime  of  the  Didionnaire  P kilos ophique,  in  the 
preface  to  CEdipe,  and  also  in  the  dedication  of  Me'rope  to 
Scipione  Maffei. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  vers  blancs  were  recommended 
by  the  poet  Marc  Monnier  for  translations,  and  found  an 
ardent  partisan  in  the  mystic  Fabre  d’Olivet  (1768-1825), 
who  upheld  the  use  of  rimeless  verse  varying  in  gender  from 
one  line  to  another — vers  eumolpiques,  as  he  called  them  after 
the  founder  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis — more  especially  for 
philosophic,  theosophic,  and  epic  poetry,  and  generally  for  all 
kinds  of  sustained  poetry  in  which  serious  thoughts  pre¬ 
ponderate  over  sentiment  and  fancy.  Fabre  d’Olivet  has 
himself  left  Les  vers  dore's  de  Pythagore  traduits  en  vers  eu¬ 
molpiques  franqais  (1813).  A  few  years  later  D’Olivet  found 

1  Le  Psautier  de  David,  par  Blaise  de  Vigdnere,  Paris,  1588. 

2  Notably  by  Marmontel  in  the  novel  Les  Incas  (1 777)* 
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a  successor  in  the  Comte  de  Saint-Leu  (Louis  Bonaparte),  the 
author  of  Essai  sur  la  versification .(1825),  in  which  rime  is 
represented  as  a  hindrance  to  French  poetry  and  its  abandon¬ 
ment  proposed.  As  examples  of  rimeless  poetry  the  author 
cites  the  blank  verse  composed  by  himself,  which  includes  a 
complete  tragedy  in  five  acts,  an  opera  in  two  acts,  and 
Molibre’s  Avare  reduced  to  verse.  Twenty  years  later  the 
Comte  de  Saint-Leu  published  his  last  work  in  vers  blancs , 
Le  Retour,  a  kind  of  rimed  chronicle  celebrating  the  deeds 
of  Napoleon,  and  more  especially  the  Return  from  Elba  : 

Je  chante  le  retour  d’un  prince  gendreux 
Qui  sut  quitter  le  trone  et  le  reconquerir 
Sans  combats,  sans  traites  et  par  le  seul  concours 
Des  cceurs  de  ses  sujets,  naguere  ses  dgaux. 

Vainement  contre  lui  s’armerent  a  la  fois 
L’aveugle  prejugA  le  cruel  fanatisme 
Et  le  noble  ramas  de  gothiques  seigneurs : 

II  parut,  et  vainquit  par  sa  seule  presence  .... 

After  perusing  such  verses  one  readily  concurs  in  Voltaire’s 
opinion  that  rimeless  poetry,  in  so  far  as  French  is  concerned, 
is  very  little  different  from  prose. 

The  objections  to  rime  of  Houdart  de  la  Motte  (1672- 
1731),  who  acquired  some  notoriety  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  an  uncompromising  adversary  of  poetry  in  general,  are 
valueless,  based  as  they  are  on  the  contention  that  all  that 
has  ever  been  said  in  poetry  could  have  been  better  expressed 
in  prose,  and  that  poetry  is  nothing  more  than  rimed  prose  \ 
The  accusations  of  Fbnelon  in  the  Lettre  a  /’ Academie  (1716) 
are  less  paradoxical,  but  totally  impertinent  in  so  far  that 
they  are  only  applicable  to  poetasters 2. 

1  See  CEuvres,  vol.  v. 

2  Notably  the  following  passage  :  Souvent  la  rime,  qu'un  poete  va 
chercher  bien  loin,  le  ridnit  ct  allonger  et  a  faire  languir  son  discours  ;  il 
lui  faut  deux  otc  trois  vers  pastiches  pour  en  amener  un  dont  il  a  besoin. 
Or  again  :  La  rime  ghie  plus  qu'elle  n'orne  les  vers.  Elle  les  charge 
d'epithetes,  elle  rend  souvent  la  diction  forale  et  pleine  d'une  vaine 
parure.  En  allongeant  les  discours,  elle  les  affaiblit.  Souvent  on  a 
recours  h  un  vers  inutile  po'ur  en  amener  un  bon. 
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